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HAND SAPOLIO 
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I'm awful glad that those good men 
Made Hand Sapolio, 

Because it’s just the stuff for boys, 
My mamma told me so. 


When in the dirt I used to play 
(And sometimes in it fall), © 
Mamma would say, « Look at that grime! 
It won’t come off at all.” 


Or when. if just by accident, 
I got in tar or ink, 

Mamma would sometimes get a switch, 
To help to make me think. 


But now she often quite forgets 
About the switch, but low 

I hear her say, “‘Oh, thank the Fates 
For Hand Sapolio!”’ 


SAPOLIO 


iS UNLIKE ANY OTHER SOAP 
IN EXISTENCE 


SOFT 
SMOOTH 
BLAND 


Keeps the skin in perfect condition. 
Works miracles in preventing 
roughness and chapping 
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WITH 


settler crosses the 


\ HEN the new 
‘V Rockies, the altitude, or the rare- 
fied atmosphere, or some vapor of the 
West yet unnamed by science, seems to 
endow him with the roseate vision, so 
that ever afterward all that he beholds is 
good and beautiful—and bigger than any- 


where else. There is something refreshing 
and edifying in the way the Northwesterner 
shows off his town to the stranger: his 
boundless admiration for the new Episco- 
pal church ; his pride in the paving of Main 
street ; his brotherly interest in the develop- 
ment of the First National Bank; the 
imagination with which he prophesies the 
glorious future of the place, and exhibits 
the acres and acres of desert and hillside 
which the town is presently to populate. 
It is an adamantine visitor indeed who 
goes away without taking a deed or two 
for hopeful corner lots in the residential 
district. 

I recall a little town in western Washing- 
ton where the train stopped for a twenty- 
minute breakfast—a dusty road, and a 
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distant spire rising above a row of dry 
cottonwoods. Fate had set the town back 
from the railroad, where its charms were in- 
visible from passing trains; but the people, 
proud of their place, were not to be out- 
done. Close to the platform, where it could 
not escape attention, they had set up an 
enormous frame hung with photographic 
views of the town: the Cascade Hotel with 
a row of arm-chairs in front, the residence 
of the Hon. John Smith, the interior of 
Roe’s hardware-store, prize apples raised 
by Joseph Jones, Esq., and so on. In the 
corner they had placed a little pocketful of 
circulars labeled, “Take one.” 

I took one. It gave a beguiling picture 
of the hopes of this new, struggling, ambi- 
tious, engaging town. I wish now that I had 
stopped and walked up the dusty road and 
found out what was under the spire and 
the dry cottonwoods. I might have been 
disappointed in the Hon. John Smith’s resi- 
dence, and even in the interior of Roe’s 
store, but I should have felt, at least, the 
irresistible spirit of these towns—youth, 
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enthusiasm, health, hospitality. You never 

go amiss for a friend in a Western town. 
Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, Portland, 

throb with enterprise and rivalry. Nor can 

they be called boom towns—not now. ‘Ten 

years ago they were in the very heyday 

of municipal intoxication, expanding in a 

most extraordinary manner; and they were 

shortly sorry for their excesses. The crisis 

of 1893 left them all prostrate, their rich 

men poor, pretentious buildings half com- 

pleted, and boom additions to towns behind 

for taxes. Unlike the mushroom towns of 

early Kansas, however, they had genuine 

reasons for being, and a superb natural 

strength that brought 

speedy convalescence, so 

that to-day the visitor 

finds them reveling in 

the full joy of life. There 

is something immensely 

attractive in the pug- 

nacity with which Seattle 

advances her fine new 

shipyard, while Tacoma 

counters with a_ low 

death-rate and enormous 

wheat shipments, and 


Portland opens her bat- 
teries with an unequaled 


fresh-water harbor. One 
soon enters into the spirit 
of the animated popula- 
tion combats and climate 
battles and prevalence- 
of-crime skirmishes. 
With what enthusiasm 
Spokane, acquiring a new flour-mill, hurls it, 
figuratively, in the teeth of her rivals! Fair- 
haven offers battle with its salmon industry, 
and no one who visits Washington can es- 
cape the belligerent banner of Everett—the 
smoke from her manufacturing chimneys. 
Every city on the coast has made up its 
mind firmly, if not quietly, to become the 
metropolis of the West. 

Oftentimes the rivalry has its humor- 
ous. side. While in Seattle I heard much 
of Mount Rainier, the splendid volcanic 
peak which rises cloud-white southeast by 
south of the city. It is one of the most mag- 
nificent of American mountains, now set 
apart, with wise forethought, as a national 
reserve. The people of Seattle are proud 
of Mount Rainier; they regard it as a 
special Seattle attraction, and have even 
named a certain brew of beer after the 
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mountain. When I reached Tacoma one 
of the first things to which my attention 
was called was Mount Tacoma, rising glo- 
riously in the southeast. It struck me that 
it bore a singular resemblance to Mount 
Rainier, and I said as much. 

“Tt 7s sometimes called Mount Rainier,” 
said my informant; “but if you call it any- 
thing but Mount Tacoma over here you 
can’t get anything to eat.” 

And so the mountain is the dear scenic 
possession, under separate names, of two 
cities. 

Here in the Northwest one encounters 
the living representation of the strenuous 
life. Here men work to- 
gether in a way unknown 
anywhere else. The East 
is insular, every man for 
himself. The Northwest 
—indeed, the whole West 
—has learned the value 
of codperation and com- 
munity interest. Migrat- 
ing to a new country 
with difficulties and dan- 
gers on every hand, the 
people have been forced 
to combine and stand 
with solid front to the 
world. As a result, in- 
numerable organizations 
have sprung up having 
for their purpose the ad- 
vancement of some com- 
munity interest. Here 
the chamber of com- 
merce is seen in its true glory —an organiza- 
tion of the leading business men of the town, 
supported by voluntary but liberal contribu- 
tions, the object being to “ boom ” the city. 
A Western town that begrudges an appro- 
priation of a hundred dollars for _repair- 
ing the pavement,of the main street will 
cheerfully empty its pockets of a thousand 
dollars for heralding the glories of the 
place. Let ’s grow, they say; never mind 
the patches—a youthfulness” that we 
can’t help liking. So the chamber circu- 
lates broadcast advertising matter show- 
ing the superiority of its town over all 
rivals, the purity of its waters, the sweet- 
ness of its air, its unequaled business op- 
portunities, until the fluttering visitor, 
dazzled by this display of charms, casts 
here his fortunes. And it is the curious and 
wonderful property of this expansiveness 
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650 THE 
that, once within its spell, the unwary one 
remains bedazzled for ever and ever, so 
that he sees no longer wood and stone, but 
marble and gold and precious stones. 

The chamber of commerce engages itself 
in gathering plums. A plum, in the West- 
ern sense, is a new railroad, a new coaling- 
station, a new manufacturing plant; it falls 
to the most energetic shaking. Behold, 
then, these associations bringing down 
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such expenditures are looked upon as rea- 
sonable and even necessary. The legisla- 
ture is asked for an appropriation to con- 
struct a building, all of native woods, to 
be located near the depot in a certain town 
and to contain a permanent display of prize 
fruits and grains; and, what is more, the 
appropriation is granted. While I was in 
Portland the chamber of commerce was 
preparing to send a man East with a fine 
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plums to the right joyous cheering of their 
respective constituencies, and you will ap- 
preciate one factor, at least, in the Western 
joy of life. 

And then there are numberless lesser 
organizations—to advance Oriental trade, 
to secure wheat shipments, to boom the 
mines of a certain county, to prevent the 
shipment of poor fruit, to kill jack-rabbits. 
It would be difficult indeed to imagine 
the State of New York— much less private 
individuals—appropriating money to ad- 
vertise the resources of Oneida County for 
watermelon-growing ; but here in the West 


mineral exhibit to boom the mines of Ore- 
gon. The fruit-growers, the cattlemen, the 
irrigation farmers, all have organizations 
which direct in a really amazing degree 
the methods of the industry, the shipment 
of products, and so on. 

A whole farming community may turn 
out, at a day’s notice, to help kill jack- 
rabbits or catch grasshoppers, and with a 
zest and hilarity that would astonish an 
Eastern farmer. While I was in Utah the 
ranchers were giving what they called 
“grasshopper balls.” The price of ad- 
mission to these was a bushel of fresh- 
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gathered grasshoppers, a part of the jollifi- 
cation being a huge bonfire in which the 
grasshoppers were cremated. 

As a result of this spirit, it requires only 
a breath to raise a crowd in a Western 
town, whether for a wedding, a barn-rais- 
ing, oralynching. An Eastern village may 
continue a century without being stirred 
with a moment of crowd enthusiasm, 
but the people of the Northwestern town 
are constantly rising and doing things, 
sometimes amusing, sometimes serious, al- 
ways interesting. People work together 
naturally. An expression of this social help- 
fulness is manifested by the prevalence of 
the secret society. In the hotel at Tacoma 
I met a jovial man with a double chin, 
who had a singularly hearty way of shak- 
ing hands. He asked me at once, in a big, 
husky voice, 
if I was an 
Eagle. I was 
not. 

“ Then per- 
haps you are 
a Concate- 
nated Hoo- 
Hoo?” 

I was not 
a Hoo-Hoo, 
and there was 
real anxiety 
in his voice 
when he in- 
quired further 
as to whether 
I was an Elk, 
a Mason, a 
Forester, or a Knight of Pythias. 

“If you stay long in the West,” he said, 
“you ‘ll have to join something or other.” 

Indeed, nearly every man in the North- 
west wears the badge of some order, often 
several of them. In one extreme case I 
counted six badges on one person, four on 
the coat lapels, one pendent from the watch- 
charm, and one worn as the seal-setting for 
aring. Imagine this man going about with 
his grips and passwords; he could not long 
escape brothers in any direction in which fate 
ledhim. Insome comparatively small towns 
the lodges are numbered by scores, some 
of them housed in resplendent club-rooms. 
At Butte City, for instance, I counted the 
announcements, in the daily papers, of no 
fewer than twelve lodges of Masons, fifteen 
of Odd Fellows, nine of Knights of Pythias, 
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ten of the Ancient Order of United Work- 
men, and thirty-eight lodges of other orders, 
to say nothing of the Elks and Eagles, 
nor forty lodges and branches of labor 
organizations. The importance of the 
place which these societies occupy in the 
life of the country is indicated by fre- 
quent and often gorgeous parades, street 


fairs, carnivals, balls, the record of which in 
the newspapers is given an importance quite 


unfamiliar to the Easterner. Several new 
orders have had an extraordinary recent 
growth in the West, notably the Elks. No 
Western city of importance is now without 
its Elks’ home, often one of the finest build- 
ings in town, where the Elks resort for their 
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mystic and hilarious rites. Combined with 
their social features, these organizations 
usually possess a distinct benevolent pur- 
pose—the relief of unfortunate members 
and their families. In short, they express 
one of the most engaging characteristics of 
the country—in Western parlance, its 
“ good-heartedness,” its “ good-fellowship,” 
its willingness to help and be friendly. 

A traveler in the West soon becomes 
aware of this infectious spirit of good 
humor. Your neighbor in the car or 
in the hotel lobby is much more likely to 
speak to you than he would be in the East. 
Ride anywhere in the country, and every 
man you meet will salute you with a 
“Howdy” or a “Fine day.” If you give 
him half a chance, he will stop, throw one 
leg over the pommel of his saddle, and 


“swap lies.” The distances are so great 


that he has probably come a long way 
without seeing any one, and he wants to 


talk a bit. Meet a Connecticut farmer, 
and he begins at once to ask personal 
questions; but the Westerner, traditionally 
shy of confidences, much prefers ta talk 
horse or the lore of the road. And the 
very necessity of crowding a good deal 
of stored-up cogitation into brief talk- 
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ing opportunities has developed a singular 
sententiousness and _ picturesqueness of 
speech. Meeting a genuine Westerner, I 
always felt that he was just ready to burst 
with an epigram. I recall the reply of an 
irrigation farmer when I commented on 
the evident prosperity of the ranches of the 
neighborhood. 

“ They 're doin’ well, all right,” he said, 
“but you ‘Il still find a good many of ’em 
jumpin’ sideways for a hot biscuit.” 

A country virtually without million- 
aires, and with none of the rooted aristoc- 
racy that comes from the long continuance 
of a wealthy family in one neighborhood, 
it is free from many of the formalities of 
the East. Your waiter at the hotel tells you 
enthusiastically about the last base-ball 
game or prize-fight; your bell-boy asks 
what might be an impertinent question in 
an older community, but without imperti- 
nence here. I inquired of the conductor 
of acar in Seattle if I was on the right way 
to the university. “ You bet your life,” he 
said heartily. Even when a man intends 
to hold you up, the next moment he will be 
good-humored about it. And if you are 
truly Western, you will be equally good- 
humored in return, even though you ex- 
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perience an uncomfortable sensation at 
the pit of the stomach. An Idaho rancher, 
Lon Daw by name, told me of an ex- 
perience of his. It seems that, when driv- 
ing through the country, he always kept a 
Colt’s army revolver—one of the old ugly, 
long-barreled guns—on the seat beside 
him, within easy reach of his hand. One 
day a masked man stepped out of the 
bushes at the roadside and laid his hand 
on the bridle of one of Daw’s horses, 
stopping the team. : 

“T was always waiting for just such a 
chance,” said Daw, “so I threw my gun 
over my arm and drew a bead on his 
stomach.” 

It must have been a moment of some 
embarrassment to the outlaw, for he had 
‘been careless in getting his revolver up. 
But he was not at all disconcerted. 

“Excuse me, pardner,” he said. 
reckon I’ve got the wrong outfit.” 

To which Daw replied: 

“Sure, neighbor ; we’re all liable to make 
mistakes.” 

And then they both laughed, and the 
outlaw stepped back into the bushes. 

In the Northwest everything seems to 
have happened within the last ten years; 
events which would be of epoch-making 
importance, in any country at any time 
have here crowded one upon another 
with wanton prodigality, so that the North- 
westerner, plumped down in the whirl of 
great things, can himself hardly grasp their 
full significance, contenting himself with 
confused superlatives. 

Think of this march of events! It was 
barely eight years ago that the gold-fields 
of the Klondike were brought to the know- 
ledge of the world, causing a rush of Ameri- 
cans to the Northwest, and building up 
suddenly a new and important business 
for the Puget Sound ports, where the miners 
outfitted and took ship. Following the 
Klondike excitement, came the various 
Alaska discoveries, and Seattle and Ta- 
coma were and are the natural headquar- 
ters for most of the supplies shipped 
northward, as well as the entry point for 
the returning miners with their treasure, 
not a little of which is left to enrich the 
people of the ports. 

Hardly had the gold excitement calmed 
to the paces of a steady business enterprise 
when the Spanish War broke out, and these 
Pacific cities were thrown into the turmoil 
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of visiting battle-ships and of provisioning 
and transporting the army of the Philip- 
pines. Then came the opening trade with 
our new insular possessions in the Pacific, 
the Chinese War and its call for equipment 
and its stir of soldiery and transports, fol- 
lowed by the recent commercial expansion 
of Japan, with its trade demands. And now 
an element has just entered into the cal- 
culations of the coast—the construction of 
the Panama Canal—which will revolution- 
ize whole departments of the world’s trade 
and exercise a profound influence for good 
or evil on the cities of the Northwestern 
coast. 

Many of the events, it is true, notably the 
opening of the door to the far East, are 
mostly promissory assets; and yet their 
prophecy of a golden future has not been 
without its profound effect on the growth 
of the Pacific cities and the attraction of 
energetic men with money. To the Pa- 
cific ports will ultimately come most of 
the trade of the Philippines, worth sixty 
million dollars annually, and a growing 
share of the billion dollars or more of the 
annual business of China, Japan, Siberia, 
and the Dutch East Indies, to say no- 
thing of the large foreign trade of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Alaska, once 
regarded as a hopelessly distant and ir- 
reclaimable waste of mountains and snow, 
is also progressing with wonderful rapid- 
ity, not only in its mines, but in the de- 
velopment of its fisheries and in the uti- 
lization of its forests and its agricultural 
resources, so that to-day the Alaskan trade 
is of much importance. 

While these world-events were crowding 
upon one another, the development of the 
country tributary to the coast, upon which 
the solid progress of the cities must ulti- 
mately rest, was going forward with un- 
precedented rapidity. Western Canada was 
opening to settlement, is opening now, in 
a marvelous manner; railroads were build- 
ing; schemes for irrigating the arid lands 
were in course of development; crop pro- 
duction was increasing; timber was being 
cut from an almost inexhaustible supply, to 
supplement the waning forests of Maine 
and Michigan; coal-mines were being 
opened, and salmon caught—all the forces 
of industry working together with a rapid- 
ity which must always remain a world’s 
wonder. 

Except in the general phenomena of its 
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development, it is 
difficult to treat 
the Northwest as 
an entirety, ow- 
ing to the great 
diversity in the 
character of its 


climate, soil, alti- 
tude, and natural 
resources, as well 
as in the great dis- 
similarity of its in- 
dustries. 


It would not be 
easy to imagine two 
regions in the same 
zone more different 
in character than 
the low, rainy, 
heavily forested, 
richly productive 
coastal regions of 
Oregon and Wash- 
ington and_ the 
high, barren, arid 
or semi-arid plains 
lying only a_ few 
miles to the east- 
ward on the other 
side of the Cas- 
cade Mountains. 
Western Washing- 
ton and Oregon, 
though of the lati- 
tude of northern New England and New 
Brunswick, the city of Seattle being of 
higher latitude than the northernmost 
point of Maine, are warmed by the Japan 
Current, so that the climate is wonderfully 
like that of southern England, while the 
country beyond the mountains possesses 
many of the characteristics of the Great 
American Desert, of which it is, in reality, 
a part. Comprising less than a twentieth 
of the area of the five Northwestern States 
of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 


and Wyoming, the coastal strip contains a 
good deal more than a third of the popula- 
tion (roughly, 604,000), with Portland, 
Seattle, and Tacoma as its chief cities. The 
only towns exceeding 25,000 inhabitants in 
the arid or semi-arid Northwest, to the east 
of the Cascades, are Spokane and Butte, 
the entire population of the immense terri- 
tory of Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, and the 
eastern three quarters of Washington and 
Oregon being less than 900,000. 

At present the range of the Rocky 
Mountains is the real boundary between 
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the East and 
the West; it is 
the continental 
divide of com- 
merce. The 
business of 
Montana and 
Wyoming, gen- 
erally speak- 
ing, flows to 
the eastward, 
while that of 
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Idaho, Washington, and Oregon takes its 
course to the Pacific coast. But with the 
development of Oriental markets, the open- 
ing of Alaska, and the increase of manu- 
facturing industries, the coast cities will 
draw from regions more remote, crowding 
the commercial divide to the eastward until 
it approaches more nearly the geographical 
center line of the country. This, at least, 
is the great ambition of the coast cities—a 
unified Northwest. 

Indeed, the conditions which account 
for Seattle and Portland are exactly those 
which built up New York, Boston, and 
Chicago. Most Western towns trace their 
origin to a gold-mine or a cattle chance. 
If great gold discoveries had been made in 
the Northwest at the time Marshall found 
gold in California, Portland and Seattle 
would to-day be cities as large and impor- 
tant as San Francisco. But the storekeeper, 
the ship-builder, the manufacturer, is never 
so venturesome as the miner, and the cities 
of the Pacific Northwest had to await the 
growth influences exerted by their natural 
advantages as ports, distributing-points, 
and manufacturing centers. The miner, al- 
ways lured by the vision of gold, crossed 
the mountains in the face of every obstacle ; 
the trader, the lumberman, and the fisher 
awaited the railroad. 

In the Southwest, where the settlement 
is much older and the conditions those of 
the arid land, one is able to distinguish a 
type, not yet fully outlined perhaps, but 
readily recognizable—a type that may some 
day be as distinct as the Kentucky colonel 
or the Connecticut Yankee. A somewhat 
similar type may also be traced in the arid 
Northwest—the descendant of the cow-boy 
and the miner, a product of desert, moun- 
tain, and irrigated valley, with the free 
life which is even to-day a distinctive fea- 
ture of all this great country. But it would 
be difficult indeed to discern any special 
type-differentiation in the Pacific North- 
west, and there is no indication that the 
American of Portland, Oregon, will ever 
be specially different from the American of 
Portland, Maine. The people of western 
Washington and Oregon present a wonder- 
ful mixture of Americans, largely from the 
Middle States, but with no small sprinkling 
of the far East and South. Recently a good 
many Scandinavians have been coming to 
the farms, and a few other foreigners to 
the cities, and there is a large substratum 
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of Japanese, Chinese, negroes, and Indians ; 
but the population thus far, as in the South- 
west, is to a singular degree pure Ameri- 
can. Chicago seems, somehow, to possess 
a German cast of countenance,—an im- 
pression that has deepened in the writ- 
er’s mind with recent visits,—and St. Paul 
is distinctively Scandinavian; but these 
far-Western cities give one the impression 
of being intensely American: I mean An- 
glo-Saxon. The reason for this is clearly 
to be found in the fact that the Anglo- 
Saxon American is the real pioneer, with a 
training in the opening of new countries 
that reaches back to the days of the JZay- 
flower and of the Virginia cavalier. 

One finds it difficult to tell of the won- 
ders of the coastal Northwest without in 
some degree sharing the enthusiasm of the 
American of Puget Sound and the Willa- 
mette valley. In the words of an old 
writer describing California, it is “a coun- 
try of diverse and manifold blessings, de- 
signed by Almighty God for a perfect and 
complete State.’ Compared with the 
enormous stretches of the Northwest as a 
whole, or even of the States of Washing- 
ton and Oregon, it seems a mere strip of 
land crowded between the mountains and 
the sea. Though five hundred miles in 
length, the extent north and south of the 
two States of Washington and Oregon, it is 
only from fifty to one hundred and twenty- 
five miles in width, and much even of this 
comparatively small territory is made up 
of rugged mountains. Nature has blessed 
it with a singularly equable climate—few 
really hot days in summer and a winter 
which better deserves the name rainy sea- 
son. Most of the moisture of the entire 
Northwest falls on this favored coastal 
strip, for heavy rain-clouds, floating in from 
the sea, meet the barrier of the Cascade 
Mountains, and the country to the east- 
ward is left arid, a part of the Great Des- 
ert. Portland has five times as much rain 
as Umatilla, one hundred and sixty miles 
to the east on the other side of the moun- 
tains, and at Astoria, near the mouth of the 
Columbia River, it is said to rain most of 
the time, so that the people of the coast 
are sometimes called “web-footers.” De- 
spite the universality of the umbrella, 
however, statistics show that the annual 
rainfall in Portland and Seattle is not 
greater than that of Boston and New 
York, but there is this difference: Portland 
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drizzles ; New York pours, and is done with 
it. The prevailing condition of moisture 
and the mild climate have combined to 
produce an unmatched vegetation through- 
out the whole region. No visitor can fail 
to be impressed with the luxuriance of the 
trees, shrubs, crops. Here the dandelion 
grows in thick clumps as high as one’s 
waist; the dogwood is here a large and 
beautiful tree; clover grows rank beyond 
belief. Here are the 
greatest and most 
valuable forests on 
the continent, if not 
in the world, an ap- 
parently inexhausti- 
ble supply of timber. 
While the trees do 
not grow as large as 
the big trees, the se- 
quoias of California, 
they are very much 
larger than any in the 
forests of Maine or 
Michigan, splendid 
firs and cedars, four 
hundred years old, 
often two hundred 
and fifty feet tall, 
twenty-five feet or 
more in circumfer- 
ence at the base, with- 
out a branch for one 
hundred and_ fifty 
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farms are a constant marvel to the visitor: 
a little log house, hardly larger than many 
of the great stumps, sometimes even built 
against a stump, a rude barn, a fence, and 
a rich green field. In many places where 
the great trees stand close above-ground, 
coal deposits have been discovered under- 
neath, the remains of the forests of an 
earlier day. At one favored spot I saw 
land which had yielded a large return in 

lumber, was then be- 





ing farmed on the 
surface, while a coal- 
mine was in process 
of development un- 
derneath—a sort of 
threefold increment, 
which must remain 
a marvel of the far 
Northwest. The mills 
of Oregon and Wash- 
ington to-day pro- 
duce one fourteenth 
of all the lumber 
manufactured in the 
United States, a per- 
centage which will 
increase largely with- 
in the next few years. 

It is a region, also, 
of almost unbounded 
agricultural advan- 
tages, the meadow- 
like valleys of the 








feet from the ground. 
Though lumbering 
has become so im- 
portant an industry 
in Oregon and Washington that the prod- 
uct of the mills is shipped to New York 
and even to Maine, to say nothing of the 
cargoes sent to foreign lands, yet one may 
travel for days through the primeval forests 
and see not the slightest evidence of men. 
So dense is the timber that an entire logging 
crew will work for months on a few acres 
of land. 

In the great lumbering districts of Maine 
and Michigan the land is often of poor 
quality, so that when it is denuded of timber 
it possesses small value for agricultural pur- 
poses. But in Washington the decay of 
centuries of rich vegetation has left in some 
of the heavily forested districts a singularly 
deep and productive soil, so that farmers 
have come in and planted apple-trees and 
clover among the stumps. These little 
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streams having al- 
ready reached a high 
state of cultivation. . 
Indeed, the Willa- 
mette valley, in Oregon, is not only the 
oldest cultivated region of the far West, 
but it is one of the most beautiful agri- 
cultural valleys in all America. It was 
first settled as far back as 1843 by emi- 
grants from Missouri, and for years was 
the chief source of food-supply for the early 
mining-camps of the California gold-fields. 
Portland, at the mouth of the Willamette, 
was its business city. To-day railroads run 
down each side of the Willamette River, 
and the valley supports a score of beauti- 
ful towns. 

So rapid, indeed, has been the develop- 
ment of Oregon and Washington in recent 
years that few people realize the important 
part they now play in the agricultural pro- 
duction of the country. Washington, in- 
cluding the production of the semi-arid east- 
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ern part of the State,—the Spokane coun- 
try,—has become one of the great wheat 
States. Twenty years ago Washington pro- 
duced no wheat worth mentioning ; in 1900 
the crop of the State was over twenty-five 
million bushels—nearly equal to that of 
California. Only three States— Minnesota, 
Kansas, and California—exceed it in pro- 
duction. In the same year Oregon pro- 
duced sixteen million bushels. And none 
of the great wheat States averaged so many 
bushels to the acre as Washington, which 
shows the remarkable fertility of its soil. 
Theaverage for the crop of 1900 was twenty- 
three and a half bushels to the acre, while 
Minnesota, which has long been the very 
name for wheat, produced only ten and a 
half bushels, and Kansas seventeen and 
seven tenths bushels. Of all the wheat ex- 
ported from the United States, Washington 
and Oregon to-day furnish about a quarter, 
mostly shipped around Cape Horn to Cork, 
Ireland, and to England and Scotland. 
Corn, the great crop of the Middle West, 
is not raised to any extent in Washington 
and Oregon, owing to the absence of con- 
tinued hot weather; but both States pro- 
duce large quantities of alfalfa, which in 
the far West, especially in the irrigated 
districts, has assumed first importance as 
a cattle-food. 

Compared with the arid regions, the 
coastal strip is not a great cattle country, 
though it is building up considerable 
dairy interests. Hop-culture on a large 
scale is also assuming great importance, 
Oregon being the greatest producer of all 
the States, and Oregon and Washington 
together shipping more than half the 
American crop. In the hop season there 
are sections of the Willamette valley which 
remind one strongly of the fields of Kent, 
England. Both States are also taking an 
important part in the development of the 
new American beet-sugar industry. And 
Oregon and Washington fruit has a repu- 
tation only second to that of California. 

It is a somewhat singular fact that most 
of the great fisheries of the world are lo- 
cated off coasts which are rocky and inhos- 
pitable and often scantily and meanly 
populated, but the favored American 
Northwest furnishes an example of a rich 
and fertile land washed by a hardly less 
fertile sea ; for the salmon-fisheries of Puget 
Sound and the Columbia River must now 
be numbered among the great fishing in- 
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dustries of the world. Every year millions 
of salmon, swarming from the ocean into 
the rivers to spawn, are taken in nets and 
traps, canned, and shipped the world over. 
In the Columbia River salmon-fishing has 
long been an important-industry, with nu- 
merous canneries at Astoria and at other 
points up the river. More recently the fish- 
eries of Puget Sound have been developed 
until they are of first importance. In 1901, 
a phenomenal year, Washington packed 
over seven million dollars’ worth of fish and 
Oregon over two million dollars’ worth. 
But the sea, and not its fisheries,—nor 
even the wonderful resources of the soil, nor 
mines, nor lumber, —is the great hope and 
opportunity of the Pacific Northwest. 
For here is the gateway of empire; here 
on the sea-edge, in magnificent harbors, 
cities have sprung up which will take toll 
on the products of a million farms and 
ranges. Without its harbors the coastal 
strip would still become a densely popu- 
lated and prosperous land, but with them 
it will become great in cities and great in 
commercial power. It is the characteristic 
of the Pacific shore of the continent that 
it turns a rude shoulder to the sea. Here 
are mountains, and here at their base is the 
sea, abrupt, final, inhospitable, unlike the 
Atlantic shore, which runs out tentatively 
in bars and sheltering headlands, with scat- 
tering islands and wide-opening deltas 
where ships may easily run to shelter. 
Only in three or four places in fifteen hun- 
dred miles of coast are there indentations 
in the rude mountain wall where vessels 
can find safe haven, but these harbors 
make up in excellence what they lack in 
numbers. The three chief openings are at 
the bay of San Francisco, at the mouth of 
the Columbia River, and in Puget Sound; 
and here the greater cities of the coast 
have naturally sprung into existence, and 
are struggling with fine spirit for suprem- 
acy in the growing trade of the far East. 
Each harbor-opening has been made a ter- 
minal point for one or more transconti- 
nental railway lines, and already most of 
the ports have their own fleets of ships 
ready to carry the products of the empire 
behind the mountains and return with the 
goods of far countries. As an example of 
the world-wide extent of their commerce, 
nothing could be more striking than the 
record of the foreign grain-fleet which went 
out loaded from Portland in the year 1901. 
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There were seventy-seven British vessels, 
two Danish, one Dutch, eleven French, 
thirty-four German, two Italian, and one 
Norwegian, and their cargoes went to 
nearly every part of the world. 

The Eastern visitor finds the cities of the 
Northwestern coast brimful of life, color, 
significance, picturesque interest; and 
though the forces which have combined 
in their making are somewhat similar, 
each has a distinct character and individ- 
uality. “Lively,” a word of the West, 
may well be applied to them—a sort of 
brisk activity, youthfulness, ozone. They 
have the rather unusual capacity of doing 
big things and talking about them lustily 
at the same time. It is the cry of the street 
corners: “Just watch us grow. See us get- 
ting to the front.” 

Portland (90,426 people in 1900) and 
Seattle (80,671 people in 1900), the largest 
of the Northwestern cities, are about the 
size of Scranton, Pennsylvania, or Lowell, 
Massachusetts, but they give the impression 
of being much larger, more important, 
more metropolitan. A Western town of 
twenty thousand makes more noise than an 
Eastern city of several times the size. One 
invariably overestimates Western popula- 
tions. Seattle and Tacoma, spread out on 
hillsides, with chimneys smoking, buildings 
looming above the sky-line of the hills, and 
harbors full of busy ships, seem at first 
glance to be Chicagos, at the very least, and 
when one is actually inside of them there 
seems a sort of conspiracy to keep him so 
busy that he will have no opportunity of 
correcting his early impressions. Last 
spring, when I arrived in Seattle, the ships 
were loading for Nome and the Klondike, 
and it seemed evident that every one was 
going and had only ten minutes to reach the 
dock. But when the ships weighed anchor 
and sailed away into the sunset, the people 
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were still hurrying, and I began to see why 
they had accomplished so much in twenty 
years. 

Every citizen possesses an extraordinary 
knowledge of his city; in five minutes he 
will give you fifty reasons why it is to be, 
shortly, the very greatest in the world. He 
has such a hearty way of rubbing his hands 
and telling you he likes it out West that 
you are almost convinced that you ought 
to come out and live beside him. He is per- 
fectly invincible, indisputable, the North- 
westerner. In Seattle he convinces you 
beyond argument that Seattle is the only 
port of any consequence on the coast; at 
Tacoma he causes your memory to blot 
out Seattle ascompletely as if you had never 
heard of it; and at Portland you are cer- 
tain that the Columbia River is the only 
true inlet from the Pacific Ocean. Even the 
smaller towns, Everett, Fairhaven, New 
Whatcom, and ancient Astoria, will give 
you convincing proofs of future greatness. 
And there is quite enough truth to assure 
each of these towns its share of bigness. 

The Easierner who visits Portland usu- 
ally has his mind made up to see a new, 
crude Western town; what he really sees 
is a fine old city, a bit, as it might be, of 
central New York—a square with the post- 
office in the center, tree-shaded streets, 
comfortable homes, and plenty of churches 
and clubs, the signs of conservatism and 
solid respectability. And yet no decay, for 
if there are signs of the order which comes 
of long settlement, there is an equal show 
of brisk energy. Few cities of the size of 
Portland can exhibit finer store and office 
buildings, a better street-car service, or 
more comfortable residences. Unlike al- 
most any other Western town, save San 
Francisco perhaps, it has got beyond its 
first generation; it has acquired the mo- 
mentum of stored riches and passed the 
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stage of pioneer crudities. The sons of the 
pioneers are now coming into power. They 
have been educated in the East, have trav- 
eled in Europe, and they have come back 
to make homes in their beautiful city. 
Wealth and education have blossomed, as 
always, in conservatism and comfort and 
a greater attention to society, art, music. 
Portland is noted for the solidity of its finan- 
cial institutions, its fine clubs and hotels, 
its good schools and libraries. It is begin- 
ning to take a solicitous interest in its his- 
tory, a true sign of the self-consciousness 
which comes of assured success. Pioneer 
societies spring up only when the pioneer 
has become a curiosity. They will tell you 
that there are two classes of society in Port- 
land, each as proud as the sons of the A/ay- 
Jiower themselves: one the descendants of 
those who came around Cape Horn in pre- 
railroad days, the other the descendants of 
those who crossed the plains. 

Portland is in no sense a boom city; it 
is probably less known in the East than 
any other important Western town: it has 
had little advertising compared, for in- 
stance, with Seattle and Tacoma, and for 
many years its growth was slow, though 
substantial. Yet during the ten years ended 
in 1900 only three important cities in the 
United States had a greater percentage 
of gain in population. In 1890 it had only 
46,385 inhabitants; in 1900 it had 90,426, 
nearly double. In the same time San Fran- 
cisco increased only 14.6 percent. But the 
exposition of 1905, by which Portland will 
celebrate the centennial of Lewis and 
Clark’s discovery of Oregon, will probably 
make the city thoroughly known in every 
quarter of the land. 

Portland is a singular combination of the 
seaport and the inland town. Probably 
seven out of ten Eastern people, with the 
question suddenly put, would place Port- 
land on the Pacific Ocean, and a consider- 
able proportion of the remainder would 
have it on the Columbia River. But it is 
one hundred miles from the ocean, and 
several miles from the Columbia, in the 
Willamette valley, the region of fine farms 
and orchards. The Willamette River at 
Portland is a majestic stream, so deep that 
great ocean vessels come from all the world 
to load at its docks. Portland is the fifth 
city in the United States as a wheat-ex- 
porter, the total shipment for 1901 being 
over thirteen million bushels—nearly equal 
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to that of San Francisco, and largely ex- 
ceeding those of Seattle and Tacoma put 
together. It also has a large lumber, flour, 
fruit, and fish business. 

Two views in Portland stand out in the 
writer’s memory above all others: the first, 
the wide, busy river as seen from one of 
the bridges, the city rising on both sides, 
and tali-masted ships moored at the docks ; 
the second, the view at sunset of the rose- 
colored, snow-capped peak of Mount Hood 
from the beautiful drives in the outskirts of 
the town. 

The cities of Puget Sound give a very 
different impression from Portland. Puget 
Sound is one of the finest harbors in the 
world, if not the finest—a deep bay, over a 
hundred miles long, cut off from the ocean 
by the mountainous western peninsula of 
Washington. The waters nearly everywhere 
are deep, the shores abrupt, and the tide is 
moderate. Ships may go from Tacoma 
half-way to Alaska without passing out of 
this great sound and its extensions north- 
ward. 

From Olympia, at the south, to Blaine, 
on the Canadian boundary, a dozen 
ports have sprung into existence along this 
great landlocked harbor, and two of them 
have become important cities— Tacoma, at 
the head of Commencement Bay, with 
37,714 people (in 1900), and Seattle, thirty 
miles northward, with a population of 
80,671 (1900) ; then, farther north, Everett 
(7838 people), Fairhaven (4228), New 
Whatcom (6834), and several other small 
but ambitious seaport towns. Still farther 
to the north, just over the Canadian line 
in British Columbia, on the northern ex- 
tension of Puget Sound, is the growing 
and important town of Vancouver (13,685 
people), destined to play the part of rival 
to the American cities below. Across the 
sound, on Vancouver Island, is the quaint 
old British capital of Victoria (16,841 
people), full of soldiers, Indians, and China- 
men, but wonderfully welf built and well 
kept, with a solid British conservatism and 
respectability. 

Seattle clings to a steep hillside; a little 
shake, it seems, would send it sliding down 
into the sea. A shelf of piling has been 
built out into the water at the bottom for 
docks, and here, also, run the railroads. 
The main streets are notches cut in the 
hillside, and it is a wonder indeed, and 
a source of alarm to the visitor, to see 
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the little flat-topped cable-cars running 
up and down the perilous grades of the 
cross-streets. Loaded teams go. tacking 
zigzag up these hills like a sailing-ship in 
the wind, and pedestrians are . given 
cleats and railings on some of the side- 
walks to help them make the climb. But, 
in the face of these difficulties, Seattle has 
built a fine city, a great harbor and docks, 
a ship-building plant, a coaling-depot, a 
navy-yard, and many manufacturing in- 
dustries. No other American city that I 
know of gives such an impression of bound- 
less activity, such a stir of enterprise and 
noise, as Seattle, such a determination to 
grow and be big. They will tell you of the 
“Seattle spirit,” the willingness of the citi- 
zens to pay their money to help the town. 
Desiring a railroad terminal, they promptly 
collect a hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars by popular subscription, and build a 
branch from the rival town of Tacoma; 
they give their ship-builder a hundred 
thousand dollars outright to enable him to 
secure the contract for a United States war- 
ship. A city of many beautiful homes and 
schools, it has also a large floating popula- 
tion always in evidence on the streets, young 
men mostly, for it is the gateway to the 
Alaska mines. Here the miners outfit, and 


here they return either poverty-stricken or 


with gold to spend, giving the town some 
of the freedom and spirit of the mining- 
camp. Living expenses, a few years ago so 
high that they were a national marvel, are 
now not more exorbitant than in the East, 
a reduction due to the development of the 
surrounding agricultural country. 
Tacoma, like Seattle, is located on a 
hillside, a bright, clean, attractive city, a 
great lumbering and shipping center, with 
a growing flour-milling business and a pro- 
spective smelting industry. Its docks are 
a marvel to the visitor: one of the ware- 
houses is nearly half a mile long, so ar- 
ranged that the railroads come in at one 
side and the ships at the other—a system 
which renders the handling of goods re- 
markably cheap. Being the chief outlet 
for the wheat-fields of eastern Washington 
and the vast forests and coal-mines to the 
south and southeast of Puget Sound, it has 
built up a great commerce both domestic 
and foreign, its total foreign business ex- 
ceeding that of any other Pacific port ex- 
cept San Francisco. tn the far West wheat 
is shipped in sacks insiead of in bulk, as in 
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the East, and the method of handling by 
electrically operated conveyors is a revela- 
tion to the visitor, great ships loading for 
far-away ports with a rapidity simply as- 
tonishing. Here, also, come the vessels of 
the Orient. I walked through long ware- 
houses packed with tea and matting and 
hemp and other products of the far East, 
brought in exchange for American bread- 
stuffs. Here lumber-schooners back up to 
the very doors of the sawmills and receive 
their cargoes. Here, also, are great coal- 
docks where steamers can fill their bunkers 
within a few rods of the place where they 
take their cargo. All this business is grow- 
ing at a rate hardly conceivable, the entire 
commerce of Puget Sound having in- 
creased four hundred and seventy-four per 
cent. in ten years’ time. 
We now come to the consideration of 
the greater arid and semi-arid Northwest 
beyond the Cascade Mountains, differen- 
tiated as it is from the rich coastal strip by 
the lack of sufficient rain, but already pos- 
sessing great importance in agriculture, — 
chiefly irrigation farming, stock-raising, 
and mining, —with the promise of a greater 
future. A large part of this territory is 
made up of high plateaus, rising in Mon- 
tana, Idaho, and Wyoming to the stupen- 
dous, rugged heights of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The mountains were at oncea help 
and a hindrance in the settlement of the 
country—a help because they are full of 
rich mineral deposits, with plenty of game in 
the wilder uplands, streams full of fish, and 
scenery of unmatched grandeur, attractive 
to adventurers from every part of the world. 
But by delaying road- and railroad-building 
the mountains held back for long the settled 
occupation of the country. A few years 
ago both the Rockies and the Cascades 
might well have been classed as “only 
scenery and rocks”; but it is typical of 
modern development that even the snow- 
clad peaks should now be made to serve 
the practical purposes of man. For they 
furnish the water for the irrigated fields of 
the valleys below, and render possible the 
habitation of plateaus once regarded as ir- 
reclaimable deserts. The Federal govern- 
ment has wisely taken possession of a large 
portion of the summits of both the ranges, 
creating vast national forest reserves and 
parks in extent comparable only to small 
States, so that the sources of the life- 
giving waters of the western half of the 
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continent may be forever protected and 
conserved. In no part of the entire United 
States has the Federal government such 
large interests as in the Northwest, for it 
controls not only the area of the forest re- 
serves, but vast tracts of land yet un- 
claimed by settlers, and immense Indian 
and military reservations. It is probable 
that the people of the 

United States — still 

own or control over 

three fourths of the 

entire territory of the 

five Northwestern 

States, and much of it 

will be forever a wil- 
derness and a nation- 

al playground. But 

the habitable parts 

of the country are 

large enough to sup- 

port an immense pop- 
ulation, the develop- 

ment thus far having 

barely begun. 

More than a cen- 
turyago hardy, wilder- 
ness-loving — trappers 
and hunters had en- 
this country, 
laying the foundation 
for the free life which 
followed. Then came 
the inevitable  pros- 
pector tramping the 
hills, the real though 
unintentional founder 
of empire; for every 
pan of gold he washed 
from the mountain { 
gulches brought in a ue 
settler from the East. 
The trappers were 
pure nomads, passing 
on, and leaving only 
the burnt embers of their camp-fires; but 
with the pioneers came ugly shack towns, 
ragged and boisterous, but the virile germs 
of advancing civilization. In Idaho and 
Montana many of these mining towns still 
exist, Butte City itself being only an over- 
grown mining-camp. Indeed, new ones 
are constantly appearing, exact prototypes 
of the old, and hardly less reckless and free. 
Only yesterday the Thunder Mountain 
country of Idaho was opened; a dozen 
little camps sprang into the 
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stories of the doings of which brought back 
memories of the fifties in California and 
the sixties in Montana. Even to-day the 
prospector is one of the familiar figures of 
the Rocky Mountain Northwest, for while 
settlement has been rapid, the country is 
immense and rugged, with vast areas of 
free land, even unsurveyed land, to be had 
for the taking, and 
the prospector has as 
good a chance now 
as he ever had— 
perhaps better, for 
low-grade ores that 
were worthless ten 
years ago can now be 
worked with profit. 
Parts of the interior 
of Idaho to-day are 
as much a wilderness 
and almost as difficult 
of access as the gold- 
fields of Alaska. 
Following the min- 
ers, came the cattle 
andsheepmen,swarm- 
ing up from Texas, 
spreading widely over 
the free range, build- 
ing up the unique 
cow-town of — the 
plains, and molding 
that most distinct of 
Western types, the 
cow-boy, with a civili- 
zation as quick on the 
trigger, as wild and 
free, as that of the 
i mining-camps_ them- 
selves. This life still 
exists, to a large ex- 
tent, in the arid N orth- 
west, but much toned 
down, it is true, much 
more businesslike, 
with an eye always open to the Chicago 
market reports, and cattle too valuable to 
“punch.” Even to-day the chief industries 
of Wyoming, Idaho, and much of western 
Washington and Oregon are cattle- and 
sheep-raising. In Montana, though the cat- 
tle and sheep business is of high importance, 
it is overshadowed asan industry by the cop- 
per, silver, and gold of the mines. The cow- 
town still exists ; not quite the cow-town of 
the older West, but spirited enough to 
satisfy the most exacting Easterner. Wyo- 
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ming has changed the least of any of the 
Western States: it is still distinctly a cattle 
State—rolling plains, mountains, desert, 
with a few rich and fertile valleys, and a 
population so scattered that one may some- 
times travel for days without seeing a sign 
of human habitation. Twice the size of 
Pennsylvania, it has 
a bare one seventh 
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for the irrigation farmer’s chief crop in all 
this region is hay—alfalfa mostly. He cuts 
several crops a year; his yield is as certain 
as the water in his ditches, and his profits 
sure. He feeds his own small herds, and 
sells the remainder of his crop to the big 
ranchmen; and the cattle go to market 

in good condition. 





as many people, or 
only a fraction more 
than one inhabitant 
to each square mile 
of territory. 

Yet in Wyoming, 
as in all other parts 
of the arid North- 
west, ranchers are 
crowding into the 
irrigable valleys, 
many of which have 
become thickly pop- 
ulated and wonder- 
fully well cultivated 
and beautiful to 
look upon. The Big 
Horn basin of Wyo- 
ming, for instance, 
only a few years ago 
an Indian wilder- 
and a resort 
for hunters, is now 
rapidly settling up ; 
so is the valley of 
the Snake River in 
Idaho and in Wash- 
ington, the Yellow- 
stone and the Mis- 
sourl and __ their 
branches in Mon- 
tana, the Yakima in 
the west, and also 
many lesser streams. 
‘These new ranchers 
are helping to rev- 
olutionize the cat- 
tle and sheep industries, which will prob- 
ably be long the most important of any in 
the arid West. The old wild, long-horned 
cattle have all but disappeared, and their 
places have been taken by well-bred Here- 
ford, Galloway, and Shorthorn — stock, 
which is carefully fed and well protected. 
The herds are not as large as they were, 
nor are they dependent entirely upon the 
free range, to survive or starve as the snow 
is shallow or deep, or the grass rich or poor ; 
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Sheep are increas- 
ing in numbers, 
though the cattle- 
men wage unremit- 
ting war upon them 
for the possession 
of the free range, 
even to exterminat- 
ing large flocks, 
and sometimes kill- 
ing the herders. A 
third of all the sheep 
in the United States 
are owned in the 
Northwest, and Bill- 
ingsin Montanaand 
The Dalles in Ore- 
gon are the great- 
est initial wool-mar- 
kets inthe country. 
Butagriculture in 
the dry Northwest 
is by no means con- 
fined to cattle and 
sheep, with the de- 
pendent industry of 
hay-raising. One of 
the important dis- 
coveries of recent 
years, relative to 
this region, is the 
fact that there are 
varying degrees of 
aridity. There are 
vast stretches of 
land where little or 
no rain ever falls, 
where no crops will 
ever grow except under irrigation; but in 
certain localities a little heavier rainfall en- 
ables the settlers to practise what has come 
to be known as “ dry farming,” a develop- 
ment of the first importance. Between 
the Cascade Mountains and the Rockies 
a large territory in eastern Washington, 
northeastern Oregon, and northwestern 
Idaho is thus farmed. Here there is 
double the rainfall of most of the arid 
Northwest, though the total precipitation is 
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only a small fraction of that in humid west- 
ern Washington. This is the famous Pa- 
louse, Walla Walla, and Lewiston country, 
which has become, within a few years, one 
of the most important wheat centers in the 
United States. The soil is exceedingly rich, 
raising without fertilization often as high 
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of 36,848 (1900), an increase of eighty- 
five per cent. over that of 1890, and it is 
yearly growing in importance as a rail- 
road and business center. Other towns of 
this notable district are Umatilla and Pen- 
dleton in Oregon, Walla Walla and Colfax 
in Washington, and Lewiston in Idaho. 
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as thirty-five bushels to the acre, though 
the country is often so dry that it seems as 
if the fields must blow away in dust. In 
some regions water must be hauled for 
miles, often by railroad, for culinary pur- 
poses. Yet here grow these wonderful 
wheat crops, and here has sprung up a 
fine new civilization, with many _pros- 
perous towns. Spokane, in Washington, is 
the great center of this agricultural district 
—a beautiful, clean, well-ordered town, 
with fine water-power, flour-mills, electric 
lights, and car lines. It has a population 
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One may safely prophesy that here. will 
grow up ultimately one of the important 
agricultural districts of the Union. 
Fruit-raising is also becoming yearly a 
more valuable resource of the arid land. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of the or- 
chards and fields of such irrigated valleys 
as the Yakima in Washington, Hood River 
in Oregon, the Boisé and the Snake in Ida- 
ho, the Yellowstone in Montana, and others. 
In half a dozen years the strawberry-raisers 
of Hood River have made themselves fa- 
mous, shipping their product for hundreds 
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of miles in every direction. Indeed, it is 
to irrigation that all this region must look 
for its greatest future development. Alfalfa 
hay, as I have said, is now the chief crop, 
and a very profitable one, but the farmers 
are gradually working out into other lines. 
Most of the smailer streams are now utilized 
pretty fully, but almost nothing has so far 
been done to take out the almost limitless 
supply of water from the Columbia, Snake, 
Yellowstone, and Missouri. With the stor- 
age reservoirs assured by the now prom- 
ised assistance of the Federal govern- 
ment, and the more careful distribution of 
water already in use, the irrigated area of 
all the arid Northwest can be greatly in- 
creased. 

In mining the arid Northwest occupies a 
place of first importance. Montana is to- 
day the third State in the Union in mineral 
wealth, and the greatest copper-producing 
center of the world. The value of its out- 
put of copper, gold, silver, and coal is 
nearly seventy million dollars a year, Butte 
City being the center of the industry, a city 
so full of picturesque interest that I shall 
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write about it more fully in another article 
of this series. Idaho is the eleventh State 
in the Union in mineral wealth, with an 
annual product of nearly ten million dol- 
lars. Wyoming has important coal deposits 
worth nearly six million dollars a year. 

This, in barest outline, is the new North- 
west. An instantaneous photograph has 
been almost a necessity, so rapidly is the 
country changing. ‘Two things the visitor 
is sure of: immense basic resources and a 
superb activity of growth. What he sees 
to-day will be different and better to-mor- 
row, and he can only faintly foreshadow 
the ultimate greatness of the country. As 
an enthusiastic Westerner has asserted, 
“the development of the United States be- 
gan at the back door” (meaning the At- 
lantic coast) ; “ you shall see one day what 
the front door is like.” 

And the Northwesterner, looking 
never behind, has anchored his confidence 
firmly in the unmatched resources of his 
country and in the surety of reaching in 
trade the millions of Asia and the new pop- 
ulation of Alaska. 


so 


“TEARS, IDLE TEARS” 


BY 


YES, weep no longer. 


R. 


FH. 5. 


Heart, be strong. 


Seek not to borrow the secret sorrow, 
3ut wait the morrow, 
And end thy sorrow—and song. 
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BY STEWART WHITE 


; city, if you were trees, you 
WG fe were silhouettes, and _pre- 
BSN tended to have very dark- 
colored shadows, and were very full of 
birds; and if you were gardens, you had 
fountains and dusky bypaths, and square, 
low, yellow buildings, and your natural fea- 
tures looked just artificial enough and your 
marble statues just natural enough to be 
neither nature nor art, but something much 
more charming; and if you were streets, 
you were narrow and winding and unex- 
pected, and lighted only by rare lanterns; 
and if you were the lanterns, you stuck out 
from the walls on iron arms; and if you 
were churches, you were rich and big and 
dim and impressive; and if you were 
priests, you wore long red or lavender or 
black or brown or white or party-colored 
gowns, and wandered about the narrow 
streets in flocks; and if you were the sun, 
you shone warm and bright all day, and 
tried to set as near as might be behind a 
great soaring dome; and if you were the 
dome, you were much loftier than the skies ; 
and if you were bells, you were innumerable 
and musical, and given to tolling at all times 
of the day and night; and if you were sol- 
diers, you either wore three-cornered hats 
and long azure cloaks and looked digni- 
fied, or round tarpaulin hats with flowing 
cock’s plume and short dark cloaks and 
looked jaunty, or stiff derby hats with a tri- 
color and a single long feather and looked 
funny, or a miscellaneous variety of less 
important toggery and looked ashamed; 
and if you were rich people, you drove 
funny little dog-carts rapidly around cor- 
ners in a beautiful park, being careful to 
have your mustache at forty-five degrees, 
or your hat and veil well over your nose ; 
and if you were poor people, you sat on 
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long stone steps in the sun, or dickered for 
vegetables, or otherwise had a good time; 
and if you were hackmen, you drove very 
small baby-carriages and wore brigands’ 
clothes; and if you were their horses, you 
carried many red and glittering and jin- 
gling things to catch the tourist’s delight ; 
and if you were the tourist, you consulted 
red books; and if you were the red books, 
you knew more about it than ever I will; 
and if you were the city in general, you were 
very old and dirty and interesting and in- 
congruous and lazy; and if you were the 
people, you were perfectly satisfied to bea 
great big comic opera with all the cos- 
tumes and stage-settings; and if you were 
the sky, you were blue, blue, blue. For the 
city was Rome. 

As for the boy, his name was James 
Madison Griggs. 

His coming to Rome was purely for- 
tuitous. In fact, he did not know that it 
was Rome. He had crawled into a peas- 
ant’s cart at a little seaport the night before, 
and had been awakened by officials poking 
him and the vegetables at the gate of the 
wall. They were appraising the city cus- 
toms, but he did not know that either, and 
he thought they looked enough like police- 
men to warrant an insulting “face” and 
dance when he had withdrawn sufficiently. 
After this he looked abouthim. A small boy 
presenting himself, James Madison Griggs 
asked him a question. 

“Soy, kid, what ’s the name of this way- 
station ?”’ he inquired through the corner 
of his mouth. 

“Non capisco Inglese,” replied the 
other, showing his teeth in a friendly smile. 

Whereupon James Madison smote him 
sorely for being a Dago, and marched on 
with his hands in his pockets and his cap 
on one side. Near the center of a large 
square rose an obelisk like that in Central 
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Park. Beyond it was a rectangular build- 
ing with columns, on the top of which 
hovered a row of colossal statues. So 
graceful were their poised attitudes, so airy 
the arrested gestures of their hands and 
feet, that they seemed to have descended 
for a moment from the upper air, and to 
be about winging their way again before 
the beholder had more than caught a 
glimpse of them. 

“Gee!” remarked James. “Get on to 
the mugs!” After which he spat skilfully 
through his teeth. 

He discovered that he was hungry, and 
so set about encompassing his breakfast. 
This he conceived to be not difficult, because 
he shrewdly surmised the Dago character to 
be the same the world over. He placed 
himself before a little shop in front of 
which was displayed a variety of breads 
and fruits. Then he danced up and down 
and screamed and pointed to a spot accu- 
rately in the middle distance until the at- 
tention of the visible world was directed in 
frantic speculation to the spot; whereupon 
he swiftly seized provisions and departed. 
Quite unexpectedly he was pursued by a 
creature with a cocked hat and a lohg 
cloak. In the ease of his escape he had 
time to reflect that he had probably been 
mistaken in his police diagnosis of the offi- 
cials at the gate. 

Near the base of another obelisk he sat 
down to eat. After the meal he settled 
himself comfortably on the stone step, and 
scowled at the gentle children who gathered 
about him at a respectful distance. Oh, he 
was a véry tough youth! 

In moments like this he gloated over the 
thought. He had been the terror of the 
village until authority gave him up. He 
had “done stunts ”’ to the city school until 
the city school had to rid herself of him 
in self-defense. Private tutors passed as 
telegraph-poles pass a train. Corporal 
punishment merely improved his circula- 
tion. Then he ran away to sea, to the con- 
sternation of everybody and the fatigue of 
the police, who vainly tried to look him up. 
His parents grieved. Their friends re- 
joiced. The captain of the vessel cursed, 
for he could get absolutely no work out of 
James Madison, even with a rope’s-end. 
The harder he whipped, the more stubborn 
became the terror; but as the captain pos- 
sessed a certain proud skill in the manipu- 
lation of his weapon, James was made 
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uncomfortable enough to desert at the first 
port. That happened to be Civitavecchia. 
Therefore Rome. 

The sun shone warm and yellow against 
the square irregular stones of .the broad 
piazza before him. It was grateful, this 
sun, after the winter chill of the sea. He 
stretched his legs straight out in front of * 
him, pulled his cap down over his eyes, 
thrust both hands into his trousers pockets, 
and began to whistle at the sky. A heavy 
two-wheeled dray bumped slowly by, its 
driver occupying a sidewise hood perched 
atop. It was drawn by pure-white oxen 
with long horns. Various people sauntered 
here and there across the middle distance. 
The broad-eaved roofs of the square sul- 
phur-yellow houses showed in pleasing 
complement of color to the azure of the 
heavens. A number of children who had 
been regarding him went away. One, a 
clear-skinned little girl with a bright waist 
and a contadina square of cloth on her 
pretty head, approached timidly and offered 
him a pansy. He stopped whistling. 

“Go ’way, kid!” said he. 

At the sound of his voice the little girl 
suddenly broke into the rarest of smiles, 
showing all her beautiful white teeth. She 
sat down beside him at once, and laid the 
pansy on his hand. 

James Madison, flattered at the atten- 
tion, changed the tilt of his hat from his 
eyes to one ear, and deigned to take the 
flower. Whereupon the little girl smiled 
again. 

“ Molta bella,” said she, in her baby tones. 

“ Betcher life!” replied James Madison 
Griggs. 

He fished about in his pockets until he 
discovered a broken bit of coral which he 
had laboriously “swiped” from the cabin 
of the second mate. This he tossed non- 
chalantly to his companion, with the air of 
a prince conferring largesse. 

“Take that for your good looks,” quoth 
he. 

The little girl seized it with rapture. 

“Mille grazie, signor!” she cried in a 
gurgling over-note of delight. “Sono obli- 
gata alla vostra gentilezza.” 

She nestled up close to her new friend 
and took his hand in both her own. He 
looked down on her with a half-amused, 
half-tolerant kindliness. 

“Blame’ if you ain’t a ’fectionate little 
kid!” said he. 
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She smiled up at him happily. 

“Mi chiamo Tessa,” said she, pointing 
one small finger at her breast in vigorous 
pantomime, and repeating the name several 
times. 

“Tessa?” asked he, understandingly, in- 
dicating her. 

“Si, si, si!”’ she cried, delighted. 

“Jim,” said he, gravely, touching the 
region of his stomach. 

“Zscheem,” she parroted, with a silvery 
laugh. 

The other children had returned, and 
were regarding the two delightedly. 

“Ecco Tessa qui, ama |’Inglese!” cried 
they, in derision. ~ 

Tessa looked at them with wide, troubled 
child’s eyes a moment, and began gently 
to cry. James was on his feet in a mo- 
ment. 

“T don’t know what you Dagos had th’ 
nerve to say to her,” he said threateningly, 
“but you got to come off quick!” 
Whereupon he spat through his teeth again, 
preparing for battle. 

A great bell behind him began to clang 
solemnly. The group in front scampered 
suddenly away, leaving him and the little 
Tessa alone in the sun-soaked square, alone 


with the heavy vibrating notes of the 
booming bell. 

“’Fraid-cats! ’Fraid-cats!’’ cried James 
after the retreating hosts. He felt a soft 
tug at his arm, and, looking down, met the 
melting eyes of little Tessa fixed on his. 


“Vieni nella chiesa, Zscheem,’’ she 
pleaded in her gentle voice, and began to 
urge him past the obelisk to a great stone 
building reached by broad stone steps. 

“TI don’t know your game,” said James, 
“but I ’m with you, from marbles to 
mumps.” 

They mounted the steps, crossed a stone 
platform, entered a great stone vestibule, 
pushed aside a heavy hanging curtain of 
leather, and James Madison Griggs sud- 
denly found himself struck small, as though 
he had been enabled to look at himself 
through the wrong end of an opera-glass. 

The place was vast and cool, and very, 
very rich and silent. There were many 
great columns, standing as still and solemn 
as pines in a woodland, but they were hung 
with heavy stripes of crimson edged with 
gold. There were deep recesses back of 
the columns, but because of the gleam 
there, too, of the same gorgeous colors, 
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they were not dark. Above the columns 
were quiet frescos, graceful figures of 
white marble, soaring arches of white stone ; 
but the frescos glowed with the tints of 
the masters, the marble figures were girdled 
or sandaled or diademed with purest gold, 
and the soaring arches were incrusted with 
gold and precious stones. The upper air 
was peopled. Saints, angels, demons, vir- 
gins hovered there in great variety of poise, 
all arrested for the instant to hear the Word 
of God before they continued on the rapid 
way their attitudes suggested. Above them 
was a square gold-and-white ceiling—far 
off, farther than the sky. 

These things James Madison Griggs 
saw, and the shadows. They were every- 
where, these shadows, stealing to and fro, 
wavering, lingering, hiding, concealing, 
revealing, never still, trembling like the 
souls of those condemned. 

As he and the little Tessa entered the 
leather-curtained door, the latter bobbed 
ludicrously down on her knees for a mo- 
ment, and then arose, dragging her com- 
panion after her down between the columns, 
A hundred or so people were wandering 
idly here and there, looking somehow Lil- 
liputian. 

“Gee!” said James Madison Griggs to 
himself. “It’s a church—a Dago church!” 
He then looked about him with reviving 
confidence, for he had the tough boy’s 
scorn of churches and things religious. A 
priest in a little square box eyed them as 
they passed. 

“Choice old fake!” said James. 

But, for all that, it was a church; you 
could recognize the Sunday feel to it. So 
James whistled out loud. 

Now James knew very well that a whistle 
inside a church at once spoils the church. 
He knew this because he had once tried it. 
On that occasion the congregation had 
promptly disintegrated from a congrega- 
tion into angry individuals demanding 
punitory spanks. The Sunday feel had 
vanished from the air; the religious awe 
had evaporated before present wrath; in 
fact, the church, as a condition of mind, 
a peace of spirit, a religious institution, a 
what you will, had temporarily but com- 
pletely disappeared before the iniquitous 
sibilance of Griggs. So now James whistled. 

Then, with an overwhelming wave of 
awe, he realized that the whistle had not 
affected the church in the least. The people 
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wandered idly here and there, looking 
somehow Lilliputian; the graceful marble 
figures, the frescoed throng, the solemn 
columns, the square gold-and-white ceiling 
farther off than the sky, the shadows steal- 
ing to and fro, wavering, lingering, hiding, 
never still, trembling like the souls of those 
condemned—all these continued on their 
way, unhasting, untarrying, stilly earnest, 
grandly sure, to that greater glory of which 
they alone seemed to feel the uplift, the 
- grandeur of which they alone but dimly re- 
flected tothe world. Itwasa church in spite 
of the whistle. It would continue a church, 
vast and cool and richly silent, though riot 
should attempt to shake its peace. 

They turned now sharply to the left. A 
massive canopy, as great as the dwelling of 
a man, held up by twisted bronze columns 
twined with gold, supporting four grand 
prophets in flowing garments and long of 
beard, opposed itself to their further prog- 
ress. The four prophets seemed ever about 
to stir in the ascent, as though they too 
had paused to hear the Word, and must 
then away. Beneath the canopy tall candles 
burned. Beneath the candles stood an altar. 
Beneath the altar was a crypt of gold and 
precious stones, wonderful beyond words ; 
and here the most solemn shadow, the most 
glorious light dwelt— the shadow of aman’s 
death, the prophetic light of a resurrection 
to come. . 

A railing barred their way. Tessa knelt. 
The people imperceptibly and silently gath- 
ered. They found themselves hemmed in 
by the throng. James Madison Griggs felt 
distinctly uncomfortable and just a little 
angry. Like most healthy-minded boys of 
his age, he disliked to have this sentimental 
side of his nature touched, just as a racoon 
does not care to have the end of its nose 
rubbed. He knit his brows, and stared at 
a mosaic picture in the dim back of the 
vaulted chancel—far back, so far back that 
the chancel itself was large enough for a 
church. Long lines of dusty light slanted 
down from the narrow windows high up in 
the curve. One of them fell on an ivory 
face, suffering, strangely pitiful in the dumb 
agony of a tortured soul translated through 
the mastery of a cunning hand. Near the 
brow was a single point of light. After 
gazing intently at this for a few moments, 
his sight became mesmerically dazzled, so 
that the surroundings resolved themselves 
into an inrushing gray mist, and he could 
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see only the face, suffering, strangely piti- 
ful. It fascinated him. 

Then a murmur dragged his attention to 
the chancel. Through two doors on each 
side filed a processional of men gorgeously 
robed in vestments stiff with embroidery. 
At their head paced two boys swinging 
covered brass vessels at the ends of long 
chains, and from the vessels issued clouds 
of sweet smoke that perfumed the air and 
whitened the long shafts of light from the 
narrow windows. The smell was that of 
the mystery which haunted the changing 
shadows. One by one the figures of the 
procession passed the little rail, ecclesiasti- 
cal, medieval, rustling softly with the noise 
of heavy silks, silent, ceremonious, until 
they had all defiled before the ivory face, 
bending the knee before the suffering and 
the pity. Then the shadows of the mystery 
came rushingly across; the sorrow of the 
ivory face, the perfume of the censers, 
the silence of the great far-off abode of the 
saints and demons and angels with the at- 
titudes of pause—all these cleaved the still- 
ness in the grand vibrations of an organ, 
and a clear soprano voice arose as the 
voice of the upper air. 

“ Gloria in excelsis Deo!”’ it trilled; and 
from the chancel the motionless figures, 
gorgeous in the panoply of Rome’s glory, 
chanted back in the roll of an under-bass : 
“Pro nobis, domine.” 

“Et in terra pax hominibus,” sang the 
voice of the upper air. 

Outside a cloud crossed the disk of the 
sun, and the body of the church became 
dim and indistinct. The pillars wrapped 
themselves in shadows, the far-off ceiling 
in the dusk. The boy, stealing a glance 
behind him, saw only the great multitude 
of angels, like a flock of white birds, stand- 
ing out in the purity of their tint against 
the dimness, poised as though to flutter 
down about him from an undefined region 
of which he could make out only the mys- 
tery and the awe. 

But now the voice of the upper air, 
clear, sweet, causing tears, was soaring on 
higher and higher, cleaving the stillness, 
which clung lovingly about it. One by one 
it surmounted the silences; one by one it 
shook free from the shadows; one by one 
it passed the separate and solemn mysteries 
of the twisted columns, and the four grand 
prophets, the frescoed throng, the graceful 
marble figures, and the far-off gold-and- 
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white ceiling farther than the sky, until at 
last it rode clear, triumphant above them 
all, glorying, chanting the pzean of joy and 
light and life. Then the sun came out 
again, and all was abruptly still. 

A very old man, dressed all in red, was 
holding out something with an appearance 
of command. The multitude of people sank 
to its knees. James Madison Griggs stood 
for a moment bewildered ; then, feeling the 
deprecating tug of Tessa’s hand on his, he 
too knelt and received the host. 

The people arose. Down the length of 
the chancel filed the long recessional. Then, 
when once again the church was still and 
empty, the boy yielded to his companion’s 
bewildered importunities. They followed 
the multitude into the square. 

Some of them lingered to chat near the 
obelisk, others wandered away down the 
side streets. Little Tessa, discovered of 
her mother, pressed his hand. 
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“Addio, buon signor,” said she; but 
he did not hear her. An ox-cart clattered 
by; he did not see it. The broad-eaved 
houses and thesulphur-yellow roofs showed 
in pleasing complement of color to the 
azure of the heavens; he was not aware 
of it. A voice finally roused him. 

“So here you are, youlittle devil,” it said. 

He turned to see the captain of the ship 
standing over him—a short, thick-set man 
with steel-blue eyes and a grimly facetious 
cast of countenance. 

“Run away, did you?” the captain 
began again, and then hesitated because 
of something he saw in the boy’s face. 
“Why, what is it, sonny?” he inquired 
with some solicitude. 

The boy arose, passing his sleeve across 
his eyes; then he placed his hand plead- 
ingly on the captain’s arm. 

“T want to go home,” said he, “to my 
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BY ANITA FITCH 


Y little son, my little son, 
In heaven canst thou rest ? 
And which of all his children does 
The High God love the best ? 


Thou art too weak to stand all day 
And glorify his name; 

Ah, pray him let thee stray awhile 
And play some foolish game. 


Thou art too young to know him great, 
So whisper to him this: 

Thou art just big enough, sometimes 
To hold and fold and kiss. 
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BY JACOB A. RIIS 


Author of ‘‘ The Making of an American,”’ etc. 


WITH PICTURES BY G. W. PETERS 


OW it all came back to 
me: that Sunday in 
early June when I 
stood, a lonely immi- 
grant lad, at the steam- 
er’s rail and looked out 
upon the New World of 
my dreams; upon the 

life that teemed ashore and afloat, and was 

all so strange; upon the miles of streets 
that led nowhere I knew of; upon the 
sunlit harbor, and the gay excursion-boats 
that went to and fro with their careless 
crowds; upon the green hills of Brooklyn; 
upon the majestic sweep of the lordly river. 

I thought that I had never seen anything 

so beautiful, and I think so now, after 

more than thirty years, when I come into 

New York’s harbor ona steamer. But now 

I am coming home; then all the memories 

lay behind. I squared my shoulders against 

what was coming. I was ready and eager. 


° 
Sesennavnceses: 
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But for a passing moment, there at the rail, 
I would have given it all for one familiar 
face, one voice I knew. . 

How it all came back as I stood on the 
deck of the ferry-boat plowing its way from 
the Battery Park to Ellis Island. They 
were there, my fellow-travelers of old: the 
men with their strange burdens of feather- 
beds, cooking-pots, and things unknowable, 
but mighty of bulk, in bags of bed-ticking 
much the worse for wear. There was the 
very fellow with the knapsack that had 
never left him once on the way over, not 
even when he slept. Then he used it as a pil- 
low. It was when he ate that we got fleeting 
glimpses of its interminable coils of sausage, 
its uncanny depths of pumpernickel and 
cheese that eked out the steamer’s fare. I 
saw him last in Pittsburg, still with his sack. 
What long-forgotten memories that crowd 
stirred! The women were there, with their 
gaudy head-dresses and big gold ear-rings. 
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But their hair was raven black instead of 
yellow, and on the young girl’s cheek there 
was a richer hue than the pink and white 
I knew. The men, too, looked like swarthy 
gnomes compared with the stalwart Swede 
or German of my day. They were the 
same, and yet not the same. I glanced 
out over the bay, and behold! all things 
were changed. For the wide stretch of 
squat houses pierced by the single spire of 
Trinity Church there had come a sky-line 
of towering battlements, in the shelter of 
which nestled Castle Garden, once more a 
popular pleasure resort. My eye rested 
upon one copper-roofed palace, and I re- 
called with a smile my first errand ashore 
to a barber’s shop in the old Washington 
Inn, that stood where it is built. I went 
to get a bath and to have my hair cut, and 
they charged me two dollars in gold for it, 
with gold at a big premium ; which charge, 
when I objected to it, was adjudged fair 
by a man who said he was a notary—an 
office I was given to understand was equal 
in dignity to that of a justice of peace or 
of the Supreme Court. And when, still 
unawed, I appealed to the policeman out- 
side, that functionary heard me through, 
dangling his club from his thumb, and de- 
livered himself of a weary “ G’ wan, now!” 
that ended it. There was no more. 

“For the loikes o’ them!” I turned 
sharply to the voice at my elbow, and 
caught the ghost of a grimace on the face 
of the old apple-woman who sat disdain- 
fully dealing out bananas to the “ Dagos” 
and “sheenies ” of her untamed prejudices, 
sole survival in that crowd of the day that 
was past. No, not quite the only one. I 
was another. She recognized it with a look 
and a nod. 

A curiously changing procession has 
passed through Uncle Sam’s gateway since 
I stood at the steamer’s rail that June morn- 
ing in the long ago. Then the tide of Teu- 
tonic immigration that peopled the great 
Northwest was still rising. The last herd 
of buffaloes had not yet gone over the 
divide before the white-tented prairie- 
schooner’s advance; the battle of the Lit- 
tle Big Horn was yet unfought. A circle 
drawn on the map of Europe around the 
countries smitten with the America-unrest 
would, even a dozen years later than that, 
have had Paris for its center. “To-day,” 
said Assistant Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion McSweeney, speaking before the Na- 


tional Geographic Society last winter, “a 
circle of the same size, including the 
sources of the present immigration to the 
United States, would have its center in 
Constantinople.” And he pointed out that 
as steamboat transportation. developed on 
the Danube the center would be more 
firmly fixed in the East, where whole popu- 
lations, notably in the Balkan States, are 
catching the infection or having it thrust 
upon them. Secretary Hay’s recent note 
to the powers in defense of the Rumanian 
Jews told part of that story. Even the 
Italian, whose country sent us half a mil- 
lion immigrants in the last four years, may 
then have to yield first place to the hill 
men with whom kidnapping is an estab- 
lished industry. I mean no disrespect to 
their Sicilian brother bandit. With him it 
is a fine art. 

While the statesman ponders the perils 
of unrestricted immigration, and debates 
with organized labor whom to shut out 
and how, the procession moves serenely 
on. Ellis Island is the nations’ gateway 
to the promised land. There is not another 
such to be found anywhere. In a single 
day it has handled seven thousand immi- 
grants. “Handled” is the word; nothing 
short of it will do. 

“How much you got?” shouts the in- 
spector at the head of the long file moving 
up from the quay between iron rails, and, 
remembering, in the same breath shrieks 
out, “Quanto moneta?” with a gesture 
that brings up from the depths of Pietro’s 
pocket a pitiful handful of paper money. 
Before he has it half out, the interpreter 
has him by the wrist, and with a quick 
movement shakes the bills out upon the 
desk as a dice-thrower “chucks” the 
ivories. 

Ten, twenty, forty lire. He shakes his 
head. Not much, but—he glances at the 
ship’s manifest—is he going to friends ? 

“Si, si! signor,” says Pietro, eagerly; 
his brother of the vineyard—oh, a fine vine- 
yard! And he holds upa bundle of grape- 
sticks in evidence. He has brought them 
all the way from the village at home to 
set them out in his brother’s field. 

“Ugh,” grunts the inspector as he stuffs 
the money back in the man’s pocket, 
shoves him on, and yells, “ Wie viel geld ? ” 
at a hapless German next in line. “They 
won’t grow. They never do. Bring ’em 
just the same.” By which time the German 
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has joined Pietro in his bewilderment en 
route for something or somewhere, shoved 
on by guards, and the inspector wrestles 
with a “case” who is trying to sneak in on 
false pretenses. No go; he is hauled off 
by an officer and ticketed “S. I.,” printed 
large on a conspicuous card. It means 
that he is held for the Board of Special 
Inquiry, which will sift his story. Before 
they reach the door there is an outcry and 
a scuffle. The tide has turned against the 
Italian and the steamship company. He 
was detected throwing the card, back up, 
under the heater, hoping to escape in the 
crowd. He will have to go back. An eagle 
eye, with a memory that never lets go, has 
spotted him as once before deported. King 
Victor Emmanuel has achieved a reluctant 
subject; Uncle Sam has lost a citizen. 
Which is the better off ? 

A stalwart Montenegrin comes next, 
lugging his gun of many an ancient feud, 
and proves his title clear. Neither the feud 
nor the blunderbuss is dangerous under the 
American sun; they will both seem gro- 
tesque before he has been here a month. 
A Syrian from Mount Lebanon holds up 
the line while the inspector fires questions 
at him which it is not given to the unini- 
tiated ear to make out. Goodness knows 
where they get it all. There seems to be 
no language or dialect under the sun that 
does not lie handy to the tongue of these 
men at the desk. There are twelve of them. 
One would never dream there were twelve 
such linguists in the country till he hears 
them and sees them; for half their’ talk is 
done with their hands and shoulders and 
with the official steel pen that transfixes an 
object of suspicion like a merciless spear, 
upon the point of which it writhes in vain. 
The Syrian wriggles off by good luck, and 
to-morrow will be peddling “holy earth 
from Jerusalem,” purloined on his way 
through the Battery, at half a dollar a 
clod. He represents the purely commercial 
element of our immigration, and represents 
it well—or ill, as you take it. He cares 
neither for land and cattle, nor for freedom 
to worship or work, but for cash in the way 
of trade. And he gets it. Hence more 
come every year. 

Looking down upon the crowd in the 
gateway, jostling, bewildered, and voluble 
in a thousand tongues,—so at least it 
sounds, —it seems like a hopeless mass of 
confusion. As a matter of fact, it is all 
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order and perfect system, begun while the 
steamer was yet far out at sea. By the 
time the lighters are tied up at the Ellis 
Island wharf their human cargo is num- 
bered and lettered in groups that corre- 
spond with like entries in the manifest, 
and so are marshaled upon and over the 
bridge that leads straight into the United 
States to the man with the pen who asks 
questions. When the crowd is great and 
pressing, they camp by squads in little stalls 
bearing their proprietary stamp, as it were, 
finding one another and being found when 
astray by the mystic letter that brings to- 
gether in the close companionship of a 
common peril—the pen, one stroke of 
which can shut the gate against them— 
men and women who in another hour go 
their way, very likely never to meet or 
hear Of one another again on earth. The 
sense of the impending trial sits visibly 
upon the waiting crowd. Here and there 
a masterful spirit strides boldly on; the 
mass huddle close, with more or less anx- 
ious look. Five minutes after it is over, 
eating their dinner in the big waiting-room, 
they present an entirely different appear- 
ance. Signs and numbers have disap- 
peared. The groups are recasting them- 
selves on lines of nationality and personal 
preference. Care is cast to the winds. A 
look of serene contentment sits upon the 
face that gropes among the hieroglyphics 
on the lunch-counter bulletin-board for the 
things that pertain to him and his: 


Roget Fisk 
Kielbara 
Szynka Gotowana 


“Ugh!” says my companion, home- 
bred on fried meat, “I would n’t eat it.” 
No more would I if it tastes as it reads; 
but then, there is no telling. That lunch- 
counter is not half bad. From the kosher 
sausage to the big red apples that stare at 
one—at the children especially — wherever 
one goes, it is really very appetizing. The 
réget fisk 1 know about; it is good. 

The women guard the baggage in their 
seats while pater familias takes a look 
around. Half of them munch their New- 
World sandwich with an I-care-not-what- 
comes-next-the-worst-is-over air; the other 
half scribble elaborately with stubby pencils 
on postal cards that are all star-spangled 
and striped with white and red. It is their 
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announcement to those waiting at home 
that they have passed the gate and are 
within. 

Behind carefully guarded doors wait 
the “outs,” the detained immigrants, for 
the word that will let down the bars or fix 
them in place immovably. The guard is 
for a double purpose: that no one shall 
leave or enter the detention—“ pen” it used 
to be called; but the new régime under 
President Roosevelt’s commission has set 
its face sternly against the term. The law 
of kindness rules on Ellis Island; a note 
posted conspicuously invites every em- 
ployee who cannot fall in with it to get 
out as speedily as he may. So now it is the 
detention-“ room” into which no outsider 
with unfathomed intentions may enter. 
Here are the old, the stricken, waiting for 
friends able to keep them; the pitiful little 
colony of women without the shield of a 
man’s name in the hour of their greatest 
need; the young and pretty and thought- 
less, for whom one sends up a silent prayer 
of thanksgiving at the thought of the mob 
at that other gate, yonder in Battery Park, 
beyond which Uncle Sam’s strong hand 
reaches not to guide or guard. And the 
hopelessly bewildered are there, often 


enough exasperated at the restraint, which 
they cannot understand. ‘The law of kind- 
ness is put to a severe strain here by igno- 


rance and stubbornness. In it all they 
seem, some of them, to be able to make 
out only that their personal liberty, their 
“rights,” are interfered with. How quickly 
they sprout in the gateway! This German 
girl who is going to her uncle flatly refuses 
to send him word that she is here. She has 
been taught to look out for sharpers and 
to guard her little store well, and detects 
in the telegraph toll a scheme to rob her of 
one of her cherished silver marks. To all 
reasoning she turns a deaf and defiant ear: 
he will find her. The important thing is 
that she is here. ‘That her uncle is in 
Newark makes no impression on her. Is 
it not all America ? 

A name is cried at the door, and there 
is a rush. Angelo, whose destination, re- 
peated with joyful volubility in every key 
and accent, puzzled the officials for a time, 
is going. His hour of deliverance has 
come. “ Pringvilliamas”’ yielded to patient 
scrutiny at last. It was “ Springfield, Mass.,”’ 
and impatient friends are waiting for An- 
gelo up there. His countryman, who is 
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going to his brother-in-law, but has “ for- 
gotten his American name,” takes leave of 
him wistfully. He is penniless, and near 
enough the “age limit of adaptability” to 
be an object of doubt and deliberation. 

In laying down that limit, as in the case 
of the other that fixes the amount of money 
in hand to prove the immigrant’s title to 
enter, the island is a law unto itself. Under 
the folds of the big flag which drapes the 
tribunal of the Board of Special Inquiry, 
claims from every land under the sun are 
weighed and adjusted. It is ever a matter 
of individual consideration. A man with- 
out a cent, but with a pair of strong hands 
and with a head that sits firmly on rugged 
shoulders, might be better material for 
citizenship in every way than Mr. Money- 
bags with no other recommendation ; and 
to shut out an aged father and mother for 
whom the children are able and willing to 
care would be inhuman. The gist of the 
thing was put clearly in President Roose- 
velt’s message in the reference to a certain 
economic standard of fitness for citizenship 
that must govern, and does govern, the 
keepers of the gate. Into it enter not only 
the man’s years and his pocket-book, but 
the whole man, and he himself virtually 
decides the case. Not many, I fancy, are 
sent back without good cause. The law of 
kindness is strained, if anything, in favor 
of the immigrant to the doubtful advantage 
of Uncle Sam, on the presumption, I sup- 
pose, that he can stand it. 

But at the locked door of the rejected, 
those whom the Board has heard and shut 
out, the process stops short. At least, it did 
when I was there. I stopped it. It was 
when the attendant pointed out an ex- 
bandit, a black and surly fellow with the 
strength of -a wild boar, who was wanted 
on the other: side for sticking a knife into 
a man. The knife they had taken from 
him here was the central exhibit in a shud- 
dering array of such which the doorkeeper 
kept in his corner. That morning the 
bandit had “soaked” a countryman of 
his, waiting to be deported for the debility 
of old age. I could not help it. “I hope 
you—” I began, and stopped short, re- 
membering the “notice” on the wall. But 
the man at the door understood. “I did,” 
he nodded. “I soaked hima couple.” And 
I felt better. I confess it, and I will not go 
back to the island, if Commissioner Williams 
will not let me, for breaking his law. 
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But I think he will, for within the hour 
I saw him himself “soak ’’ a Flemish peas- 
ant twice his size for beating and abusing 
a child. The man turned and towered 
above the commissioner with angry looks, 
but the ordinarily quiet little man presented 
so suddenly a fierce and warlike aspect that, 
though neither understood a word of what 
the other said, the case was made clear to 
the brute on the instant, and he slunk away. 
Commissioner Williams’s law of kindness 
is all right. It is based upon the correct 
observation that not one in a thousand of 
those who land at Ellis Island needs harsh 
treatment, but advice and help—which 
does not prevent the thousandth case from 
receiving its full due. 

Two negroes from Santa Lucia are 
there to keep the stranded Italian com- 
pany. Mount Pelée sent them hither, only 
to be bounced back from an inhospitable 
shore. In truth, one wintry blast would 
doubtless convince them it were so indeed; 
their look and lounging attitude betray all 
too clearly the careless children of the 
South. Gipsies from nowhere in particular 
are here with gold in heavy belts, but no 
character to speak of or to speak for them. 
They eye the throng making for the ferry 
with listless unconcern. It makes, in the 
end, little difference to them where they 
are, so long as there is a chance for a horse 
trade, or a horse, anyway. There is none 
here, and they are impatient only to get 
away somewhere. Meanwhile they live at 
the expense of the steamship company that 
brought them. They all do. It is the pen- 
alty for differing with the commission and 
the Board of Special Inquiry—that and 
taking them back whence they came with- 
out charge. 

The railroad ferries come and take their 
daily host straight from Ellis Island to the 
train, ticketed now with the name of the 
route that is to deliver them at their new 
homes, West and East. And the Battery 
boat comes every hour for its share. Then 
the many-hued procession—the women are 
hooded, one and all, in their gayest shawls 
for the entry—is led down on a long path- 
way divided in the middle by a wire screen, 
from behind which come shrieks of recog- 
nition from fathers, brothers, uncles, and 
aunts that are gathered there in the holiday 
togs of Mulberry or Division street. The 
contrast is sharp—an artist would say all in 
favor of the newcomers. But they would 


be the last to agree with him. In another 
week the rainbow colors will have been 
laid aside, and the landscape will be the 
poorer for it. On the boat they meet their 
friends, and the long journey is over, the 
new life begun. Those who have no friends 
run the gantlet of the boarding-house run- 
ners, and take their chances with the new 
freedom, unless the missionary or “the 
society " of their people holds out a helping 
hand. Foratthe barge-office gateU ncle Sam 
lets go. Through it they must walk alone. 
However, in the background waits the 
universal friend, the padrone. Enactments, 
prosecutions, have not availed to eliminate 
him. He will yield only to the logic of the 
very situation he created. The process is 
observable among the Italians to-day: 
where many have gone and taken root, 
others follow, guided by their friends and 
no longer dependent upon the padrone. 
As these centers of attraction are multi- 
plying all over the country, his grip is 
loosened upon the crowds he labored so 
hard to bring here for his own advantage. 
Observant Jews have adopted in recent 
days the plan of planting out their people 
who come here, singly or by families, and 
the farther apart the better, with the pro- 
fessed purpose of diverting as much of the 
inrush as may be from the city, and thus 
heading off the congestion of the labor 
market that perplexes philanthropy in 
Ludlow street and swelis the profits of the 
padrone on the other side of the Bowery. 
Something of the problem will be solved in 
that way, though not in a year, or in ten. 
3ut what of those who come after? There 
is still a long way from the Bosporus to 
China, where the bars are up. Scarce a 
Greek comes here, man or boy, who is not 
under contract. A hundred dollars a year 
is the price, so it is said by those who know, 
though the padrone’s cunning has put 
the legal proof beyond their reach. And 
the Armenian and Syrian hucksters are 
“worked” by some peddling trust that 
traffics in human labor as do other mer- 
chants in food-stuffs and coal and oil. So 
the thing, as it runs down, everlastingly 
winds itself up again. It has not yet run 
down far enough to cause anybody alarm. 
Three Mediterranean steamers and one 
from Antwerp, as I write, brought 4700 
steerage passengers into port in one day, of 
whom only 1700 were bound for the West. 
The rest stayed in New York. The padrone 
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will be able to add yet another tenement, 
purchased with his profits, to his holdings. 
In 1891, of 138,608 Italians who landed 
on Ellis Island, 67,231 registered their final 
destination as Mulberry street, and Little 
Italy in Harlem. 

Many an emigrant vessel’s keel has 
plowed the sea since the first brought white 
men greedy for gold. Some have come 
for conscience sake, some seeking politi- 
cal asylum. Long after the beginning of 
the last century, ship-loads were sold into 
virtual slavery to pay their passage money. 
Treated like cattle, dying by thousands on 
the voyage, and thrown into the sea with 
less compunction or ceremony than if they 
had been so much ballast, still they came. 
si and tombstones could be 
erected on the seas, as in the Western 
deserts,” said Assistant Commissioner 
McSweeney in the speech before referred 
to, “the routes of the emigrant vessel 
from Europe to America would look like 
crowded cemeteries.” ‘They were not made 
welcome. The sharpers robbed them. Pa- 
triots were fearful. The best leaders of 
American thought mistrusted the outcome 
of it. The very municipal government of 
New York expressed apprehension at the 
handful, less than ten thousand, that came 
over in 1819-20. Still they came. The 
Know-nothings had their day, and that 
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passed away. The country prospered and 
grew great, and the new citizens prospered 
and grew with it. Evil days came, and 
they were scorned no longer; for they were 
found on the side of right, of an undivided 
Union, of. financial honor, stanch and 
unyielding. ‘To them America had “ spelled 
opportunity.” They paid back what they 
had received, with interest. They saved 
the country they had made their own. They 
were of our blood. These are not; they 
have other traditions, not necessarily 
poorer. What people has a prouder story 
to tell than the Italian? Whoa more mar- 
velous than the Jew? But their traditions 
are not ours. Where will they stand when 
the strain comes ? 

I was concerned only with the kaleido- 
scope of the gateway, and I promised my- 
self not to discuss politics, economics, or 
morals. But this is very certain: so long 
as the school-house stands over against the 
sweat-shop, clean and bright as the flag 
that flies over it, we need have no fear of 
the answer. However perplexed the to-day, 
the to-morrow is ours. We have the mak- 


ing of it. When we no longer count it 
worth the cost, better shut the gate on 
We cannot be too quick 


Ellis Island. 
about it—for their sake. The opportunity 
they seek here will have passed then, 
never to return. 
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THE COMING RACE IN AMERICA 
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CCORDING to the results study the nature, extent, and probable in- 
of the twelfth census, over fluence of the radical change undergone, 
one half of our white popu- within the last decade, by the human cur- 
lation consists of those im- rent which constantly flows from the Old M4 
migrants who landed onour World to the New. 1 
shores after the year 1835 For the sake of accuracy, and also in % 
and of their descendants. The nativestock order that such a study may help us to 

—that is, the descendants of those immi- foresee some of the characteristics of the 

grants who settled in the United States future American people, race, not nation- ie 
before 1835—was still a majority in 1890. ality or language, will be considered here. 
It is now gradually The language and i 
becoming a small nationality of an ie 
minority, not only immigrant tell us i 
as a consequence of mostly of the habits " 
the fact that every acquired by him 
week brings thou- during his life 
sands of newcomers through the institu- 
from Europe, but tions and agencies 
also as a result of which surrounded 
its decreasing natal- him, and it is a 
ity, the recent im- biological axiom 
migrants being, on that acquired char- 
the contrary, pro- acteristics, whether 
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transmitted his acquired infirmity to his 
progeny. On the contrary, the race of a 
man tells us of his inherited, not acquired, 
features and tendencies, and these are al- 
ways, to a higher or lower degree, trans- 
missible: we have still to hear of a negro 
whose child by a white woman was per- 
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APPROXIMATE ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF 
100 IMMIGRANTS LANDED WITHIN 
THE PERIOD 1835-90 
BALTIC 87, ALPINE 10, MEDITERRANEAN 3 
fectly white. ‘To consider the ethnic origin 
of our immigrants is therefore to consider 
the mental and physical characteristics, 
idiosyncrasies, and tendencies not only 
of the individual who lands upon our 
shores, but also of his posterity; that is to 

say, of the future American people. 

It cannot be said that there is but little 
difference between nationality and race, 
that political or linguistic frontiers gen- 
erally coincide with racial boundaries. 
Most European nations are made up of 
several races. Men who belong to one and 
the same race are found living under dif- 
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APPROXIMATE ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF 
100 IMMIGRANTS LANDED WITHIN 
THE DECADE 1890-1900 
BALTIC 53, ALPINE 32, MEDITERRANEAN 15 


ferent flags and speaking different lan- 
guages. Both the Prussian and the Ba- 
varian speak German; in nearly all other 
mental as wellas in physical traits they differ 
widely. In Switzerland, men who exhibit 
the same physical features, who possess the 
same mental tendencies, and who belong, 
evidently, to the same ethnic stock, speak 
three different languages. Again, while 


APPROXIMATE ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF 
100 IMMIGRANTS LANDED WITHIN 
THE TWO FISCAL YEARS IgoI-o2 
BALTIC 35, ALPINE 42, MEDITERRANEAN 23 
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racial boundaries are comparatively stable, 
linguistic and political frontiers have been 
constantly on the move in the course of 
centuries. The French speak now an idiom 
derived from the Latin, and for that 
reason have been classified among the 
so-called Latin people ; but before the con- 
quest by Julius Cesar, which had no ap- 
preciable influence on the race, they spoke 
a Celtic dialect, and with as much, or 
rather with as little, reason might have 
been classified into one single ethnic group 
with the Scotch, the Welsh, and the Irish. 
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well-defined areas, the main cause of their 
isolation being special aptitudes of obtain- 
ing a living in certain climates or re- 
gions, such as the littoral of the sea or 
mountainous plateaus. The accompany- 
ing map shows the approximate distribu- 
tion of the three European races in their 
respective centers of ethnic influence. 
Regions characterized by considerable 
heterogeneity have been left in blank. 
The Baltic race is found in its purest 
state in the Scandinavian peninsula and 
in Scotland. It fills the British Isles and 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE RACES OF EUROPE 


Modern ethnography recognizes in the 
Caucasian or white race at least three 
main subraces: the Baltic! race, called 
Teutonic by Professor Ripley of Harvard 
University in his beautiful work on. the 
races of Europe, the Alpine race, and the 
Mediterranean or Ligurian race. These 
races are mixed to a considerable extent 
in some regions, yet, on the whole, they 
are stilh more frequently found isolated in 

1 Called by Deniker Mordigue, which Professor 
Ripley translates as Nordic. In place of the lat- 
ter term Professor Giddings suggests ‘‘ Baltic,” 
which I adopt as being remarkably accurate. Just 
as the Mediterranean Sea is the natural center of 
the Mediterranean, people, so is the Baltic Sea 
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the northern plain of Germany. More or 
less mixed with the other two European 
races, it occupies many regions of France, 
central Europe, and Russia. It is probably 
the result of the natural selection practised 
by a cold climate over emigrants who 
belonged to the primitive Mediterranean 
race, and who had gradually moved north- 
ward. Many of their mental as well as 
their physical characteristics find an ex- 
the center of the Nordic race. Even in the 
case of Great Britain, it may be said that the 
people who gave to the British their dominant fea- 
tures came, in historic and prehistoric times, from 


Scandinavia, Denmark, and the northern plain of 
Germany. —G. M. 
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planation in that hypothesis: those indi- 
viduals who, through lack of ingenuity, 
foresight, or activity, were unable to meet 
the requirements of a severe winter, per- 
ished, generation after generation; their 
posterity was constantly decreased, and 
the posterity of the active, energetic, and 
thoughtful was thereby relatively in- 
creased. 

This race is, like the Mediterranean, 
dolichocephalic ; that is, its representatives 
possess a long and narrow skull. They are 
tall, have blue eyes, light hair, and a nar- 
row nose. They are content with a plain, 
uniform food, and while less fond of fat 
than the hyperborean races of men, are 
not averse to the eating of a relatively 
large amount of it with their meat. 

Mentally they are enterprising and per- 
severing, and cheerfully dedicate most of 
their time and thought to work. In this 
they differ from the Mediterranean race, 


_ which loves rest and pleasure. They are 


liberally gifted with those moral instincts 
which are highly favorable to the creation 
and growth of communities, although not 
always so favorable to the individual who 
possesses them ; they are altruistic, fearless, 
honest, and sincere. They love order and 
cleanliness, and attach considerable impor- 
tance to the dress and external appearance 
of individuals. In this last respect they are 
unlike the Alpine people, but resemble the 
Mediterranean, who dress well whenever 
they can afford to do so. They instinc- 
tively despise men who differ much from 
them. This feeling has prevented their 
mixing on a large scale with human races 
other than the white one. 

Gathered about the mountain-ranges of 
central and southern Europe, the Alpine 
race has received its name from its habitat. 
When, as happens in Russia, it is much 
diluted by intermarriage with other races, 
it may be found in plains. Wherever purer, 
it prefers barren mountains to fertile plains. 
Like the chamois, it has been so molded 
by hundreds of centuries of natural selec- 
tion that it will thrive best in regions which 
are by no means hospitable to the majority 
of living beings. 

A stream of the Alpine race starts from 
Asia Minor and spreads over Europe, fol- 
lowing mountain-ranges. This fact, to- 
gether with the existence of the Alpine 
type in a high degree of purity on the 
plateaus of western Asia, has led many 
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ethnologists to admit the Asiatic origin of 
this race. 

Its head form is the opposite of that of 
the Baltic and the Mediterranean race. 
The skull is broad and short: the race is 
brachycephalic. As a result, the breadth 
of the cranium gives a globular head and 
a round face. The eyes are gray and the 
hair is chestnut. The chin is full. The 
Alpine race is sometimes of a rather small 
stature, as in Brittany, and sometimes tall, 
as in western Switzerland. These people 
are nearly always stocky. An unusual 
number of representatives of the race, 
generally from southern German stock, are 
found among the motormen of electric 
cars in our American cities. By requiring 
from that class of employees a certain 
weight, electric-car companies practise an 
unconscious selection in favor of the Al- 
pine. 

They are conservative. The war of 
Vendée, in 1793, was to France but one 
of the nunrerous and disagreeable revela- 
tions of that spirit. They are not artistic. 
While the Paris Salon draws an average of 
five exhibitors out of every hundred thou- 
sand Mediterranean French, and about 
four from the same number of Baltic 
people, it draws only one from that num- 
ber of Alpine. Although Rousseau ex- 
celled in letters, he despised literature, and 
Mme. de Staél philosophized before works 
of art. The Alpine race is more given to 
meditation than to action. Pascal, Leib- 
nitz, Agassiz, Arnold Guyot, Pasteur, are 
fair examples of their trend of mind. They 
are endowed with powerful family affec- 
tions. Indeed, it may be said that the 
family more than the individual is the unit 
of the Alpine. They are better husbands 
and wives and worse citizens than the Bal- 
tic. Divorce statistics in France show that 
while out of every thousand Baltic families 
there are ten divorces, that number falls to 
five among the Mediterranean, and to three 
among the Alpine. France is the only 
country which can furnish such statistics ; 
in no other are the three European races 
found in such a state of integrity while yet 
living under uniform marriage and divorce 
laws. : 

The Alpine show no great reverence for 
wealth, and, although laborious, rarely 
strive hard to become rich. But the most 
distinctive mental trait of that people is 
its indifference in all matters pertaining to 
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personal appearance, dress, and house fur- 
nishing. It has been the privilege of the 
writer to travel on foot in the great Alpine 
centers (racially speaking) of Europe, and 
he has been everywhere bewildered at the 
extreme simplicity of well-to-do bourgeois 
and farmers. Fashion has but little hold 
on the Alpine. In French Brittany and in 
the Austrian Tyrol people still cling to a 
costume which was worn two centuries 
ago. In seventeen of the twenty-two can- 
tons of Switzerland, on gala days, peasants 
wear dresses the origin of which dates 
from the middle ages. In Savoy and Au- 
vergne wealthy old farmers put on clothes 
cut after the fashion which was common 
when they were twenty years old. 

The oldest human stratum found in 
Europe is our third race. Wherever prehis- 
toric sepultures exist, they show, either by 
the primitive stone implements which lie 
by the dead, or, as happens in the caverns 
of France, by the relative position of the 
skeletons, that the Mediterranean has pre- 
ceded the other two races in the possession 
of plains and valleys. Our map shows that 
it is to-day confined to southern Europe. 
It is also found, however, in northern 
Africa, and thus encircles the Mediterra- 
nean Sea within an almost continuous belt. 
Hence comes its name. While resembling 
the Baltic people in the shape of the head, 
the Mediterranean can be distinguished 
from them at a glance: their eyes and hair 
are dark, and their stature is inferior to 
that of the Baltic. They are generally 
slender in body. 

The Mediterranean is the most emotional 
of the three European races. It lacks the 
persevering energy of the Baltic. Those 
people are equally prone to enthusiasm 
and to discouragement. They do well and 
promptly any work which they like, but it 
is easy to see that the performing of a task 
which is distasteful to them costs them a 
tremendous effort. 

They are instinctively courteous in ad- 
dress. Politeness and fine manners in 
France reach their maximum in the south- 
ern region occupied by the Mediterranean 
race; they are at a minimum in the three 
Alpine centers of Brittany, Savoy, and 
Auvergne, the Bretons being considered as 
sullen, the Savoyards as uncouth, and the 
Auvergnats as rough beyond description. 
The only province of Spain the inhabitants 
of which have, throughout the peninsula, a 
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reputation for unmannerliness is the only 
one where the average cephalic index rises 
to eighty. Galicia isa mountainous country, 
and has evidently received, in prehistoric 
times, an admixture of Alpine blood. In his 
novel “La hermana San Sulpicio,” which 
has received the honor of an English trans- 
lation, the Spanish author Palacio Valdés 
mentions repeatedly the poor estimate in 
which the Gallegos, on account of their 
coarseness, are held by the other Spaniards. 

The Mediterranean people love art. The 
history of painting, sculpture, music, litera- 
ture is mainly a Mediterranean history. 
France owes her present hegemony in art 
to the Mediterranean race. If literature 
could find its expression, as music does, ina 
universal language, Italian literature would 
now occupy in the world a place similar 
to that occupied by Italian music, and the 
literary world might hail in the Spanish 
woman Emilia Pardo Bazan, one of the 
greatest novelists of our age. 

The pictorial diagram on page 684 
shows the relative proportion of immigrants 
of the three European races who landed 
on our shores from 1835 to 1890. It can 


be seen at a glance that, during that period, 
the Baltic element had an overwhelming 


numerical preponderance. 

But during the last years of the decade 
1880-90 the nature of our immigrants un- 
derwent a change. Immigration from cen- 
tral Europe and Italy increased suddenly. 
In the year 1887 it doubled its volume. 
Every year of the decade 1890-1900 saw 
a new increase of a formerly insignificant 
element. Strange enough, the same period 
witnessed a considerable falling off in the 
absolute number of Baltic immigrants from 
the British Isles, Sweden, Norway, and 
Germany. 

This last element, however, was still pre- 
ponderant among our immigrants during 
the decade 1890-1900, but our second 
diagram shows that it was then not far 
from losing its numerical superiority over 
the other two European races. This su- 
periority was lost completely during the two 
years 1901-02 (fiscal year ending on June 
30), and if the factors which steadily and 
deeply modify the origin of the current of 
immigration to this country do not disap- 
pear, immigrants landing during the decade 
1900-10 will belong almost exclusively to 
the Alpine and Mediterranean stocks. It 
does not come within the scope of this ar- 
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ticle to determine the nature of these fac- 
tors; we merely wish to point out some of 
their unavoidable, although remote, con- 
sequences. 

To say that the great bulk of the Ameri- 
can people sees in the recent phase of im- 
migration to their country an unmitigated 
evil is probably not an exaggerated state- 
ment. If the reasons for such an opinion 
were asked, the answer would generally be 
that the newcomers are ignorant and 
shabby. For the student of man, however, 
these reasons have not the weight which 
they carry in the popular mind. When, as 
is the case with most of our present immi- 
grants, ignorance has for its cause the lack, 
not of intelligence, but of the proper edu- 
cational facilities, it is an acquired negative 
characteristic. As such it is not transmis- 
sible to offspring, and means absolutely 
nothing for the future of the race. The 
first Baltic people brought to Rome by the 
armies of Cesar were looked upon in con- 
tempt by patricians and plebeians alike. 
They were ignorant, rude, uncivilized. Fif- 
teen centuries later, when the Renaissance 
swept over their land, the descendants of 
those same Baltic barbarians started a civi- 
lization which, in many respects, is now 
the first of the world. Placed in the highly 
favorable American economic conditions, 
the next generation of our Italian immi- 
grants will promptly show us that they lack 
neither intelligence nor imagination nor 
artistic talent. That the recent turn taken 
by immigration will deeply and in many 
ways modify our nationai character is cer- 
tain. That it will deteriorate it isnot. Some 
of the modifications will be for the worse, 
some for the better. We can measure the 
extent of none, and ought thereby to be pre- 
vented from making sweeping assertions. 

The most conspicuous physical change 
which will be brought about by intermar- 
riage with the newcomers will be the least 
noticed by all but ethnologists. It is the 
change which took place in many parts of 
Europe after the great prehistoric Alpine 
invasion, and which is clearly seen in sepul- 
tures posterior to that event. The skull will 
become shorter and broader. That change 
is taking place now, on a large scale, in the 
States of New York, Pennsylvania, and es- 
pecially Massachusetts. We leave it to 
esthetes to decide whether it gives us reason 
to rejoice or lament. 

A reduction of the average stature will 
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be an altogether unpleasant but unavoid- 
able feature of the racial change brought 
about by our present immigrants. The 
average size of the Baltic people is five 
feet and eight inches. That of the Alpine 
is somewhat smaller. Smaller still is that 
of the Mediterranean. In the last two 
races stature, moreover, varies much in 
different localities. In the Spanish province 
of Andalusia the Mediterranean race 
reaches an average of five feet and seven 
inches. Andalusians have colonized our 
Porto Rico possession, and give there a 
favorable impression of the Mediterranean 
race so far as size is concerned. Unfor- 
tunately, in the case of our Italian immi- 
grants, we draw our supply from the regions 
in which the Mediterranean people hold 
the record for the smallest stature. In the 
province of Campania, from which there 
has been an exodus to the United States, 
the average stature is five feet and three 
inches. It falls to five feet and one inch in 
the Basilicata. Few of the tall Alpine Ital- 
ians who fill the north of the peninsula 
come here. The Argentine Republic and 
Brazil take the rank and file of them. 

With the widening of the skull and the 
decrease of the stature, an increase in the 
number of individuals of the brunette type 
is the chief physical change which is now 
taking place in our Eastern industrial cities, 
and which will, in time, probably extend 
over the whole land. . 

Mental changes keep pace with these, 
and will be most noticeable after the de- 
scendants of our present immigrants have 
identified themselves toa degree with Amer- 
ican politics, literature, science, and art. 
The most conspicuous of these, perhaps, 
will be a decline of that enterprising spirit 
which has been called the American push. 
Both the Alpine and the Mediterranean— 
the first more than the latter—will contrib- 
ute to bring about that undesirable result. 
A restless mind, ever on the watch for op- 
portunities and improvements, is charac- 
teristic of the Baltic people, but is found 
to a higher degree among the Baltic Ameri- 
cans than among European branches of 
the same race. The artificial selection prac- 
tised at the time of the immigration of the 
primitive Baltic stock by the circumstances 
attending that immigration is the cause of 
that difference which manifests itself to-day 
in a thousand various ways. During the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and part 
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of the nineteenth century, the voyage from 
Europe to America was long, perilous, and 
had many sufferings in store for those who 
undertook it. As a result, the average of 
those who chose to depart were gifted with 
a more enterprising spirit than the average 
of those who chose to remain. That the 
newcomers cannot possess that spirit to the 
same degree results from two facts: they do 
not belong to the Baltic race, and the voy- 
age from Europe to America is no longer 
fraught with danger and uncertainty. 

Stronger family ties, a marked check in 
the pursuit as well as in the display of 
wealth, a greater love for abstract know- 
ledge, for the science pure of the French, 
will be, on the other hand, some not alto- 
gether unwholesome features of the influ- 
ence exerted by our round-headed settlers 
in their new surroundings. 

Nor will the artistic temperament of our 
Mediterranean friends be a contemptible 
addition to our national characteristics. 
We need it. 

We need every one of the qualities of 
the two alien races which are now peace- 
ably invading our land; we want none of 
their defects; and a question now arises: 
Is it possible to sift our immigrants so as 
to get only the flower of them—that is, 
those who both mentally and physically 
stand above the average? Man nowadays 
practises everywhere, on a large scale, arti- 
ficial selection upon animals, and obtains 
from that process well-nigh all that he 
wants in any direction. Artificial selection 
practised by man on man has, on the con- 
trary, met with great practical difficulties, 
and the only way in which it is now ap- 
plied is the military selection @ rebours, 
which kills the fittest, and leaves the under- 
sized, the humpback, and the idiot at home 
for reproductive purposes. America, how- 
ever, thanks to its peculiar position, can do 
better. We, and we alone, have a marvel- 
ous opportunity to practise on a large scale 
an effective system of artificial selection for 
the betterment of our race. Something is 
already being done in that direction. Con- 
victs, prostitutes, and persons who, through 
bodily ailments or poverty, are likely to find 
themselves unable to earn a living, are not 
admitted. The Shattuck Bill, which in- 
cludes an educational test, was favorably 
reported to the Senate. From the ethnol- 
ogist’s standpoint, these laws are good. 
They could, however, easily be made more 
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effective without becoming thereby more 
difficult in their application. They are 
dictated by a short-sighted policy. Their 
makers had not so much in view the future 
as the present; their object was more to 
keep out of the country immigrants who 
might become a burden to the community 
than to improve the race. They ought to 
be revised in the light of a broader and 
more far-seeing spirit. 

While embodying the same provisions 
for the exclusion of the physically unfit, 
they should also require a mental test in 
which an effort should be made to ascer- 
tain not so much the acquired knowledge 
of the individual as his mental capacity. 
Properly directed tests made for that spe- 
cial purpose always yield tolerably accu- 
rate results. To require the possession of 
a certain knowledge as a proof of mental 
vigor is not unlike asking men to caper in 
order to prove their physical strength. 
Those who can are unmistakably strong, 
but many others are strong who cannot 
caper because they had no opportunity to 
cultivate that art. Anybody familiar with 
the nature and extent of the educational 
facilities in many parts of some of the Eu- 
ropean countries which deluge us with 
immigrants will not find the comparison 
altogether out of place. 

Again, the immigration inspectors should 
not only be thoroughly conversant with the 
language, customs, geography, history, 
literature, and art of one of the European 
countries which sends us immigrants, but 
they should, moreover, perform their work 
in that particular country, and not in the 
United States. The more stringent our 
immigration laws become, the greater will 
be the necessity for such a change. How 
can our immigration officers now know 
much about the past of men and women 
who just arrive from a land thousands of 
miles away? How they can recognize as 
such former convicts or prostitutes is a 
mystery to every one. While the number 
of those who are forbidden to land for such 
reasons is ridiculously small (ten in 1901), 
the wonder is that any can be detected. 
Prospective immigrants ought to apply to 
immigration inspectors in their own respec- 
tive countries for a license to enter the 
United States. Their application should 
be accompanied with suitable references, 
including the famous and useful certificat 
de bonnes meurs delivered by the Conti- 
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nental police to all who have had no deal- 
ings with them. Finally, to be thoroughly 
efficient, the selective process should not 
be of an entirely negative character. Trust- 
ing in chance alone to prevent us from 
becoming a nation of honest nobodies is 
not a wise policy. Whenever a needy per- 
son, intending to emigrate, could make it 
clear to our inspectors in his country that 
he has somehow and somewhat distin- 


II. 


BY FRANKLIN 


Professor of Sociology, 


ai English language and the 
“ag %) traditions of English law will con- 
Be 8 tinue to voice American thought 
Prsvww2 and to shape American insti- 
tutional life; the thought itself and the 
social life itself will in a large part perpetu- 
ate the souls of other peoples than the 
English. For our blood will in part be 
other than English blood, and while in all 
that pertains to practical activity, to educa- 
tion, and, above all, to language, we may 
place the stamp of our earlier characteris- 
tics upon a composite people, in all that 
pertains to instinct, to habit, to mood, and 
to sentiment it will be that long heredity 
of ages which we call “the blood” that 
will count. 

Only recently, and most unwillingly, 
have Americans of the older stock begun 
to see and to admit these ethnic truths. 
That older stock has been curiously self- 
conscious from early days. It has been, 
withal, strongly imbued with a certain 
aristocratic feeling, whether the strain be 
that of the Virginia cavalier or of the New 
England Puritan. It has felt itself socially, 
morally, intellectually superior to the newer 
arrivals. Yet, in justice, we must admit 
that the apprehension with which it has 
viewed the inflow of foreign immigration 
has largely been due to a serious considera- 
tion of the possibility that our institutions 
may be changed, our ideals and our stan- 
dards of living lowered. In all that has 
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guished himself in the field of science, 
literature, or art, he should be given a free 
passage to this country. It costs some- 
thing to get gold out of its gangue, yet, on 
the whole, the process is a paying one. In- 
tellectual families are more valuable than 
gold in any country. Poor or rich, they 
are the real wealth of a nation. To them 
we owe our greatest achievements and our 
purest glories. 


COMMENTS ON THE FOREGOING 


H. -GIDDINGS 


Columbia University 


been written upon the subject few cheerful 
notes have been sounded. The possibility 
that English, Teutonic, Celtic, Latin, and 
even Slavic elements might blend in a 
people stronger and yet more sensitive, 
nobler and yet more impressionable, than 
any which has yet enjoyed a historic ca- 
reer, was voiced by Bayard Taylor in his 
“Centennial Ode,” but the view which he 
expressed has not been widely accepted. 
Rather have newspapers, public speakers, 
and legislators urged on the passage of laws 
restricting immigration, hoping thereby to 
conserve standards which seemed endan- 
gered. 

Few strictly scientific attempts to study 
the actual facts have been made. The 
most noteworthy and the sanest was that 
of the lamented Professor Mayo-Smith, in 
his little book “ Emigration and Immigra- 
tion.” A new attempt, made in a true 
scientific spirit and in the light of the latest 
ethnological knowledge, is that by Mr. 
Michaud. It is not nationality as such that 
must in the long run determine the funda- 
mental qualities of the American people. 
The characteristics which in the aggregate 
we call nationality, such as language and 
political associations, are relatively super- 
ficial. The fundamental things are ‘char- 
acter, temperament, aptitude, and these are 
things of race, far older than nationality. 

Our school-books have not yet incorpo- 
rated that analysis of the white race which 
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has for many years been accepted by Eu- 
ropean ethnologists. The great white race 
of Europe is not one homogeneous whole 
differentiated into nationalities. It consists 
of two great subraces, and one of these is 
further subdivided into two great branches. 

To one of these subraces the late Pro- 
fessor Daniel G. Brinton of Philadelphia 
many years ago proposed to give the name 
the Eur-African race. To the other we 
may quite properly give the corresponding 
name Eur-Asian. The habitat of the Eur- 
African race includes that portion of Africa 
which lies north of the Sahara, — and which 
in fauna and flora is European rather than 
African,— southern Europe, the British 
Isles, and the regions round the Baltic. 
The Eur-Asian subrace, otherwise known 
as the Alpine race, occupies, as Mr. Mi- 
chaud’s map clearly shows, a large propor- 
tion of eastern and central Europe. 

The two branches of the Eur-African 
subrace have been variously designated 
by ethnologists, but the best and simplest 
names are the Mediterranean and the 
Baltic. Both are long-headed or dolicho- 
cephalic, while the Alpine is broad-headed 
or brachycephalic. The Alpine is conser- 
vative and, as Mr. Michaud says, clannish. 
The Mediterranean and the Baltic have 
always been progressive; the Baltic ener- 
getically, the Mediterranean artistically, 
creative. European civilization, as Pro- 
fessor Sergi of Rome, in his book on “ The 
Mediterranean Race,” has shown, has been 
created chiefly by the Mediterranean stock. 

The reader of Mr. Michaud’s article may 
possibly gather from it an impression that 
the Baltic branch, highly endowed with 
industrial energy and political gifts, is yet 
lacking in imaginative power. This judg- 
ment would hardly be warranted by the 
known facts. The precise temperamental 
difference between the Mediterranean and 
the Baltic branch, and between both of 
these and the Alpine stock, can best be 
understood if we remember that two or 
more individuals or two or more peoples 
that are highly emotional and imaginative 
may yet differ profoundly in the precise 
qualities of their emotional moods and in 
their forms of imaginative expression. 
Emotion may be gay, melancholy, or 
dramatic. Imagination may express itself 
in plastic forms, or it may work with the 
subjective material of sentiment, mood, or 
fancy. The artistic characteristic of the 
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Mediterranean stock, on the whole, is plastic 
expression. That of the Baltic branch, on 
the whole, is dramatic expression. Superbly 
in keeping, for example, are the Icelandic 
stories of “The Burnt Njal”’ with the wild 
life of sea-roving and piracy which the 
Scandinavian people led so long. 

Over against these temperamental ten- 
dencies lies the brooding, contemplative 
mood, sometimes melancholy, sometimes 
wonderfully sweet and tender, of the Al- 
pine stock. Ina remarkable psychological 
study of “Ernest Renan and the Soul of 
the Celt,” M. Louis Marillier has revealed 
to us the singularly beautiful sentiment 
which is found among the Breton peas- 
antry. It would be questionable, however, 
to identify too closely the poetic beauties 
of the legend of the Holy Grail with the 
blood of the Alpine stock. We must re- 
member that the people of Brittany are 
partly of that old stock of Britain and 
Wales which crossed over the Channel 
after the Saxon invasion of the British 
Isles. That stock was only in part of Eur- 
Asian antecedents. Largely its blood was 
of that ancient Mediterranean race which 
survives to-day in the black-eyed men of 
Wales. While much of the tender senti- 
ment characteristic of Breton legend is of 
Alpine racial origin, its imaginative expres- 
sion is of the same lineage as the fairy lore 
of the Welsh valleys and of the Irish glens. 
Moreover, it is certain that some of the 
more beautiful portions of the Arthurian 
cycle, in its developed form, were of Nor- 
man, that is, of Baltic origin. 

If now, as Mr. Michaud shows us from 
our federal statistics, the American popu- 
lation is henceforth to contain a smaller 
proportion of the energetic Baltic blood 
and a larger proportion of the art- and lei- 
sure-loving Mediterranean blood, as well 
as an increasing proportion of that conser- 
vative, contemplative stock which comes 
from eastern Europe, we are concerned to 
know what the future American people thus 
composed will be like. Above all, since it 
is not to be, as hitherto, a people chiefly of 
English descent, how far will its qualities, 
produced by this new and perhaps most 
extensive blending of ethnic elements in all 
history, be like the qualities of the English 
people since the Norman Conquest ? 

The English people also was created by 
an astonishing admixture of the three great 
racial varieties of Europe. First of all 
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were those older Britons, the Goidelic Celts, 
in whom the main stream of blood was the 
dark Mediterranean current. Superimposed 
upon this stock were the Brythonic Celts, 
in whom was a larger mixture of the blood 
of the broad-headed men of eastern Eu- 
rope. Overlying these and mingling with 
them, came the Baltic Saxons, Jutes, 
Angles, and Danes, and ultimately the 
Baltic Normans, slightly modified by ad- 
mixture with Mediterranean and Alpine 
elements in the region between Caen and 
Rouen. Here surely was an ethnic com- 
position singularly like that which we are 
now witnessing in our own land. And what 
came of it? A people in which were com- 
bined, as never before in the history of 
man, the elements of stability and of enter- 
prise; of family affection and of patriotic 
citizenship ; of tenderest sentiment and of 
dramatic fire; of poetical, industrial, and 
political capacity; of philosophic power 
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and of scientific precision; a people that 
could produce a Cromwell and a “Tom” 
Moore, a Berkeley and an Adam Smith, a 
Nelson and a Stephenson, a Shakspere and 
a Darwin, a Spenser and a Spencer. 

In our own land all of these elements 
will again combine; not, of course, in the 
same proportion, for history repeats itself 
only in its general phases, never in its con- 
crete details. But the proportions will be 
such as to make a people strong and plastic 
—with possibilities of action and of expres- 
sion, of grasp upon the garnered experience 
of the race, and of daring outreach into 
the things that as yet have never been, such 
as no people has yet shown. 


“Fused in her candid light, 
To one strong race all races here unite ; 
Tongues melt in Hers, hereditary foemen 
Forget their sword and slogan, kith and clan ; 
’T was glory, once, to be a Roman; 
She makes it glory, now, to be a Man!” 














ALL IN: ALL 


FLORENCE 


BY 


BROOKS 


AM a pilgrim of the withered staff 

Wandering the world, and thou my godlike love; 
Thou art the dizzy universe above 

My gaze illuminate, and fruit and chaff 


Are naught. 


But pour me tears of rain to quaff, 


Send sunny winds to please, make oceans move 
For my great wonder, O my poet love, 

And I will care not if I weep or laugh. 
To thy sweet moods I would be like a flower 
Soft in the flowing wind, or like a pool 

Beneath the purple rain; from hour to hour 
Thou swayest ; I am thine, priestess or fool. 
I care not if my life be song or sob, 

So in the night I hear thy strong heart throb. 





THE CHRISTMAS PLAY 


“Not failure, but low aim, is crime.” 


AS the holiday season approached, a 
t-\ rumor began to be circulated that the 


Cabbage Patch 
Sunday school 
would have an 
entertainment as 
well as a Christ- 
mas tree. The 
instigator of this 
new movement 
was Jake Schutz, 
whose _histrionic 
ambition had 
been fired during 
his apprentice- 
shipas“ super” at 


the opera-house. . 


“T know a man 
what rents cos* 
tumes, an’ the 
promp’-b6oks to 
go with ’em,” he 
said to several of 
the boys one 
Sunday after- 
noon. “If we all 
chip in we kin 
raise the price, 
an’ git it back 
easy by chargin’ 
admittance.” 

“ Aw, shucks!” 


said Chris. “We don’t know nothin’ ’bout 


play-actin’.”’ 


“We kin learn all right,” said Billy 
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XI : 
on the trapeze.” 


Wiggs. “I bid to be the feller that acts 


The other boys approving of the plan, 
it was agreed that Jake should call on the 


costumer at his earliest convenience. 


*<but 
that she was be- 
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“*HAVE YOU EVER ACTED ANY?’ HE ASKED” 


One night a week later Lovey Mary was 
getting supper when she heard an impera- 


tive rap on the 
door. It was 
Jake Schultz. 
He mysteriously 


. beckoned her out 
‘on the steps, and 


closed the door 
behind them. 

“Have you 
everacted any ?” 
he asked. 

“T used to say 
pieces at the 
home,’ said Lov- 
ey Mary, forget- 
ting herself. 

“Well, do you 
think you could 
take leadin’ lady 
in the entertain- 
ment ?” 

Lovey Mary 
had no idea what 
the lady was ex- 
pected to lead, 
she knew 


ing honored, and 
she was thrilled 
at the prospect. 


“T know some arm-exercises, and I 


could sing for them,” she offered. 


“Oh, no,” explained Jake; “it’s g phiy, P 
, 003 
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a reg’lar theayter play. I got the book 
and the costumes down on Market street. 
The man did n’t have but this one set of 
costumes on hand, so I did n’t have no 
choice. It’s a bully play, all right, though! 
I seen it oncet, an’ I know how it all ought 
to go. It ’s named ‘Forst,’ er somethin’ 
like that. I ’m goin’ to be the devil, an’ 
wear a red suit, an’ have my face all 
streaked up. Billy he ’s goin’ to be the 
other feller what ’s stuck on the girl. He 
tole me to ast you to be her. Your dress 
is white with cords an’ tassels on it, an’ the 
sleeves ain’t sewed up. Reckon you could 
learn the part? We ain’t goin’ to give it 
all.” 

“T can learn anything!”’ cried Lovey 
Mary, recklessly. “Already know the al- 
phabet and the Lord’s Prayer backward. 
Is the dress short-sleeve? And does it 
drag in the back when you walk?” 

“Yep,” said Jake; “an’ the man said 
you was to plait your hair in two parts an’ 
let em hang over your shoulders. I don’t 
see why it would n’t be pretty for you to 
sing somethin’, too. Ever’body is so stuck 
on yer singin’.” 

“ All night,” said Lovey Mary, enthusi- 
astically ; “you bring the book over and 
show me where my part’s at. And, Jake,” 
she called as he started off, “ you tell Billy 
I ’ll be glad to.” 

For the next ten days Lovey Mary dwelt 
in Elysium. The prompt-book, the rehear- 
sals, the consultations, filled the spare mo- 
ments and threw a glamour over the busy 
ones. Jake, with his vast experience and 
unlimited knowledge of stage-craft, ap- 
pealed to her in everything. He sat ona 
barrel and told how they did things “up 
to the opery-house,” and Lovey Mary, 
seizing his suggestions with burning zeal, 
refitted the costumes, constructed scenery, 
hammered her own nails as well as the iron 
ones, and finally succeeded in putting into 
practice his rather vague theories. For the 
first time in her life she was a person of 
importance. 

Besides her numerous other duties, she 
prepared an elaborate costume for Tommy. 
This had caused her some trouble, for Miss 
Hazy, who was sent to buy the goods for 
the trousers, exercised unwise economy in 
buying two remnants which did not match 
in color or pattern. 

“Why did n’t you put your mind on it, 
Miss Hazy?” asked Lovey Mary, making 
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a heroic effort to keep her temper. “ You 
might have known I could n’t take Tommy 
to the show with one blue leg and one 
brown one. What must I do?” 

Miss Hazy sat dejectedly in the corner, 
wiping her eyes onherapron. “You might 
go ast Mis’ Wiggs,”’ she suggested as a 
forlorn hope. 

When Mrs. Wiggs was told the trouble 
she smiled reassuringly. Emergencies were 
to her the spice of life; they furnished op- 
portunities for the expression of her genius. 

“Hush cryin’, Miss Hazy; there ain’t a 
speck of harm did. Mary kin make the 
front outen one piece an’ the back outen 
the other. Nobody won’t never know the 
difference, ’cause Tommy can’t be goin’ an’ 
comin’ at the same time.” 

The result was highly satisfactory —that 
is, to everybody but Tommy; he com- 
plained that there “ was n’t no room to set 
down.” 

On Christmas night the aristocracy of 
the Cabbage Patch assembled in the school- 
house to enjoy the double attraction of a 
Christmas tree and an entertainment. Mr. 
Rothchild, who had arranged the tree for 
the last ten years, refused to have it moved 
from its accustomed place, which was al- 
most in the center of the platform. He had 
been earnestly remonstrated with, but he 
and the tree remained firm. Mrs. Roth- 
child and all the little Rothchildren had 
climbed in the window before the doors 
were open, in order to secure the front 
seats. Immediately behind them sat the 
Hazys and the Wiggses. 

“That there is the seminary student 
gittin’ up now,” whispered Mrs. Wiggs. 
“He ’s goin’ to call out the pieces. My 
land! ain’t he washed out! Looks like 
he ’d go into a trance fer fifty cents. Hush, 
Australia! Don’t you see he is goin’ to 
pray?” 

After the opening prayer, the young 
preacher suggested that, as long as the 
speakers were not quite ready, the audience 
should “raise a hymn.” 

“He’s gota fine voice,” whispered Miss 
Hazy; “I heared ’em.say he was the gen- 
tleman soprano at a down-town church.” 

When the religious exercises were com- 
pleted, the audience settled into a state of 
pleasurable anticipation. 

“The first feature of the entertainment,” 
announced the preacher, “ will be a song by 
Miss Europena Wiggs.” 








Europena stepped forward and, with 
hands close to her sides and anguished 
eyes on the ceiling, gasped forth the ago- 
nized query: 


“Can she make a cheery-pie, 
Billy boy, Billy boy? 
Can she make a cheery-pie, 
Charming Billy?” 


Notwithstanding the fact that there were 
eight verses, an encore was demanded. 
Mrs. Wiggs rose in her 
seat and beckoned vehe- 
mently to Europena. 
“Come on back!” she 
motioned violently with 
her lips. “They want 
you to come back.” 

Europena, in a state 
of utter bewilderment, 
returned to the stage. 
“Say another speech!” 
whispered Mrs. Wiggs, 
leaning over so far that 
she knocked Mrs. Roth- 
child’s 


bonnet awry. 
Still Europena stood 
there, evidently a victim 
of lockjaw. 


““T have a little fin- 
ger,’ ”’ prompted her mo- 
ther frantically from the 
second row front. 

A single ray of intel- 
ligence flickered for a 
moment over the child’s 
face, and with a supreme 
effort she said ; 


“T have a little finger, 
An’ I have a little beau; 
When I get a little bigger 
I ’ll have a little toe.” 


“Well, she got it all in,” said Mrs. Wiggs, 
in a relieved tone, as Europena was lifted 
down. 

After this, other little girls came forward 
and made some unintelligible remarks con- 
cerning Santa Claus. It was with some 
difficulty that they went through their parts, 
for Mr. Rothchild kept getting in the way 
as he calmly and uncompromisingly con- 
tinued to hang cornucopias on the tree. 
Songs and recitations followed, but even 
the youngest spectator realized that these 
were only preliminary skirmishes. 

At last a beil rang. Two bedspreads 
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which served as curtains were majestically 
withdrawn. A sigh of admiration swept 
the room. “Ain’t he cute!” whispered a 
girl in the rear, as Billy rose resplendent in 
pink tights and crimson doublet, and fold- 
ing his arms high on his breast, recited in 
a deep voice: 


“T have, alas! philosophy, 
Medicine, jurisprudence too, 
And, to my cost, theology 
With ardent labor studied through.” 


“T don’t see no sense 
in what he ’s sayin’ at 
all,’ whispered Miss 
Hazy. 

“It ’s jes what was 
in the book,” answered 
Mrs. Wiggs, “’cause I 
heared him repeat it off 
before supper.” 

The entrance of Jake 
awakened the flagging 
interest. Nobody under- 
stood what he said either, 
but he made _ horrible 
faces, and waved his red 
arms, and caused a pleas- 
ant diversion. 

“Maw, what ’s John 
Bagby a-handin’ round 
in that little saucer?” 
asked Australia. 

“Fer mercy sake! I 
don’t know,” answered 
her mother, craning her 
neck to see. 

John, with creaking 
footsteps, tiptoed to the front of the stage, 
and stooping down, began to mix a con- 
coction in a plate. Many stood up to see 
what he was doing, and conjecture was rife. 
Mephisto and Faust were forgotten until 
Jake struck a heroic pose, and grasping 
Billy’s arm, said hoarsely : 

“Gaze, Faustis, gaze into pairdition!” 

John put a match to the powder, a bright 
red light filled the room, and the audience, 
following the index-finger of the impas- 
sioned Mephisto, gazed into the placid, 
stupid faces of four meek little boys on 
the mourners’ bench. 

Before the violent coughing caused by 
the calcium fumes had ceased, a vision in 
white squeezed past Mr. Rothchild and 
came slowly down to the edge of the plat- 
form. It was Lovey Mary as Marguerite. 


Me Shea. 
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“SANG IN A HIGH, SWEET VOICE, ‘I NEED THEE EVERY HOUR’” 


Her long dress swept about her feet, her 
heavy hair hung in thick braids over both 
shoulders, and a burning red spot glowed 
on each cheek. For a moment she stood 
as Jake had directed, with head thrown 
back and eyes cast heavenward, then she 
began to recite. The words poured from 
her lips with a volubility that would have 
shamed an auctioneer. It was a long part, 
full of hard words, but she knew it perfectly, 
and was determined to show how fast she 
could say it without making a mistake. It 
was only when she finished that she paused 
for breath. Then she turned slowly, and 
stretching forth appealing arms to Faust, 
sang in a high, sweet voice, “I Need Thee 
Every Hour.” 

The effect was electrical. At last the 
Cabbage Patch understood what was going 
on. The roof rang with applause. Even 
Mr. Rothchild held aside his strings of 
pop-corn te,Jet Marguerite pass out. 

“S’ more! S’ more!” was the cry. 
“Sing it ag’in!” 

Jake stepped before the curtain. “If 
our friends is willin’,”’ he said, “we ’ll re- 
peat over the last ac’.” 

Again Lovey Mary scored a triumph. 
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John Bagby burned the rest of the calcium 
powder during the last verse, and the enter- 
tainment concluded in a prolonged cheer. 


XII 
REACTION 
“Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie.’ 


WHEN the paint and powder had been 
washed off, and Tommy had with difficulty 
been extracted from his new trousers and 
put to bed, Lovey Mary sat before the little 
stove and thought it all over. It had been 
the very happiest time of her whole life. 
How nice it was to be praised and made 
much of! Mrs. Wiggs had started it by 
calling everybody’s attention to her good 
points; then Mrs. Redding had sought her 
out and shown her continued attention ; 
to-night was the great.climax. Her name 
had been on every tongue, her praises sung 
on every side, and Billy Wiggs had given 
her everything he got off the Christmas 
tree. 

“T wisht I deserved it all,” she said, as 
she got up to pull the blanket closer about 
Tommy. “I’ve tried to be good. I guess 
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I am better in some ways, but not in all— 
not in all.” She knelt by the bed and held 
Tommy’s hand to her cheek. “Sometimes 
he looks like Kate when he’s asleep like 
this. I wonder if she ’s got well? I won- 
der if she ever misses him ?” 

For a long time she knelt there, holding 
the warm little hand in hers. The play, the 
success, the applause, were all forgotten, 
and in their place was a shame, a humilia- 
tion, that brought the hot tears to her eyes. 

“T ain’t what they think I am,” she 
whispered brokenly. “I ’m a mean, bad 
girl, after all. The canker-worm ’s there. 
Miss Viny said there never would be a sure- 
’nough beautiful flower till the canker-worm 
was killed. But I want to be good; I want 
to be what they think I am!” 

Again and again the old thoughts of 
Kate rose to taunt and madden her. Buta 
new power was at work; it brought new 
thoughts of Kate—of Kate sick and help- 
less, of Kate without friends and lonely, 
calling for her baby. Through the night 
the battle raged within her. When the first 
gray streaks showed through the shutters, 
Lovey Mary cleaned her room and put on 
her Sunday dress. “I ’ll be a little late to 
the factory,” she explained to Miss Hazy 
at breakfast, “for I ’ve got to go on a’ 
errand.” 

It was an early hour for visitors at the 
city hospital, but when-Lovey Mary stated 
her business she was shown to Kate’s ward. 
At the far end of the long room, with her 
bandaged head turned to the wall, lay Kate. 
When the nurse spoke to her she turned her 
head painfully, and looked at them list- 
lessly with great black eyes that stared forth 
from a face wasted and wan from suffering. 

“Kate!” said Lovey Mary, leaning 
across the bed and touching her hand. 
“Kate, don’t you know me?” 

The pale lips tightened over the promi- 
nent white teeth. “Well, I swan, Lovey 
Mary, where ’d you come from?” Not 
waiting for an answer, she continued queru- 
lously : “Say, can’t you get me out of this 
hole someway? But even if I had the 
strength to crawl, I would n’t have no place 
to go. Can’t you take me away? Any- 
where would do.” 

Lovey Mary’s spirits fell ; she had nerved 
herself for a great sacrifice, had decided to 
do her duty at any cost; but thinking of it 
beforehand in her little garret room, with 
Tommy’s hand in hers, and Kate Rider a 
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mere abstraction, was very different from 
facing the real issue, with the old, selfish, 
heartless Kate in flesh and blood before 
her. She let go of Kate’s hand. 

“Don’t you want to know about Tom- 
my?” she asked. “I ’ve come to say I 
was sorry I run off with him.” 

“Tt was mighty nervy in you. I knew 
you ’d take good care of him, though. But 
say, you can get me away from this, can’t 
you? I ain’t gota friend in the world nor 
a cent of money. But I ain’t going to stay 
here, where there ain’t nothing to do and 
I get so lonesome I ’most die. I ’d rather . 
set on a street corner and run a hand-organ. 
Where are you and Tommy at?” 

“We are in the Cabbage Patch,” said 
Lovey Mary, with the old repulsion strong 
upon her. 

“Where?” 

“The Cabbage Patch. It ain’t your sort 
of a place, Kate. The folks are good and 
honest, but they are poor and plain. You’d 
laugh at ’em.” 

Kate turned her eyes to the window and 
was silent a moment before she said slowly : 

“T ain’t got much right to laugh at no- 
body. I’d be sorter glad to get with good 
people again. The other sort ’s all right 
when you’re out for fun, but when you ’re 
down on your luck they ain’t there.” 

Lovey Mary, perplexed and troubled, 
looked at her: gravely. 

“Have n’t you got any place you could 
go to?” 

Kate shook her head. “ Nobody would 
be willing to look after me and nurse me. 
Lovey,”—she stretched her thin hand 
across to her entreatingly, —“ take me home 
with you! I heard the doctor tell the nurse 
he could n’t do nothing more for me. I 
can’t die here, shut up with all these sick 
people. Take me wherever youareat. I ’ll 
try not to be no trouble, and—I want to 
keep straight.” 

Tears were in her eyes, and her lips 
trembled. There was a queer little spasm 
at Lovey Mary’s heart. The canker-worm 
was dead. 

When a carriage drove up to Miss Hazy’s 
door and the driver carried in a pale girl 
with a bandaged head, it caused untold 
commotion. 

“Do you s’pose Mary’s a-bringin’ home 
a smallpox patient?” asked Miss Hazy, 
who was ever prone to look upon the tragic 
side. 
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“Naw,” said Chris, who was peeping 
under the window-curtain ; “it looks more 
like she ’s busted her crust.” 

In less than an hour every neighbor had 
been in to find out what was going -on. 
Mrs. Wiggs constituted herself mistress of 
ceremonies. She had heard the whole 
story from the overburdened Mary, and 
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proper thing, every resident promptly fell 
in line. The victim of “celebrated concus- 
sion” was overwhelmed with attention. 
She lay in a pink wrapper in Miss Hazy’s 
kitchen, and received the homage of the 
neighborhood. Meanwhile Lovey Mary 
worked extra hours at the factory and did 
sewing at night to pay for Kate’s board. 
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“*HAVE N’T YOU GOT ANY PLACE YOU COULD GO TO?’” 


was now prepared to direct public opinion 
in the way it should go. 

“Jes another boarder for Miss Hazy,” 
she explained airily to Mrs. Ejichorn. 
“Lovey Mary was so well pleased with 
her boardin’-house, she drummed it up 
among her friends. This here lady has 
been at the hospital. She got knocked 
over by a wagon out there near the fac- 
tory, an’ it run into celebrated concussion. 
The nurse told Lovey Mary this mornin’ 
it was somethin’ like information of the 
brain. What we’re all goin’ to do is to try 
to get her well. I’m a-goin’ home now to 
git her a nice dinner, an’ I jes bet some of 
you ’ll see to it that she gits a good supper. 
You kin jes bank on us knowin’ how to give 
a stranger a welcome!” 

It was easy to establish a precedent in 
the Cabbage Patch. When a certain course 
of action was once understood to be the 


In spite, however, of the kind treatment 
and the regular administration of Miss 
Viny’s herbs and Mrs. Wiggs’s yellowroot, 
Kate grew weaker day by day. One stormy 
night when Lovey Mary came home from 
the factory she found her burning with 
fever and talking excitedly. Miss Hazy had 
gotten her up-stairs, and now stood help- 
lessly wringing her hands in the doorway. 

“Lor’, Lovey Mary! she ’s cuttin’ up 
scandalous,” complained the old lady. “I 
done ever’thing I knowed how; I ironed 
the sheets to make ’em warm, an’ I tried 
my best to git her to swallow a mustard 
cocktail. I wanted her to lemme put a fly- 
blister on to her head, too, but she won’t do 
nothin’.” 

“All right, Miss Hazy,” said Lovey 
Mary, hanging her dripping coat on a 
nail. “I’ll stay with her now. Don’t talk, 
Kate! Try to be still.” . 
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“But I can’t, Lovey. I’m going to die, 
and I ain’t fit to die. I ’ve been so bad 
and wicked, I ’m ’fraid to go, Lovey. 
What ’ll I do? What ’ll I do?” 

In vain the girl tried to soothe her. Her 
hysteria increased; she cried and raved 
and threw herself from side to side. 

“Kate! Kate!” pleaded Lovey Mary, 
trying to hold her arms, “don’t cry so! 
God ’ll forgive you. He will, if you are 
sorry.” 

“But I ’m afraid,” shuddered Kate. 
“T ’ve been so bad. Heaven knows I ’m 
sorry, but it ’s too late! Too late!” An- 
other paroxysm seized her, and her cries 
burst forth afresh. 

Mary, in desperation, rushed from the 
room. “Tommy!” she called softly down 
the steps. 

The small boy was sitting on the stairs, in 
round-eyed wonder at what was going on. 

“Tommy,” said Lovey Mary, picking 
him up, “the sick lady feels so bad! Go 
in and give her a love, darling. Pet her 
cheeks and hug her like you do me. Tell 
her she ’s a pretty mama. Tell her you 
love her.” 

Tommy trotted obediently into the low 
room and climbed on the bed. He put his 
plump cheek against the thin one, and 
whispered words of baby-love. Kate’s 
muscles relaxed as her arms folded about 
him. Gradually her sobs ceased and her 
pulse grew faint and fainter. Outside, the 
rain and sleet beat on the cracked window- 
pane, but a peace had entered the dingy 
little room. Kate received the great sum- 
mons with a smile, for in one fleeting mo- 
ment she had felt for the first and last time 
the blessed sanctity of motherhood. 


XIII 
AN HONORABLE RETREAT 


. “For I will ease my heart, 
Although it be with hazard of my head.” 


Miss BELL sat in her neat little office, with 
the evening paper in her hand. The hour 
before tea was the one time of the day that 
she reserved for herself. Susie Smithers 
declared that she sat before the fire at 
such times and took naps ; but Susie’s know- 
ledge was not always trustworthy—it de- 
pended entirely on the position of the 
keyhole. 

At any rate, Miss Bell was not sleeping 
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to- night; she moved ieee restlessly, brush- 
ing imaginary ashes from the spotless 
hearth, staring absently into the fire, then 
recurring again and again to an item in the 
paper which she held: 


DIED. Kate Rider, in her twenty-fourth 
year, from injuries received in an accident. 


Miss Bell seemed to cringe before the 
words. Her face looked old and drawn. 
“ And to think I kept her from having her 
child!” she said to herself as she paced up 
and down the narrow room. “No matter 
what else Kate was, she was his mother, 
and had the first right to him. But I acted 
for the best; I could see no other way. If 
I had only known! 

There were steps on the pav ement with- 
out; she went to the window, and shading 
her eyes with her hands, gazed into the 
gathering dusk. Some one was coming up 
the walk—some one very short and fat. 
No; it was a girl carrying a child. Miss 
Bell reached the door just in time to catch 
Tommy in her arms as Lovey Mary stag- 
gered into the hall. They were covered 
with sleet and almost numb from the cold. 

“Kate ’s dead!” cried Lovey Mary, as 
Miss Bell hurried them into the office. “I 
did n’t know she was going to die. Oh, 
I ’ve been so wicked to you and to Kate 
and to God! I want to be arrested! I 
don’t care what they do to me.” 

She threw herself on the floor, and beat 
her fists on the carpet. Tommy stood near 
and wept in sympathy; he wore his rem- 
nant trousers, and his little straw hat, round 
which Mrs. Wiggs had sewn a broad band 
of black. 

Miss Bell hovered over Lovey Mary and 
patted her nervously on the back. “ Don’t, 
my dear! don’t cry so! It’s very sad—dear 
me, yes, very sad. You are n’t alone to 
blame, though; I have been at fault, too. 
I—I—feel dreadfully about it.” 

Miss Bell’s face was undergoing such 
painful contortions that Lovey Mary 
stopped crying in alarm, and Tommy got 
behind a chair. 

“Of course,” 
ing control of herself, “it was wrong of 
you to run away—very wrong, Mary. 
When I discovered that you had gone I 
never stopped until I found you.” 

“Till you found me?” gasped Lovey 
Mary. 


continued Miss Bell, gain- 
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“Yes, child; I knew where you were all 
the time.” 

Again Miss Bell’s features were con- 
vulsed, and Mary and Tommy looked on 
in awed silence. “You see,” she went on 
presently, “I am 
just as much at 
fault as you. I 
was worried and 
distressed over 
having to let 
Tommy go with 
Kate, yet there 
seemed no way 
out of it. When 
I found you had 
hidden himaway 
in a safe place, 
that you were 
both well and 
happy, I deter- 
mined to keep 
your secret. But 
oh, Mary, we 
had n’t the right 
to keep him from 
her! Perhaps 
the child would 
have been her 
salvation; _ per- 
haps she would 
have died a good 
girl.” 

“But she did, 
Miss Bell,” said 
Lovey Mary, 
earnestly. “She 
said she was 
sorry again and 
again, and when 
she went to sleep 
Tommy’s arms 
was round her 
neck.” 

“Mary!” cried 
Miss Bell, seizing 
the girl’s hand eagerly, “did you find her 
and take him to her?” 

“No, ma’am. I brought herto him. She 
did n’t have no place to go, and I wanted 
to make up to her for hating her so. I did 
everthing I could to make her well. We 
all did. I never thought she was going to 
die.” 

Then, at Miss Bell’s request, Lovey Mary 
told her story, with many sobs and tears, 
but some smiles in between over the good 
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times in the Cabbage Patch ; and when she 
had finished, Miss Bell led her over to the 
sofa and put her arms about her. They 
had lived under the same roof for fifteen 
years, and she had never before given her 
a caress. 

“Mary,” Miss 
Bell said, “you 
did for Kate 
what nobodyelse 
could have done. 
I thank God that 
it all happened 
as it did.” 

“But you ’d 
orter scold me 
and punish me,” 
said Lovey 
Mary. “Id feel 
better if you 
did.” 

Tommy, real- 
izing in some 
vague way that 
a love-feast was 
in progress, and 
always __—iready 
to echo Lovey 
Mary’s _ senti- 
ments, laid his 
chubby hand 
on Miss Bell’s 
knee. 

“When my 
little sled drows 
up I ’m doin’ 
to take you rid- 
in’,”’ he said con- 
fidingly. 

Miss Bell 
laughed a hearty 
laugh for the 
first time in many 
months. The 
knotty problem 
which had 
caused her many sleepless nights had at 
last found its own solution. 
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XIV 
THE CACTUS BLOOMS 


“T tell thee love is nature’s second sun, 
Causing a spring of virtues where he shines.” 


Ir was June again, and once more Lovey 
Mary stood at an up-stairs window at the 
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home. On the ledge grew a row of bright 
flowers, brought from Miss Viny’s garden ; 
but they were no brighter than the face 
that smiled across them at the small boy 
in the playground below. Lovey Mary’s 
sleeves were rolled above her elbows, and 
a dust-cloth was tied about her head. As 
she returned to her sweeping she sang joy- 
fully, contentedly : 


“Can she sweep a kitchen floor, 
Billy boy, Billy boy? 
Can she sweep a kitchen floor, 
Charming Billy?” 


“Miss Bell says for you to come down 
to the office,” announced a little girl, com- 
ing up the steps. “There ’s a lady there 
and a baby.” 

Lovey Mary paused in her work, and a 
shadow passed over her face. Just three 
years ago thesame summons had come, and 
with it such heartaches and anxiety! She 
pulled down her sleeves and went thought- 
fully down the steps. At the office door 
she found Mrs. Redding talking to Miss 
Bell. 

“ We leave Saturday afternoon,” she was 
saying. “It’s rather sooner than we ex- 
pected, but we want to get the baby to 
Canada before the hot weather overtakes 
us. Last summer I asked two children 
from the Toronto home to spend two 
weeks with me at our summer place, but 
this year I have set my heart on taking 
Lovey Mary and Tommy. They will see 
Niagara Falls and Buffalo, where we stop 
over a day, besides the little outing at the 
lake. Will you come, Mary? You know 
Robert might get choked again.” 

Lovey Mary leaned against the door for 
support. A half-hour visit to Mrs. Red- 
ding was excitement for a week, and only 
to think of going away with her, and riding 
on a steam-car, and seeing a lake, and 
taking Tommy, and being ever so small a 
part of that gorgeous Redding household! 
She could not speak; she just looked up 
and smiled; but the smile seemed to mean 
more than words, for it brought the sudden 
tears to Mrs. Redding’s eyes. She gave 
Mary’s hand a quick, understanding little 
squeeze, then hurried out to her carriage. 

That very afternoon Lovey Mary went 
tothe Cabbage Patch. As she hurried along 
over the familiar ground, she felt as if she 
must sing aloud the happy song that was 
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humming in her heart. She wanted to stop 
at each cottage and tell the good news; but 
her time was limited, so she kept on her way 
to Miss Hazy’s, merely calling out a greet- 
ing as she passed. When she reached the 
door she heard Mrs. Wiggs’s voice in ani- 
mated conversation. 

“Well, I wish you ’d look! There she 
is, this very minute! I never was so glad 
to see anybody in my life! My goodness, 
child, you don’t know how we miss you 
down here! We talk bout you all the time, 
jes like a person puts their tongue in the 
empty place after a tooth ’s done pulled 
out.” 

“TI ’m awful glad to be back,” said 
Lovey Mary, too happy to be cast down 
by the reversion to the original state of 
the Hazy household. 

“Me an’ Chris ain’t had a comfortable 
day sence you left,’ complained Miss 
Hazy. “I’d ’a’ almost rather you would 
n’t’a’ came than to have went away ag’in.” 

“But listen!” cried Lovey Mary, unable 
to keep her news another minute. “I ’m 
a-going on a railroad trip with Mrs. Red- 
ding, and she’s going to take Tommy too; 
and we are going to see Niag’ra and a 
lake and a buffalo!” 

“ Ain’t that the grandest thing fer her to 
go and do!” exclaimed Mrs. Wiggs. “I 
told you she was a’ angel!” 

“TI ’m right skeered of these here long 
trips,” said Miss Hazy—“so many acci- 
dents these days.” 

“My sakes!” answered Mrs. Wiggs, “I’d 
think you'd be ’fraid to step over a crack 
in the floor fer fear you ’d fall through. 
Why, Lovey Mary, it ’s the nicest thing I 
ever heared tell of! An’ Niag’ry Fall, too. 
I went on a trip once when I was little. 
Maw took me through the mountains. I 
never had seen mountains before, an’ I 
cried at first an’ begged her to make ’em 
sit down. A trip is something you never 
will fergit in all yer life. It was jes like 
Mrs. Reddin’ to think about it. But I don’t 
wonder she feels good to you. Asia says 
she never expects to see anything like the 
way you shook that candy outen little 
Robert. But see here; if you go ’way off 
there you must n’t fergit us.” 

“T never could forget you all, wherever 
I went,” said Lovey Mary. “I was awful 
mean when I come to the Cabbage Patch; 
somehow you all just bluffed me into being 
better. I was n’t used to being bragged 
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“LOVEY MARY WAVED UNTIL THE TRAIN ROUNDED A CURVE” 


on, and it made me want to be good more 
than anything in the world.” 
“That ’s so,” said Mrs. Wiggs. “You 


can coax a’ elephant with a little sugar. 
The worser Mr. Wiggs used to act, the 
harder I ’d pat him on the back. When 
he ’d git b’ilin’ mad, I ’d say: ‘Now, Mr. 
Wiggs, why don’t you go right out in the 
woodshed an’ swear off that cuss? I 
hate to think of it rampantin’ round in- 
side of a good-lookin’ man like you.’ He’d 
often take my advice, an’ it always done 
him good an’ never hurt the woodshed. 
As fer the childern, I always did use com- 
pelments on them ’stid of switches.” 

Lovey Mary untied the bundle which 
she carried, and spread the contents on the 
kitchen table. “I’ve been saving up to get 
you all some presents,” she said. “I did 
want to get something for every one that 
had been good to me, but that took in the 
whole Patch. These are some new kind 
of seed for Miss Viny; she learned me a 
lot out of her garden. This is goods for a 
waist for you, Miss Hazy.” 

“It ’s rale pretty,’ said Miss Hazy, 
measuring its length. “If you’d’a’ brought 
me enough fer a skirt too, I never would 
’a’ got through prayin’ fer you.” 
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Mrs. Wiggs was indignant. “I declare, 
Miss Hazy! You ain’t got a manner in 
the world, sometimes. It’s beautiful goods, 
Lovey Mary. I’m goin’ to make it up fer 
her by a fancy new pattern Asia bought; 
it ’s got a sailor collar.” 

“This here is for Chris,’ continued 
Lovey Mary, slightly depressed by Miss 
Hazy’s lack of appreciation, “and this is for 
Mrs. Schultz. I bought you a book, Mrs. 
Wiggs. I don’t know what it ’s about, but 
it ’s an awful pretty cover. I knew you’d 
like to have it on the parlor table.” 

It was the “Iliad”! 

Mrs. Wiggs held it at arm’s-length and, 
squinting her eyes, read: “Home of an 
Island.” 

“That ain’t what the man called it,” 
said Lovey Mary. 

“Oh, it don’t matter bout the name. 
It’s a beautiful book—jes matches my new 
tidy. You could n’t ’a’ pleased me better.” 

“T did n’t have money enough to go 
round,” explained Lovey Mary, apologeti- 
cally, “but I bought a dozen lead-pencils 
and thought I ’d give them round among 
the children.” 

“ Ever’thing ’ll be terrible wrote over,” 
said Miss Hazy. 
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The last bundle was done up in tissue- 
paper and tied with a silver string. Lovey 
Mary gave it to Mrs. Wiggs when Miss 
Hazy was not looking. 

“Tt ’s a red necktie,” she whispered, 
“for Billy.” 

When the train for the North pulled out 
of the station one Saturday afternoon it 
bore an excited passenger. Lovey Mary, 
in a new dress and hat, sat on the edge of 
a seat, with little Robert on one side and 
Tommy on the other. When her nervous- 
ness grew unbearable she leaned forward 
and touched Mrs. Redding on the shoulder : 

“Will you please, ma’am, tell me when 
we get there?” 

Mrs. Redding laughed. “Get there, 
dear? Why, we have just started!” 

“T mean to the Cabbage Patch. They ’re 
all going to be watching for me as we go 
through.” 

“Ts that it?” said Mr. Redding. “Well, 
I will take the boys, and you can go out 
and stand on the platform and watch for 
your friends.” 

Lovey Mary hesitated. “ Please, sir, can’t 
I take Tommy, too? If it had n’t’a’ been 
for him I never would have been here.” 

So Mr. Redding took them to the rear 
car, and attaching Lovey Mary firmly to 


the railing, and Tommy firmly to Mary, 
returned to his family. 
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“There ’s Miss Viny’s!” cried Lovey 
Mary, excitedly, as the train whizzed past. 
“We ’re getting there. Hold on to your 
hat, Tommy, and get your pocket-hand- 
kerchief ready to wave.” 

The bell began to ring, and the train 
slowed up at the great water-tank. 

“There they are, all of ’em! Hello, 
Miss Hazy! And there ’s Asia and Chris 
and ever’body!” 

Mrs. Wiggs pushed through the little 
group and held an empty bottle toward 
Lovey Mary. “I want you to fill it fer 
me,” she cried breathlessly. “ Fill it full 


_ of Niag’ry water. I want to see how them 


falls look.” 

The train began to move. Miss Hazy 
threw her apron over her head and wept. 
Mrs. Wiggs and Mrs. Eichorn waved their 
arms and smiled. The Cabbage Patch, with 
its crowd of friendly faces, became a blur 
to the girl on the platform. 

Suddenly a figure on a telegraph pole 
attracted her attention; it wore a red 
necktie and it was throwing kisses. Lovey 
Mary waved until the train rounded a 
curve, then she gave Tommy an impulsive 
hug. 

“It ain’t hard to be good when folks 
love you,” she said, with a little catch in 
her voice. “I ‘ll make ’em all proud of 
me yet!” 











WINTER PEACE 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY 


PRIL seemed a restless pain, 
£\ June a phantom in the rain; 
Weary autumn without grain 

Turned her home, full of tears: 
O my year, the most in.vain 
Of the years! 


While the furrowed field was red, 

While the roses rioted, 

While a leaf was left to shed, 
There was storm in the air. 

Now that troubled heart is dead, 
All is fair. 


’Neath a glow of copper-gray 

Spreads the stubble far away, 

And the hilltop cedars play 
Interludes in accord, 

And the sun adorns the day 
Like a sword. 


Blue and evenly and slow 

The enchanted breakers go 

Over carmine reefs in snow, 
With a sail in the lee: 

There ’s the dignity we know 
On the sea. 


Ah, let be the promise vast 
So mysteriously downcast! 
I will love thee who hast passed 
To thy grave in the wild, 
And art clear of stain at last 
As a child. 
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MY OLD MAID'S CORNER 


SOME OF MY SUNDAY VISITORS 


BY LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 


Author of ‘‘ Hezekiah’s Wives”’ 


T is Sunday. I have known it since I 

waked, for there is never any mistaking 
a Sunday in town, on my corner, even 
when, as to-day, I can get no nearer a 
church than a view of some steeple from 
my windows. 

The traffic with trucks has ceased over 
the cobbles. The door of every little shop 
is closed; the postman has rung but once, 
and then with a special letter; and for the 
first time during the week policemen are 
visible gossiping on the flagstones. But 
these few signs would never make the 
coming of a Sunday for me. There are 
others by which I should always know, 
even were certain family customs of long 
standing to fail me. 

With my coffee, then, my morning pa- 
pers arrive, not, as on other days, neatly 
folded and laid with my letters on the tray. 
My Sunday papers have to be carried under 
the arm, being as huge and cumbersome in 
form as those great yellow-brown tomes 


bound in calfskin that filled the shelves of 
my father’s ecclesiastical library. Some 
of the papers are aflame with the three 
primaries of cheap illustrations, and all 
of them are in sections. Only this morning 
I counted as many as sixteen sections in 
one journal. 

Before I had half done scanning their 
head-lines alone, the church bells began to 
ring—not the church bells, it should go 
without saying, that are hung in that part of 
town upon which I look from my windows 
to the east. The devout in that quarter are 
summoned first to their devotions at dawn. 
This is proper, since they are all day-labor- 
ers and tired. On the other side, where the 
opulent dwell, things have been arranged in 
another fashion, and, as we are informed in 
certain hotels, no late morning sleeper, 
however idle his week has been, need fear 
being roused by a church bell on Sunday 
until noonday is well-nigh upon him. 

It is while this second set of bells is being 
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rung that every car is brought to a stand- 
still under my windows, to take on or let 
off whole families of well-dressed church- 
goers—fathers, mothers, and children out 
in the street together, in the middle of 
the day, for the only time during the week. 
Once they have all been settled in their 
pews, the cars go by at longer intervals. 
No gongs are sounded, and the quiet is 
broken only by the rumble of half-empty 
trolley-cars. I begin then for the first time 
to hear sounds from the pavement—invari- 
ably the voice of the policeman engaged 
in his amicable Sabbath-day parley with 
friends. Then comes the slow, uneven 
“creaking of noisy boots,” and I know, 
without looking, that some laborer, ill ad- 
justed to his Sunday apparel, is going by 
with his children to spend the day else- 
where. After that, one of my prosperous 
neighbors from the other side of my corner, 
his paper read and his family still at church, 
comes out to exercise his dog. I catch the 
whiff of a good cigar as he saunters by 
whistling to his terrier. But I never hear is 
shoes. The only other tread I hear is that 
of the saddest sound I know, made by a 
procession of Friendless Children, who 
must walk without speaking, a long line of 
them, all of a size, and dressed in bonnets 
pathetically alike. 

As one o’clock approaches, the cars be- 
gin to run again at more frequent intervals, 
stopping for young men and women who 
are never bound in this direction on any 
other day, nor with each other at this hour, 
but who, morning services being over, are 
now on their way to Sunday luncheons up- 
town, the young women in smart street- 
gowns, the young men in high, brightly 
polished silk hats, and carrying canes, those 
evidences with which a very young gentle- 
man thinks to convince us that he is grown 
up. When he has grown he forgets the 
cane until, with the coming of decrepitude 
and as a gentleman of advancing years, he 
seeks with a jaunty air and a twirl of his 
stick to bring us once more to his way of 
thinking of himself, —this time of his being 
as young as he ever was,—so unending is 
man’s struggle to impress upon the world 
his own opinion of his powers. 

But nobody has hurried or rushed. On 
a Sunday there are no trains to catch, only 
sermons. It is astonishing, the difference 
that it makes. Even the car-conductor 
feels it. Freshly shaven and newly col- 
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lared, he lets his passengers on and off with 
an air of indulging each one’s infirmities 
that is altogether refreshing. 

By two o’clock the streets are deserted 
again, but at three a new exodus begins. 
People pass and repass, the newly married 
stopping for intimate consultations in front 
of those windows which display for their 
benefit imitations of genuine antique furni- 
ture. The cars begin to be crowded on 
their way to the park. Cabs roll by over 
the asphalt, then hansoms, holding happy 
young fathers and mothers with pretty 
children packed in all about their knees, 
the little boys in leather leggings and the 
little girls in fluffy bonnets tied under the 
chin. With the coming of those hansoms 
and the children I know that my small 
world of five-o’clock teas is either out for 
the making of informal visits, or staying at 
home to receive them, and I know, too, 
that some of those young fathers and 
mothers will stop at my door, and that 
then, for but too brief a time, as I revel ina 
whole family grouped about my fireside, my 
old maid’s corner will blossom as with roses. 

No one of all these tokens to which I 
have referred would have deceived me. 
But had each and every one of them failed, 
I should still have known what day it was 
when, toward five o’clock, the colonel ar- 
rived with his wife. It is only on a Sunday 
that they have time for the making of after- 
noon visits together, or that any husband 
and wife in town have time, for the matter 
of that. 

And how delightful it is to have the 
colonel come, with his wit and his charm 
and his bonhomie! He tells me that he 
was sixty the other day, but I would not 
believe it. Sometimes he makes me think 
of a coal that will not blow out. Every 
wind—and his have been winds of many 
adversities—only makes him glow the 
brighter, although the gray ashes of some 
fires are to be seen scattered over his hair 
and mustache. 

He lost one eye when fighting as a vol- 
unteer during the Rebellion. A black silk 
patch hides the records of it—a patch 
which he wears with such frankness that 
his friends forget it forthwith. But this 
may be because that other eye of his is so 
brilliant, illuminating all of his deeply lined 
countenance, drawing you to it as to an 
ember snapping in the dark, yet, like a 
search-light, letting nothing escape it as it 
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turns in its socket. When I find that one 
eye watching me at times I say to myself 
that I do not wonder at any of the fables 
which gave the Cyclops fame. A single 
eye suddenly seems to me to possess such 
vast, illimitable powers in itself—perhaps 
because everything that other men put into 
both the colonel puts into this single one; 
perhaps because there is no need of that 
one eye focusing with any other; perhaps 
because, being but a single point, you ave 
to look into the very eye with which he is 
looking at you. 

The colonel also has some fingers miss- 
ing from his right hand, but this, happily, 
does not interfere with his exercise of those 
gifts which have made him famous at the 
bar. He is not a Colonel Sellers. He can 
declaim with his hands clasped behind him. 
It is the loss of these fingers and that eye, 
however, which has made that dear and 
comfortable wife of his so tender to him. 
And how good a comfortable wife can be! 
I know so many of the other kind, such 
estimable women, but, like the tufted horse- 
hair furniture of a generation ago, not con- 
ducive to restfulness. But one knows in a 
moment that, for all his brilliancy, the 
colonel always rests when with his wife. 

I love to watch them when they are 
making ready to go, and I generally man- 
age an excuse to follow them into the hall. 
He always stands upright before her while 
she begins by arranging the white silk muf- 
fler round his neck. Then she helps him 
on with his overcoat, pulling it up about 
his neck, smoothing the silk muffler down 
again and tucking it well under the velvet 
collar of his coat. Then she fastens all the 
buttons glowly, as if each one represented 
to her an opportunity for special devotion. 
And when all this is done, and exactly to 
her liking, she lays the palms of both hands 
for one brief instant flat on the lapels of 
his coat, while, with a little pressure and 
the sigh of an infinite satisfaction, she mur- 
murs, “ Now!” Nothing else; but I always 
find a sweeter meaning in it. 

I have seen her doing this a hundred 
times, but I have never failed to catch 
under the lid of his one eye, as he stands 
glancing down at her, his look of quiet 
content in her service; nor have I ever 
missed the little lifting of his shoulders 
with the joy of it all. Yet he only stands 
the straighter, chin raised, chest expanded. 
His military training taught him that. 
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He has some pretty daughters at home 
who wait upon him, too, who help him 
with his hat and his gloves, and who hover 
about him with counsel and suggestions 
when he starts for his office in the morning. 
He calls them his board of lady managers ; 
but this is because in his adorable way he 
dominates them all. 

The colonel always arouses my enthu- 
siasm ; yet I never see him with that black 
patch over his eye, and that glove with its 
empty fingers, without wondering why it is 
that the world regards so differently the scars 
of menand of women, even when those scars 
have been won in an honorable service. 

I have a clever friend from the South 
who, as a girl, and when the war had 
closed, worked in her father’s tobacco- 
fields, over the horses and over the broken- 
down fences, until comfort reigned at home 
again and she took to letters as a profes- 
sion. I saw her once hold up her toil-worn 
hands, full of scars, with each joint out of 
shape, while she said to me, laughing: “It 
is sometimes easier to escape the conse- 
quences of our sins than to get away from 
the records of our virtues.” 

That is the trouble, I suppose. Tradi- 
tion has done nothing for her, and so the 
records of a woman’s virtues have to be 
explained. A man with an arm or a leg 
missing, especially if he be an erect man, 
instantly arouses a thought of heroism,— 
unless, of course, one has lived in the neigh- 
borhood of troileys,—and a certain spon- 
taneous enthusiasm for the man, like that 
which the colonel inspires, takes possession 
of the beholder. Such a quickening of the 
pulse before the signs and tokens of an 
unknown woman’s misadventures would be 
an impossibility, and asilk patch over one of 
her eyes, like that which the colonel wears, 
would excite pity rather than applause. 

Then there are the manners of some 
successful women who by their own en- 
deavors have won a way in the world. 
What scars these manners are on an en- 
gaging womanliness—first a grace lost in 
the conflict, then a gentleness. Had a man 
suffered these losses, who would reckon 
them when the sum of his successes was 
told? And how convincing the very 
brusqueness and energy and even the lack 
of softness in his manners would be! We 
would believe in him at once. But in 
a woman, and perhaps wisely,—who 
can tell?—these signs and tokens of an 
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heroic struggle into which necessity alone 
may have driven her are counted as dis- 
figurements, and the record of each of her 
virtues has to be explained, like the trousers 
of Rosa Bonheur, if their exercise has in- 
volved the sacrifice of a single feminine 
habit. The records of her pleasures are 
other concerns so long as fashion approves. 
Her hair may be sunburnt, but it must 
not be because she has chosen to deprive 
herself of a bonnet for the benefit of some 
pauper. And her hands may be large and 
muscular, but the muscles must be those 
developed by an outdoor sport, not those 
which any manual labor indoors has 
strengthened, even when that labor has 
been undertaken because of grim poverty. 

Yet, oddly enough, I can count on the 
fingers of one hand those women among 
the married ones who have no weakness 
for displaying the records of their virtues, 
however unbecoming and sometimes dis- 
figuring these records may be, wearing 
them often, as a man does his medals 
across his breast, for all the world to see. 
And no wonder! They prove at times the 
most efficacious weapons for the winning 
of special indulgences from husbands. 

But who ever cared for the records of 
an old maid’s virtues? And what would 
these records win her if she too displayed 
her unbecoming tokens for all mankind 
to see? If then, unlike the married ones, 
we hide our records away, along with our 
faded hopes and fond delusions, does our 
act prove in us a greater excellence, since 
we too are but women, afterall, craving, 
like the married ones and from mere femi- 
ninity, many an indulgence on our own 
account? For are we less in need of the 
hand-touch, the note of compassion, the 
stimulus of a perfect understanding? Is 
it not, I sometimes wonder, simply be- 
cause we know how little the display of 
our records would win for us? For our cor- 
ners! We have our corners to consider. 
What jeopardy they would suffer with rec- 
ords intruded! We who are the old maids 
understand this so well, and that even cor- 
ners are preserved to us only when we fill 
them with proofs of new impulses, never 
allowing them to be cumbered with records 
of past despairs. 

Whatold maid, indeed, would expect any- 
thing but laughter were she to assume to- 
ward a record of one of her heartaches the 
attitude of that married one who was here 
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this afternoon? No young neophyte ever 
pointed to a reliquary with the air which 
she assumes when referring to a streak of 
gray hair, quite marring her beauty, which 
covers part of her head just above her left 
ear. She is so solemn as she talks about it, 
so mysterious, suggesting so much and tell- 
ing so little. I never yet have learned more 
than that the trouble began in her early 
married life, and that even the clergyman 
was amazed at her forbearance. She told 
me to-day, however, that she had never 
been quite the same since it happened. 

“Quite the same?’ I felt like saying. 
“T should hope not. No one ought to be 
quite the same after anything; and if, as 
at times, we unhappily are, what wretched, 
dried-up, stagnant, incapable-of-growing 
kinds of people we prove ourselves to be! 
We may be better after suffering, and we 
may be worse; but our condition must de- 
pend upon ourselves, and should never be 
laid to the nature of our calamities.” 

Ought I to have been sorry for this 
woman, my guest, telling me the same 
thing, and for the hundredth time, and just 
after I had referred to the colonel’s cour- 
age and his ability to make us forget every- 
thing in the pleasure he contributes by his 
charm? Perhaps I was tactless to say any- 
thing about him, since nobody who is 
gloomy ever likes to hear how cheerful 
somebody else can be. 

But she would have me believe that 
there are some troubles for which there is 
no forgetting, and that if the colonel had 
had hers! And round again, like the needle 
of a compass, the conversation swings back 
to that bunch of gray hairs spoiling her 
beauty. I hate to think it, but sometimes I 
feel sure that every one of those gray hairs 
is numbered. She would never submit to 
a loss of them; that I know. And why 
should she? They have proved such con- 
solations to her as tombs do to some 
temperaments. 

I suppose that when one touches upon 
the subject of records, one gets down to 
fundamental instincts in the human race, 
since even savages have displayed them, 
and almost every household in our own 
day has one or more to show. We have 
grown beyond the savage state in some 
particulars, however, for the records of 
each other’s virtues are a delight to all the 
members in a modern home. Out of my 
window there I see passing every one of 
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these Sunday mornings, on her way to 
church, a bent old lady leaning on the arm 
of her daughter. The very stoop of that 
old lady’s shoulders is, to the children who 
love her (especially to the sons, who, being 
men, like to see evidences of a woman’s 
toil), a sign manual of her excellence, a 
very stamp and proof of her right to their 
veneration. And the old lady believes so, 
too. Even when she was younger she 
would not straighten up. “ When you have 
suffered as much as I have,’’ I once heard 
her say, with a toss of her head, to a child, 
“your back will be bent too.” 

But I can count among my friends—the 
more joy mine—another old lady, older by 
a dozen years than this one, and who has 
suffered vastly more. Yet everything of 
trouble that has touched her sunny nature 
—time, sorrow, and fierce pain—has only 
melted from her “ gently, like a snowflake.” 
She holds her head up and her shoulders 
straight, and she would count it as wrong 
not to do so as not to appear freshly 
dressed every morning. I know some 
flowers that are like her. Tempests may 
sweep over them, and rains beat them down 
to the very earth at night; but on the mor- 
row they are always erect again, their lovely 
faces upturned and toward the sun. 

Now that I think of it, I believe that 
there are almost as many men as women 
in love with their records, and who hope 
to gain as many indulgences by the display 
of them, more particularly when those rec- 
ords have anything to do with affairs of 
the heart. There ’s Henry Clayton, at any 
rate. No one has ever heard him mention 
among his friends the fact of his lungs 
being weak, for he likes to fancy himself 
in the very thick of the fight among his 
fellows, and a confession of physical weak- 
ness would send him to the wall. But he 
gets his satisfaction out of that skeptical 
manner of his, that air of not believing in 
any one,—in any woman, at any rate,— 
a skepticism which he is sure to intrude on 
you with his dark and melancholy coun- 
tenance within a few hours after your meet- 
ing him, while he hints vaguely that, though 
he forgave her, his eyes were opened about 
women. 

His eyes opened! Even his mother, in a 
moment of confidence, will tell you about 
it, when she is trying to account to you 
for some of his failures in life. 

“Your eyes opened, indeed!” I long 
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to say to him, and, being an old maid, | 
believe that I could. “ Your eyes are not 
opened, my dear Mr. Clayton; they are 
shut tight, with lids pressed close, and you 
prove it by your finding it so hard to see 
anything else but that one early blight to 
your affection. To the very young women 
of your acquaintance you may seem a great 
soul wrapped in sorrow, but not to us who 
are older, my friend. Sorrow like that of 
yours is very cheap and very little, very 
withered up and good for nothing, if you 
but knew it. The only sorrow worth any- 
thing in this world is sorrow for others, and 
sorrow for others means helping others, not 
hugging our woes to ourselves.” 

For I believe that the really brave and 
the really great make us forget their scars, 
all the records of their hurts and wounds, 
just as the colonel does, or as Janet does, 
with whom, since it is Sunday, I shall dine 
to-night. Brave Janet without question, 
who has never permitted one of us to treat 
her as an invalid, and this even after twenty 
years of pain; who has not permitted her 
back to bend, or her face to be drawn, or 
her clothes to go out of fashion, or the ap- 
pointments of her room to suggest any one 
single habit of the invalid. 

Yes, since it is Sunday, I go there to 
dine. It would hardly be Sunday night in 
town if one did not, in dining or inviting 
to dine, observe certain long-established 
customs peculiar to the day. 

But I shall wonder, and for the hun- 
dredth time, as I am driving to Janet's, 
where those other people dine whom I 
always meet going to church in the even- 
ing. They belong as much to certain streets 
on Sunday night as the young men and 
women whom I see getting on the cars on 
their way to luncheons up-town with their 
friends belong to my corner at noon. 

And they are so good, and so honest, 
and so upright, and so earnest, so emi- 
nently all that is respectable and fine, these 
people who go to church on Sunday night. 
You can read integrity and devotion in 
their faces as they pass. But they will be 
people who, for some inscrutable reason, 
you never know where to locate at any 
other time. 

If I were to wake suddenly from a 
fever, and, looking out of my windows, see 
these people passing by, I should know in 
an instant that Sunday in town, and on my 
corner, had come. 


















































BY MADISON CAWEIN 


WITH PICTURES BY FANNY Y. CORY 


T HERE are fairies, bright of eye, 
Who the wild flowers’ warders are: 
Ouphes that chase the firefly ; 
Elves that ride the shooting-star ; 
Fays who in a cobweb lie, 
Swinging on a moonbeam-bar, 
Or who hitch the bumblebees, 
Grumbling on the clover leas, 
To a blossom or a breeze, 
That ’s their fairy car. 
If you care, you too may see 
There are fairies—verily 
There are fairies. 


II 


There are fairies. I could swear 
I have seen them busy where 
Roses loose their scented hair, 

In the moonlight weaving — weaving 
Out of starshine and the dew 
Glinting gown and shimmering shoe; 
Or within a glow-worm lair 

From the dark earth slowly heaving 
Mushrooms, whiter than the moon, 
On whose tops they sit and croon, 
With their grig-like mandolins, 
To fair fairy ladykins, 
Leaning from the window-sill 
Of a rose or daffodil, 
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Listening to their serenade 
All of cricket music made. 
Follow me, oh, follow me! 
Ho! away to faéry! 
Where your eyes, like mine, may see 
There are fairies—verily 
There are fairies. 


III 


There are fairies: elves that swing 
In a wild and rainbow ring 
Through the air, or mount the wing 
Of a bat to courier news 
To the fairy king and queen; 
Fays who stretch the gossamers 
On which twilight hangs the dews; 
Or who whisper in the ears 
Of the flowers words so sweet 
That their hearts are turned to musk 
And to honey, things that beat 
In their veins of gold and blue; 
Ouphes that shepherd moths of dusk— 
Soft of wing and gray of hue— 
Forth to pasture on the dew. 
There are fairies—verily, 
Verily ; 
For the old owl in the tree, 
Hollow tree, — 


He who maketh melody 

For them tripping merrily, — 
Told it me. 

There are fairies—-verily 
There are fairies. 
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IV. 


IGHT grandly towers the precipice 
front of Quebec above its majestic 
river, with a splendor of sunshine on its 
brow, and an abyss of shadow at its feet. 
Gibraltar is doubtless loftier, but hardly 
seems more solid. Belgrade, while resem- 
bling it, looks far less bold and frowning. 
Montjuich suggests it, perhaps, yet only as 
a strong hand may suggest a mailed fist. 
Ehrenbreitstein can be compared with it, 
but so can the Rhine be compared with the 
St. Lawrence. The Morro of Havana sits 
almost as proudly on its waves, but the 
walled city of the North would make light 
of it. So stood the mighty rock in No- 
vember, 1775, and over against it stood a 
handful of ragged soldiers. But they were 
Arnold’s volunteers, fresh from their victory 
over the wilderness, and even for Quebec 
it was not well to be over-confident. 
Indeed, there seemed a good fighting 
chance for the Provincials, and perhaps 
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more ; for a fortress, however strong, must 
have a garrison, and Quebec had Cramahé, 
the trembling lieutenant-governor. White 
sails were bringing recruits from Prince 
Edward Island and from Newfoundland ; 
the frigate Z/zard, full of true British tars 
and true British gold, was hurrying on; 
Maclean had embarked at Sorel, and Carle- 
ton was getting ready to leave Montreal: 
but when the little American army crossed 
the threshold of civilization, only some 
wavering militia and perhaps half a dozen 
artillerymen stood behind the walls, and 
Arnold had merely to appear. Even on 
that early morning of the 8th, when his 
van gazed long at Quebec in the moon- 
light, the city was only querying whether 
to yield with resignation or with joy. Some 
recruits had arrived, but no real soldiers 
except thirty-seven marines from the Zis- 
ard. The gates were open, and within a 
few hours Cramahé was going to sit down 
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THE PROLOGUE OF THE 
and write General Howe: “‘There is too 
much reason to apprehend the Affair will 
be soon over.” 

But Arnold could not use his advantage. 
His exhausted men were slow to gather, 
and not in fighting condition; and when 
their strength had begun to revive, a gale 
blew up the river so fiercely for three nights 
that no boat could think of crossing. It 
was nightmare, seventy-two hours of night- 
mare: Arnold straining every nerve to 
move, but fast as a tree, while the enemy 
hurried in before his eyes. Moment by 
moment the defenses of the city grew; and 
Sunday, the 12th of November, fearless 
Maclean entered it with nearly two hundred 
of his regiment, the Royal Highland Emi- 
grants, and some officers of hammered steel. 


AGAIN THE IMPOSSIBLE 


Tue Americans made the best of their hard 
chance. Provisions were collected ; canoes 


and pirogues gathered; pikes and scaling- 
ladders made ; bare feet, weary of plodding 
about in snow and ice, rudely covered with 
moccasins of fresh hide; and when enough 
men had conie up, a grand review was held 
under the lofty red pines of Point Levi. 
What a review that was! Hollow eyes 


and pinched faces recorded the battle with 
the wilderness. Morgan’s figure, an ath- 
lete’s at Cambridge, was now a monk’s. 
Bigelow’s good six feet of patriotism looked 
like seven, so thin was he. Less flame 
burned in Greene’s cheeks, though still 
more, perhaps, in his look. Dearborn was 
not there at all, for a fever had struck him 
down, and in a peasant’s cottage by St. 
Mary his keen blue eyes were near closing. 

Habiliments had fared no better. Some 
of the men had worn uniforms when they 
left Cambridge, and some had not; but now 
all were dressed alike—in rags dyed by the 
forest and the soil. The riflemen had set 
out in long hunting-frocks of gray or brown 
or deep ash-colored linen, with leather leg- 
gings, a round cap, a long knife, and a 
light hatchet—an outfit highly commended 
by Silas Deane ; but commendation had not 
dulled the briers of the forest. Here and 
there a man with leather breeches pos- 
sessed a garment respectably whole, but 
the duty of wearing it in freezing air after 
a bath in Dead River had fairly entitled 
him to something. Heads were as bare as 
feet ; but, on the other hand, faces hid be- 
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neath ragged beards that young cave- 
dwellers might have envied. ‘The sight was 
pathetic, laughable, glorious; but perhaps 
the ludicrousness of it came uppermost, and 
one at least of the soldiers thought that they 
all resembled “the animals that inhabit 
New Spain, called the Ourang Outang.” 

What could these poor creatures do? A 
crossing of more than a mile had to be 
made. The enemy knew they were there 
to attempt it; over against them a sloop of 
war swung at her anchor, the frigate lay 
just below, and patrol-boats passed and 
repassed all night long. 


A TERRIBLE DISAPPOINTMENT 


But again the impossible was done. On the 
13th of November the river became still 
enough to cross, and the night was dark. 
Thirty-five or forty boats that had been 
keeping out of sight of the war-ships were 
brought down to the little beach at Cald- 
well’s mill, some three miles above the Lévis 
of to-day, and about nine o'clock Arnold 
and a part of the troops paddled off into 
the unseen. In one way or another the Brit- 
ish vessels and the patrol-boats were eluded, 
and after feeling along a mile or more for 
a good place to scale the bluff, the men 
beached their canoes at the spot where 
General Wolfe stepped ashore the night be- 
fore his glorious death, in a little bay called 
Wolfe’s Cove. Time and again the boats 
crossed in safety; but about four o’clock 
the moon rose, the wind freshened, the tide 
ebbed swiftly, and their journeys to and fro 
had to stop. A hundred and fifty men or 
so were left on the southern shore, and 
some five hundred stood shivering under 
the great bluff at the Cove. 

Now struck the hour for reckless au- 
dacity. What should they do? “On, and 
attack the town!’’ answered Arnold and 
Morgan. Just beyond the bluff, less than 
two miles away, was Quebec, still waiting 
to be taken. Confident that Arnold's men 
could not pass the war-ships, the citizens 
were asleep; and as yet they dreamed only 
of securing their property in the suburbs and 
laying up supplies. St. John Gate was open. 
The fastenings were out of order. Nobody 
knew where the keys hung. There were 
no matches to fire the cannon with, it was 
said. One quick rush, and the news would 
be flying far and wide through town and 
country and oversea— Quebec taken. 
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CALDWELL’s MILL (REBUILT), WHERE 
ARNOLD'S TROOPS ENTERED 
THE BOATS 


From a photograph by Livernois 
THE BLUFF ABOVE QUEBEC, WOLFE’S COVE 
BEING NEAR WHERE THE SHORE TURNS 
TO THE LEFT. MONTGOMERY ADVANCED 
AGAINST THE LOWER TOWN ALONG 
THE FOOT OF THIS BLUFF 


gut every finger of good sense pointed 
the other way. Not long before, a patrol- 
boat had entered Wolfe’s Cove to see what 
was going on there. Arnold ordered the 
crew to pull in, but they drew off instead. 
“ Fire!” cried Arnold; and the bullets were 
answered by screams and “ dismal lamenta- 
tions.”” Even this, however, did not per- 
suade the boatmen to come ashore, and no 
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American could suppose that for hours yet 
their news would not reach the executive 
ear. Nobody fancied that a gate could be 
open. Sentries were heard singing out 
“ All’s well!” on the ramparts; the army 
had only three fourths of its feeble numbers ; 
and the ladders were still on the other side 
of the river. Even Arnold was not ready to 
insist upon attacking ; and finally the troops 
climbed sadly up the bluff, crossed the 
Plains of Abraham, and quartered them- 
selves in some commodious farm-buildings, 
where Major Caldwell, the commander of 
the British militia, as he wrote his landlord, 
was just beginning to put himself snug. 
All the heroism of ‘the wilderness, then, 
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ASPEN POINT (POINTE AUX TREMBLES), 
WHERE MONTGOMERY MET ARNOLD 
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had merely been spilled on the sands of 
the St. Lawrence? The stubborn leader 
would not admit it, and his fertile brain 
was busy. Montcalm had left the fortifica- 
tions to meet Wolfe, and in that way lost 
the town; perhaps a taunting challenge 
- would bring Maclean out. It was worth 
trying. The Americans were paraded near 
the walls, gave three bold huzzas, and 
waited. But Arnold’s troops, however few, 
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up; but there was no Montcalm in town, 
and the people stayed on the ramparts. 
Then Arnold undertook to frighten Cramahé 
with a haughty and threatening summons. 
Three times he sent a letter to the walls, 
but all the messengers were driven away by 
Maclean. Quebec was beyond his reach, 
and the Kennebec expedition had failed. 

Worse followed. Four days later the 
Americans were notified by friends in town 
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PLAN OF THE CITY AND ENVIRONS OF QUEBEC 


were deeply respected. Their courage in 
daring the wilderness march excited ad- 
miration, and their success in accomplish- 
ing it created wonder. -“ Surely a miracle 
must have been wrought in their favor,” 
whispered the people. The frocks of the 
riflemen astonished the warmly clad peas- 
ants, and the story went abroad that no 
ordinary mortals were these, but men su- 
perior to cold, wearing nothing but linen 
even in the cruelest weather. ‘Then a curi- 
ous blunder multiplied the popular awe. 
The French word for this linen, /o//c, 
slipped somehow into #/e, and folks caught 
up the notion of a superhuman army, in- 
vulnerable to frost, and shielded against 
bullets with frocks of plate-iron. Cheer 
answered cheer, and a few cannon-balls 
were tossed over for the Americans to pick 
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that Maclean and seven field-pieces were 
coming to attack them. Even without a 
cannon Arnold coveted battle, but not with- 
out powder and muskets; and a strict ex- 
amination showed that nearly a hundred 
guns were unfit for use, and five rounds of 
reliable powder apiece were all the army 
possessed. ‘The enemy need not really have 
been expected, for their field-pieces were 
not ready; but Arnold had to reckon with 
what he heard. At three o’clock the next 
morning (November 19) the army buried 
itself in the woods, and by night the last 
of it emerged at Aspen Point (Pointe aux 
‘Trembles), some twenty miles above on the 
St. Lawrence. It was a wretched march; 
and all the way, as a soldier expressed it, 
the troops might have been tracked by the 
blood from their “shattered hoofs” —feet 
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they could hardly claim to be called, after 
going so long shoeless. But they had the 
pleasure, as they neared their destination, 
of watching a square-rigged vessel and a 
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a river made the distance. Schuyler and 
Montgomery, hailing from their colony, 
had a special hold upon their feelings ; and 
most of them consented, if they could go 


A LETTER OF ALLAN MACLEAN TO LORD BARRINGTON, 


WRITTEN AT QUEBEC JUST BEFORE GENERAL CARLETON ARRIVED THERE 


schooner making all sail away from it, and 
of hearing, a little while after, that a cer- 
tain General Carleton, bound for Quebec, 
had been ashore at the Point. 


MONTGOMERY COMES 


THE hope of the Provincials was, of course, 
Montgomery, and Arnold had been ex- 
changing notes with him for some time. 
But what could Montgomery do? To coax 
the men on to Montreal he had promised 
they might go home after the capture of 
the town, if they felt they must; and it was 
soon evident that most of the New-Eng- 
landers would take their leave. Their 
pledge to save the country from invasion 
had been kept, though it meant far more 
time and hardship than anybody had ex- 
pected; and now they were free. It was 
the turn of others; and if others would 
not come, why should brave men be sacri- 
ficed for cowards ? 

The “ Yorkers”’ were differently fixed. 
In general, they had not served so long. 
Home was not as far away; two lakes and 


back in time for planting their corn, to pass 
the winter in Canada. 

This left in Montreal eight hundred effec- 
tive men; and after subtracting enough to 
guard the city, Montgomery was able to 
move against the strongest fortress on the 
continent with a powerful army of about 
three hundred! 

Fortune, however, favored Montgomery, 
if Congress did not. Captured stores helped 
him clothe his men for the winter cam- 
paign. Some fine mild weather set in, and 
checked the freezing of the St. Lawrence. 
Three British vessels, sailing up the river 
to stop him, were blown back to Quebec 
by a sudden turn of the wind, and the 
same gales wafted his expedition trium- 
phantly down to Aspen Point. 

On, then, plodded the soldiers through 
the snow to Quebec, with good moccasins, 
full of leaves or hay, on their feet, and 
thick woolen caps on their heads; while 
the reserved uniforms of the British regi- 
ments taken at Chambly and St. John’s 
consented to shine on patriot frames, and 
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now most of the Americans were them- 
selves “ bloody backs.”’ In silence the men 
on the walls of Quebec watched the strange 
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Quebec. The immortal Wolfe, with a fine 
army and a fine fleet, backed by all the 
resources of Great Britain, had been 
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red line filing out of the woods on the 5th 
of December. And indeed it was a time 
for silence; the time for pandemonium was 
coming. 
THE 


DUEL BEGINS AGAIN 


MOoNTGOMERY’s troops felt sure of winning, 
but the mind of the leader was full of 
thoughts. Before him lay the problem of 
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checked there till his brain was almost 
crazed. What could the poor insurgent 
leader hope to do? To be sure, he could 
isolate the town, and Quebec was at once 
cut off so completely from the rest of the 
world that a bag of wheat or a whisper of 
news could hardly enter it. But that was 
only a beginning. 

Montgomery thought that possibly the 
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From the manuscript owned by Charles Allen Munn 
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From a print in the Boston Public Library of the drawing by Captain Hervey Smythe, aide-de-camp to General Wolfe 
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citizens might force Carleton to surrender. 
Sentiment in Quebec had run about the 
same as in Montreal, and when invasion 
drew near, many began to ask: “Why 
should we take sides against the Americans 
and have our property destroyed?” On 
the Sunday when Arnold was waiting on the 
other shore, these people held a meeting in 
the very chapel of the bishop’s palace, and 
a Mr. Williams preached their doctrine of 
profit and loss from the pulpit. Suddenly 
a noise was heard at the door. <A gaunt 
old man entered with other men behind 
him, listened an instant, and then strode 
fiercely forward. Even in his skin he would 
have been taken anywhere for a soldier 
and a Royalist. “Out of that pulpit!’’ he 
shouted. ‘The command would have been 
sufficient, for this intruder was Allan Mac- 
lean, arrived that moment from Sorel; but 
in an instant the furious Highlander pulled 
Williams down by the arm, and began ex- 
horting the people to loyalty with slogan- 
and-broadsword eloquence. 

The governor was no less positive. With- 
out undue gentleness he ordered everybody 
who would not serve in the militia to leave 
town with his family in four days. A long 

‘ procession filed out; yet, in spite of this 
purging, a deal of disloyal yeast was work- 
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ing in the city. Carleton understood it 
well. ‘The townsfolk had to be trusted with 
guns, but they were not trusted with keys. 
No chance was given them to open the 
gates; and they saw that, in reality, the 
governor watched them as closely as he did 
the enemy outside, and would not shrink 
from handling them as roughly. Yet he was 
far from safe. Nearly half of his eighteen 
hundred men were militia, and most of the 
others nothing but sailors and mechanics. 
The real soldiers could still be counted in 
small figures; and as the total number of 
souls within the walls—reckoning Cramahé 
as one and Carleton as only one—was 
placed at five thousand, the edifice of mili- 
tary despotism would not bear a great deal 
of tipping. In fact, only the black-hole, 
with bread and water, kept the populace 
in order. 

Fearing the ideas of the Americans even 
more than he feared their arms, Carleton 
would permit no letters from them to be 
received ; but a woman’s hand brought him 
a summons, clothed in threats and warn- 
ings designed, no doubt, for the more timid 
souls about him. In the same way leading 
merchants were urged to spare their city 
the horrors of war, and were assured that, 
in case of surrender, both their persons and 
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their property would be safe. Similar ap- 
peals to the general public winged their 
white way into town on the arrows of 
Arnold’s Indians. But nobody dared stir, 
and there stood the problem of Quebec 
as before. 
THE PROBLEM 

LeT us measure this problem. <A long pla- 
teau on the northern side of the St. Law- 
rence thrusts itself like a tongue into the 
corner where the shallow St. Charles emp- 
ties, and the very tip of the tongue, cut 
squarely off by a bastioned wall, is the 
Upper Town of Quebec. At the northern 
end of this wall the bluff stands about fifty 
feet high. Toward the St. Lawrence it 
rises gradually, reaches ninety feet at the 
very point, and then climbs to three hun- 
dred and forty-eight at Cape Diamond, 
where the southern end of the wall re- 
poses; and as if such a precipice were not 
defense enough, the edge of the bluff bris- 
tled at this time with a palisade, loopholed 
for musketry. Not very far from Cape 


Diamond, St. Louis Gate and St. John 
Gate let out a couple of roads through 
the wall, while a little way around its 
northern turn, Palace Gate opened a way 


to the suburb of St. Roch. 
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Between the bluff and the rivers lay a 
fringe of shore. At Wolfe’s Cove this had 
some width, but eastwardly it grew very 
narrow, until, a little way beyond Cape 
Diamond, it filched enough space from the 
St. Lawrence to make a site for the Lower 
Town. Beyond this it shrank into a fringe 
again until it reached Palace Gate, and 
then broadened out into St. Roch and the 
meadows of the winding St. Charles. ‘The 
Lower ‘Town was the commercial city, and 
most of the merchants resided there, while 
the governor’s castle glowered upon them 
from the edge of the bluff, with a good 
backing of churches and religious houses. 
‘The Upper and the Lower towns were con- 
nected by a steep, winding road and by a 
footway of steps cut in the rock. The 
citadel of to-day did not exist. 

There was danger of a sortie, especially 
from Palace Gate; but Montgomery se- 
cured himself by planting a small gun-bat- 
tery in St. Roch, with a guard there and a 
body of riflemen at the Intendant’s Palace 
just outside the gate. Slender defenses 
these might seem, but the riflemen, at least, 
did not permit themselves to be despised. 
At Cambridge they were seen throwing bul- 
lets into a seven-inch mark at a distance 
of two hundred and fifty yards while march- 
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Drawn in 1759 by Richard Short, by order of Vice-Admiral Saunders. 
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ing rapidly, and no British sentry within 
their reach could show his head —twice. A 
few little mortars were then set at work in 
St. Roch, heaving unpleasant remarks— 
they could hardly be called shells —into the 


town. Well enough amused by these fire- 
works, as Montgomery expected, the 
enemy paid little attention to the patch of 
bushes near the windmill on the heights, 
and by working diligently after nightfall 
the Americans were able to treat the good 
people of Quebec to a surprise. ‘The 
ground had frozen so hard that very little 
earth could be had, but there was no lack 
of snow; gabions, filled with a mixture of 
dirt and snow, and _ strengthened with 
fascines, were piled up and_ thoroughly 
watered; an imposing wall, mostly ice, 


THE “INTENDANT’S PALACE,” JUST OUTSIDE “PALACE GATE” 


arose like magic; and presently a row of 
guns took their places behind it. 

For a time the battery spurted fire most 
valiantly from its howitzer and five 12- 
pounders. But the shot rattled on the 
twelve-foot walls like peas on a plank, as 
a Quebecer said, and the Carletonians 
proceeded to grind the redout with 24- 
and even 36-pounders. Montgomery was 
looking on one day, and before long a shot 
came through, knocked a cannon over, and 
wounded a number of men. 

“This is warm work, sir,” he quietly ob- 
served to Lamb. 

“It is indeed, and certainly no place for 
you, sir,’ was the Hotspur answer. 

“Why so, captain?” 

“ Because there are enough of us here to 
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be killed without the loss of you, which 
would be irreparable,” replied Lamb; for 
while ready to give the general or anybody 
else a piece of his ample mind, he was no 
less loyal than patriotic. On this Mont- 
gomery authorized the captain to abandon 
the battery whenever he should see fit, and 
after a time its fire ceased. 
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had there been no friction between Arnold 
and some of his captains, the New-Eng- 
landers would have looked upon their duty 
as already done. Quebec to be taken before 
New Year’s day, and his battery a total 
failure—that was the situation. 

The leader himself was not surprised. 
No professional military man could sup- 
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THE PRECIPICE OF SAULT AU MATELOT, QUEBEC 


A TERRIBLE CRISIS 


MONTGOMERY knew precisely where he 
stood. Victories had made him appear able 
to do whatever he chose, and a defeat here 
would very likely blast his reputation; yet 
that was the least of his anxieties. Hosts 
of the patriots were convinced that a failure 
at Quebec would sound the knell of their 
cause; and, certainly, unless the British 
capital fell, Canada would not enter the 
American league. Neither was there time 
for blockade and hunger to do the work, 
for Congress wished the Canadians led 
within the fold at once. It was indeed a 
terrible crisis, for the enlistment of Arnold’s 
men would end with the year, and even 


pose that 12-pounders would beat 36- 
pounders merely because the charges were 
rammed home by Sons of Liberty. The 
very day he found himself on the Plains 
of Abraham, Montgomery wrote that he 
should have to assault the town. While he 
was getting ready, the battery would pro- 
tect his camp, mask his design, use up the 
enemy’s ammunition, and possibly worry 
or weary the garrison into surrendering. 
Otherwise it would fail, he knew; and per- 
haps failure would be its chief success, for 
the enemy might conclude that they were 
out of danger, and grow careless. 

Little by little he tried to make the idea 
of an assault palatable to his officers. Of 
course the city was Quebec, and the de- 
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fenders counted two to one; but they were 
a motley, inexperienced lot, quite lacking 
the iron hardness of deadly cut-and-thrust. 
The works were extensive, and in guarding 
every part the governor could guard none 
sufficiently. Brought face to face with 
friendly Americans, the militia might frat- 
ernize, or at least falter. Fortune, too, 
was on the Provincial side. “‘Audaces 
fortuna juvat’ is almost an axiom,” said 
Montgomery ; and the career of every great 
captain seemed an illustration of it. Wolfe 
—why, his glorious victory was merely the 
pendant ona chain of happy accidents, as 
Montgomery understood full well. His 
own experience of the last few months 
proved the same thing. One more favor 
he asked now of Fortune—only one more, 
and surely she could not refuse. Be- 
sides, there was a mightier argument than 
chances of success: it simply must be tried. 
To assault might be a dreadful risk, but 
not to assault was a dreadful certainty. 
Before long the officers came to see it as 
their general did ; and as for the men, when 
Montgomery made his appeal, they cried 
with a cheer: “ Lead on! Whatever your 
Excellency is pleased to command, we will 
obey.” 


GREEK AGAINST GREEK 


Hints that an assault was really intended 
stole soon into the town. It was not easy 
to believe such tales. The garrison had 
confidence in their lofty walls and the deep 
snows beyond them; and besides, as a citi- 
zen remarked, no man could use a gun effec- 
tively after ten minutes in such cold. But 
people knew that Montgomery and Arnold 
had already done miracles, and they were 
afraid. All not on duty began to sleep in 
their clothes at the general rendezvous with 
arms by their side, and Carleton himself 
often passed the night in that fashion. 
Everybody had his alarm-post. Even the 
cathedral bell was put under regulations, 
and could ring only as a tocsin, and the 
guards kept alert, though often stiff with 
cold. All steadied their courage by the 
calm lines of the governor's face, and when 
he declared that he would never grace a 
rebel triumph, braced themselves for solid 
blows. Plainly business would be done on 
both sides when Greek met Greek. 

But would they meet, after all? The 
first dark night, so Montgomery had or- 
dered, and the night of the 27th was dark. 

LXV.—91 
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Eager for their work, the men turned out 
and prepared to march ; but the sky cleared, 
and there was too much light for so des- 
perate a deed. It was now the 28th, and 
in four days Montgomery’s army would be 
paralyzed. The next night was unsuitable, 
and only three chances remained. ‘Then 
came another misfortune:.a soldier went 
over to the enemy. He, like every one 
else, knew something of the plan, and it 
soon appeared, from the movements of the 
garrison, that steps to block it were afoot: 
What could be done now ? 

Well, the enemy had learned from the 
deserter, no doubt, that a feint would be 
made upon the Lower Town, and a real 
attack upon the bastion at Cape Diamond, 
and the weight might be shifted from the 
second to the first. As Arnold had urged 
all along, the wealth of the city lay below 
the bluff, and were that in American hands, 
the people could probably force Carleton 
to surrender in order to save their property. 
A brother of Major Brown, with a handful 
of troops, could make a lively feint at Cape 
Diamond bastion, and Colonel Livingston, 
with his Canadians, do the same near St. 
John Gate. Meanwhile Arnold, with most 
of his own men and a part of Lamb's artil- 
lery, would pass down the St. Charles, 
round the turn, and assault one end of the 
Lower Town, and Montgomery, with his 
Yorkers, would attack it below Cape Dia- 
mond at the other end. A daring plan? 
Perhaps the most daring on the pages of 
history, so military men have said. 

THE ALARM 

THE last week-day of the year arrived, and 
the afternoon brought a cold, blustering 
snow-storm from the northeast. At a quar- 
ter past four o’clock, when the sun was 
supposed to be setting, one could hardly 
see. “ Favored once more,” thought Mont- 
gomery. It was the night of a year to 
assault Quebec—a night when Fortune 
could keep a tryst without fear of detec- 
tion. Dark? No; black—black as the bore 
of a loaded rifle. ‘The tempest raged; the 
dense, fine snow whirled and drifted ; hail 
stung the air, hissing. 

About half-past four in the morning, 
Malcolm Fraser rushed down St. Louis 
street, crying like a tocsin: “Turn out! 
turn out! turn out!” and Quebec awoke 
with a start and a cry. Two rockets had 
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gone up from the foot of Cape Diamond 
bastion ; firing had begun there ; men were 
seen approaching the walls. Out rang the 
great bell of the cathedral. One by one, 
but all quickly, the other bells took up the 
tale. The bells of the Jesuit college and 
the Recollet monastery gave tongue. The 
gentle prayer-bell of the Ursulines joined 
in the turmoil, while 
the sisters fell on 
their knees in the 
dark chambers. 
The nuns of the 
Hotel Dieu, praying 
in the vaults, felt 
the jar and heard 
the dull clang of 
their own bell swing- 
ing furiously; and 
far away, in the 
Lower ‘Town, Our 
Lady of Victory 
reéchoed the cry 
for help. The dogs 
barked madly. Can- 
non began to thun- 
der. A torrent of 
shells came in from 
the American mor- 
tars in St. Roch, 
and the city walls 
quivered with the 
retort. Fire-balls 
glared and sput- 
tered in front of 
the bastions. Drums 
beat wildly up and 
down the _ streets 
in the glow of lanterns and the smoky flare 
of torches. Officers roared their orders. 
Citizens rushed hither and thither to their 
posts. Boys and old men of seventy shoul- 
dered guns. Squads of sailorsand Maclean's 
Emigrants, in green coats faced with scar- 
let; squads of the Fusiliers, in red with fa- 
cings of blue; squads of militia, in green 
coats, buff breeches, and buff waistcoats, 
met, stared threateningly at one another in 
the dim light, and then hurried on. Children 
woke up and held their breath, too fright- 
ened to cry. Evenat the General Hospital, 
a mile away, the nuns were sure that a fatal 
hour had come, for the town blazed, and its 
thunder enveloped them; and they trem- 
blingly partook of the communion. The 
city was a ring of fire, a crater of tumult. 
rhe frightful din of it swept on up the St. 
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Lawrence, tossing and whirling and writh- 
ing in the tempest; and in the midst of all 
this, Governor Carleton, calm, alert, fear- 
less, walked down the steps of the castle, 
and marched across to the Recollet mon- 
astery, the place of assembling. 

For a time the firing raged all along the 
fortified front and beyond it, but in a little 
while the attack 
seemed to be dying 
out. An attempt to 
burn Palace Gate 
came to nothing. 
Livingston’s Cana- 
dians were soon 
scampering for shel- 
ter. Brown’s men 
kept up a rattling 
fire below Cape 
Diamond bastion, 
but made no move 
toward assault. 
What did it mean ? 
Then came some 
school-boys from 
the Lower ‘Town, 
crying at the top of 
their voices that 
Americans had got 
in there. What? 
Yes, had got in, 
they insisted. Car- 
leton sent Maclean 
to investigate. Soon 
he was back. “ By 
God, sir, it ’s true! 
They ’re there,” he 
said. 

ARNOLD HEADS 


THE ATTACK 


TWo-0’CLOCK-IN-THE-MORNING Courage is 
rare, said Napoleon; but at two o'clock 


the Americans had turned out. Arnold’s 
men gathered in St. Roch, and when the 
signal-rockets went up they set out on a 
run along the fringe of shore below the 
bluff to reach their point of attack. In all, 
there were probably about five hundred of 
them, besides a few Canadians and In- 
dians. Every man had freely volunteered 
for the assault, and all were in high spirits. 
First went Arnold with Captain Oswald 
and the forlorn hope of twenty-five or 
thirty; Lamb, with a 6-pounder on a sled, 
came next; and Morgan, at the front of 
the main body, followed. For a space the 
bluff sheltered them. Holding their heads 
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low against the storm, and covering the 
locks of their guns with the edges of their 
coats, the men dashed forward in Indian 
file; and the forlorn hope, a hundred yards 
or so in advance, pushed swiftly on, silent 
and unperceived, like a rapier-thrust in the 
dark, to their striking-point. 

Not so fared the main body. Palace 
Gate once passed, they found that the 
sailors posted along the top of the bluff 
knew what was going 
on. Down spurted a 
thousand messages of 
flame, “a dreadful 
fire,” as a Quebecer 
said. Many of the 
shots flew wild; but 
the marksmen knew 
the ground: the way 
was narrow, the file 
long, and the gantlet 
a third of a mile from 
start to finish. 

Before long the can- 
non had to be aban- 
doned, for it could 
not be dragged fast 
enough through the 
snow; but Lamb and 
Morgan pressed their 
men on after Arnold 
without delay. At 
last these advanced 
parties entered a very 
narrow street, and 
pretty soon—just be- 
fore reaching the point 
of the bluff—came to 
something squarely 
across it: the close barricade, with two 
12-pounders full of grape-shot behind it, 
—a shot for every foot of the narrow 
street,—that had been seen before from a 
distance. 

As well as possible the few troops were 
formed. “ Now, lads, all together! Rush!” 
cried Arnold, or something like it—nobody 
could remember afterward just what it was ; 
and in a moment the men were up to the 
barricade and shooting into the port-holes. 
One cannon had been fired, but the charge 
did little harm; the priming of the other 
flashed. 

So far Arnold had marched in the 
front; but his time had come, and a 
stray bullet, splintered on a rock or a gun 
or a house, cut its way through his left leg 


request. 
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not far above the ankle. Fora while he 
stood leaning on his musket, heartening 
the troops; but pain and loss of blood fi- 
nally drove him back. For a good while, 
supported by two men, he walked along, 
crying: “ Rush on, brave boys, rush on!” 
But before Palace Gate was reached he 
could only drag the wounded limb after 
him, and the rest of the distance to the 
hospital he was carried. 

A TASTE 


OF TRIUMPH 


THE voice of the sol- 
diers then called on 
Morgan to lead them, 
and  Greene—since 
Morgan was some- 
thing of a veteran— 
cordially assented. 
The cannon were si- 
lent, but the barrier 
had still to be taken. 
High and strong it 
was, with muskets and 
bayonets behind. <A 
ladder was set up, and 
Morgan mounted it. 
“Now, boys, follow 
me!” he cried. “ Fol- 
low me!” His head 
rose above the barri- 
cade. ‘That was the 
signal, and a sheet of 
flame poured over 
from beyond. Bluff, 
barrier, | houses—all 
were visible at last. 
A whole platoon had 
fired at Morgan, and he dropped sheer to 
the snow and lay there like a rag. 

But soon the rag stirred. Another in- 
stant, and Morgan was on the ladder again, 
going up. One bullet had cut his whiskers, 
one had gone through his cap ; the burning 
grains of powder had shot deep into his 
face. The shock had stunned him, but he 
was alive and unwounded. Stooping low 
as he climbed up, he straightened quickly 
at the top of the ladder, and gave a bound. 
How his men cheered! Over he went, fell 
on a cannon, and rglled beneath it. For 
an instant the waiting bayonets could not 
reach him, and now the rest were over, 
Porterfield ahead, and the guard flying. 
Into a house they rushed, and the riflemen, 
after sending plenty of bullets to keep them 
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company, charged with pikes, while Mor- 
gan rushed around the house, and met 
them escaping the back way. “ Down with 
your arms, if you want quarter!” he 
shouted; and they all surrendered. The 
outer door of the Lower Town had been 
gained. 

Farther up the street a guard of citizens 
and school-boys met the invasion, and as- 
tonished enough they were. These men, 
dressed like British soldiers, offering hands 
instead of bayonets, joyously shouting 
“Liberty forever!” or “ Vive la liberté!” 








3. THE PLACE WHERE MONTGOMERY FELL 
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instead of battle-field curses—these men 
acted like brothers, not enemies; yet no 
doubt they were Americans, for every cap 
had on the front of it a piece of white 
paper inscribed, “ Liberty or Death.”” Some 
got away, and some tried to resist ; but the 
captain, at least, while he pretended to be 
drunk, seemed far from hostile. Had the 
fraternization, from which Montgomery 
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hoped so much, begun? It looked that 
way; and people came from beyond in 


platoons to give themselves up. 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY 


Just ahead rose the precipice of Sailor’s 
Leap (Sault au Matelot), the very point of 
the Upper Town; and beyond it, some two 
or three hundred yards from the first bar- 
rier, stood a second. Beyond that were 
cannon, with the flashes of musket fire 
lighting them up—cannon on a high plat- 
form, that could fire over the barrier, and 
fire down. What should be done ? 

We can say now: The barrier gate was 
open. Morgan passed through it with an 
interpreter, and went up to the defenses 
on the edge of the bluff near Carleton. 
The garrison were doing nothing; they 
seemed paralyzed. Indeed, that they were. 
A panic struck the people when they heard 
that the enemy had taken the barrier, and 
the dipping balance of destiny paused. So 
Major Caldwell, who commanded the 
British militia in Quebec, wrote General 
Murray ; and he added that had the Ameri- 
cans pushed on, they might have taken the 
whole of the Lower Town and let Mont- 
gomery in at the other side. The prize for 


which they had risked everything lay on 
the ground at their feet! 
To push on was precisely what Morgan 


urged, but the “hard reasoning” of his 
officers, as he said afterward, beat him out 
of it. Only a small part of the troops had 
yet come up, and the prisoners outnum- 
bered them; would it be safe to go on, 
leaving them to recapture the battery and 
cut the line of retreat? It was pitch-dark 
and storming furiously still; the guides 
had been killed or disabled ; nobody under- 
stood the alleys or the defenses ; the troops 
might easily get lost. Besides, this was the 
place, they said, where they were ordered 
to wait for Montgomery, and in a few 
minutes he would arrive. The best plan 
was to obey orders, wait for more men, 
and not hazard all by rashness. 

Very slow seemed the troops about com- 
ing up. Snow five or six feet deep; drifts 
piling high; a path filled as soon as made; 
a gale that swept their breath away; cold 
that stiffened them; no light but musket- 
flashes ; no street at all except at the end; 
storehouses, docks, and boats blocking the 
way; hawsers, that moored vessels to the 
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shore, catching men under the chin and 
snapping them down fifteen feet into some 
hole; all the loose odds and ends of such 
a place—lumber, broken anchors, rotting 
spars, discarded chains—tripping them up ; 
cakes of ice edged into the open spaces ; 
the abandoned sled and cannon plugging 
the narrow way; a maze without a clue; 
no guide; a plunging fire that could not 
be answered—these were not things to 
render marching easy. Still, reinforcements 
arrived. Hendricks, placed in the rear, 
found an opening by chance, and hurried 
to the front. Greene, Meigs, and Bigelow 
came up with troops, cheering, and got a 
cheer back. Here and there an officer or 
a man worked his way forward. Finally, 
as day began to appear, the men called 
loudly on Morgan to head an attack. They 
were formed a bit, and then, seizing the 
ladders, they dashed around the point. 
THE TUG OF WAR 

Bur things were very different there now. 
The panic had subsided. Maclean's con- 
cise report had been made. ‘Troops had 
gathered. Caldwell had come down with 
reinforcements, and able officers came with 
him. Lieutenant Anderson was already 
issuing from the barrier to attack the Ameri- 
cans. “Surrender!” he cried to Morgan. 
Morgan snatched a rifle and replied. An- 
derson fell with a bullet in his brain, but 
his party managed to drag him within and 
shut the gate. For a moment fraternizing 
was tried again, and the men behind the 
barrier heard the Americans call citizens 
by name. They trembled in fear of treach- 
ery, but their only reply was bullets and 
grape-shot. 

Then the battle began in earnest, and 
soon every American, however fraternal 
before, was fighting-mad. Weariness dis- 
appeared. The passion of slaughter set in. 
Some prayed, some cursed, some laughed, 
some cheered; all fought. No; not all, 
Most of the guns proved useless, for snow 
had got into the priming, and the heat of 
hand or body melted it there; hardly one 
in ten would fire. Some of the troops had 
the captured muskets, but there were not 
enough of them. 

Still something could be done. A mound 
was built against the barricade. Ladders 
were set up, and one of them was fixed on 
the inside to go down by. A rush was 
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made. Spear in hand, Morgan climbed 
one ladder and Porterfield another. Hum- 
phreys, Lamb, Greene, Meigs, Nichols, 
Heth, and many more faced the bullets 
and grape-shot as they did the snowflakes. 
But it ‘was all too late. The houses be- 
yond the barrier had been filled with sol- 
diers and sailors, and their muskets blazed 
incessantly from the upper windows. 
Across the street waited a double line of 
the Fusiliers with fixed bayonets. To try 
going down the one ladder inside, or mak- 
ing the drop of twelve feet in the face of 
bullets and bayonets, was mere suicide. 

Here fell most of the Americans killed 
that morning. The space was narrow, the 
enemy’s fire converged. Every officer’s 
clothes were cut more than once with bul- 
lets, and powder fresh from the enemy’s 
muskets burned many of their faces. Hum- 
phreys fell; Cooper and Thomas fell; Tis- 
dale got a wound in the shoulder; Topham 
was marked; Steele had three fingers shot 
off while taking aim; Taylor was hit; the 
left side of Lamb’s face was carried away. 
Not long after, beloved Hendricks re- 
ceived a ball near the heart, staggered back 
a few paces, fell,and was dead. Few of the 
sheltered enemy could be reached. 

Yet the Americans would not give up. 
They emptied their guns—those who could 
at the windows. They tried to outflank 
the barricade, only to find that it reached 
from bluff to river. Time and again the 
ladders were mounted. This thing and 
that were attempted, but always in vain. 
They listened, then, for the merry music 
of the Yorkers’ muskets. All at once a 
brisk firing broke out in a new quarter. 
Cheers greeted it. “Montgomery!” they 
cried. ‘“ Quebec is ours!”’ But the enemy 
grew thicker and thicker. 

Fighting in the open against men pro- 
tected seemed a losing game. Better take 
shelter from tempest and bullets in the 
houses, it was thought, and let the riflemen 
try conclusions from the windows; friends 
might come, and, anyhow, lives would be 
saved. Morgan was not of that opinion. 
His eyes blazed, he gnawed his lip, his 
terrible voice cut through the uproar. But 
the weary men panted for a breathing- 
space; the houses were occupied, and 
many went back as far as the other bar- 
rier. Finally Morgan ordered those around 
him to take shelter, and the battle was 
continued by firing from the windows. But 
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in every heart rose a question: “The gen- 
eral, where is he?” 


MONTGOMERY LEADS ON 


MONTGOMERY, with his division of nearly 
three hundred, set out betimes, for he had 
far to go. From his quarters it was about 
a mile to Wolfe’s Cove, and then some two 
miles more to the defenses of the Lower 
Town. The first part of the journey was 
hard, the second atrocious. Here the men 
had to march into the very teeth of the 
storm, and it was impossible to face the hor- 
izontal sweep of snow and hail with open 
eyes. Stumbling along in single file, with 
a precipice above and a steep bank below, 
they fought a battle every furlong of the 
way. The deeper the path grew, as the line 
moved along, the worse it was, for the 
slumping of the men filled it with holes, 
and nobody could tell where his foot was 
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going when he set it down. Blocks of ice 
piled up by the tide often barred the way. 
Not once, but repeatedly, the men could 
pass around some obstruction only by scal- 
ing the slope on their left for fifteen or 
twenty feet. To get back again safely to 
the route, they would sit down, with the 
skirts of their coats under them, and slide, 
lucky if they did not slide too far. Some 
of them carried ladders, and these moved so 
slowly that all behind were checked, and 
there came to be long gaps here and there. 
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Just about the time when night is said 
to be darkest, the forlorn hope reached a 
strong, close palisade fifteen or twenty feet 
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From a photograph 


MONTGOMERY’S MONUMENT UNDER THE 
BROADWAY PORTICO OF ST. PAUL'S 
CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY 
high. This the carpenters attacked with 
saws ; but before their work was complete, 
Montgomery impatiently crowded the posts 
away from the rock and entered. There 
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was a blockhouse on the cape almost over- 
head, but not a shot came down. Fortune 
again, he thought. About a hundred yards 
farther, almost at the point of the cape, 
stood another palisade. This also was cut 
through, and still there was no alarm. 
Montgomery stepped within. Macpherson 
his aide, Cheeseman the leader of the for- 
lorn hope, and a group of others attended 
him. The rest were slow to come up, and 
Montgomery sent back to hurry them on. 
Soon a small party—perhaps fifty or sixty, 
perhaps a hundred, possibly more, for no- 
body counted them—were at hand, and the 
leaders quietly advanced around the point 
of Cape Diamond. 


A FATAL FIRE 


THE dim form of a building seems to shape 
itself now in the darkness and whirling 
snow—a blockhouse. No; hardly that. A 
dwelling or a shed built of logs, probably. 
A faint glimmer of light seems to flush a 
gable-window; a port-hole, perhaps. Is it 
the slow match of a gun? Or is there no 
flush after all ? 

Montgomery cannot make out, though 
he peers keenly through the driving snow. 
But that makes no difference to him. 
Drawing his sword, and tossing the scab- 
bard away, he cries: “ Come on, my brave 
soldiers! Your general calls. Come on!” 
And with a spring the head of the column 
rushes forward at the double-quick. Only 
a few paces ahead is victory; and in an- 
other moment—a blaze, a roar, a fierce rush 
of air, full of hissings! Dark forms topple 
over into the snow. One lies quite still; 
it is knightly Macpherson. Another rises, 
staggers on, plunges, and is quite still; that 
is Cheeseman, with the gold for burial 
ready in his purse. Another lies quietly on 
his back, then painfully draws up his knees, 
raises a forearm and hand as if calling 
Heaven to witness, and then, like the 
others, is quite still; that is Montgomery. 
A few more lie near them. Some limp 
back or crawl back with cries and groans. 
The column halts. Oh for another Mor- 
gan now! The muskets are too damp to 
shoot, yet bayonets can still prick, and 
perhaps the way is clear. But Campbell, 
deputy quartermaster-general, who takes 
command, is fonder of swearing at the 
enemy than of fighting him. He confabu- 
lates instead of charging, and promptly 





























orders a retreat. An unsafe place this: 
better get out of it. The column hurries 
away ; the cannon are silent; there is none 
to be pursued, perhaps none to pursue; 
and the dead rest alone in their failure and 
their glory. 


THE INEVITABLE 


Tuts is why Morgan’s men did not hear 
Montgomery coming. Gradually it dawned 
upon them that something was not right, 
else how could so many of the garrison be 
spared to fight their division? Every mo- 
ment their case grew 
harder. A barricade, 
cannon, windows full 






of muskets, a street : 
full of bayonets, a i 
bluff edged with fire, sae 


and the whole force é 
of the garrison were <= 
now focused upon M 
them. Fatigue, loss 


A NACA LEARNT SURRY 


> 
exacts $y oreo wee 


EAST FRONT OF MRS. RICHARD MONTGOMERY’S HOUSE AT BARRYTOWN ON THE HUDSON 


From the rear porch she viewed the steamer which carried General Montgomery’s remains to New York city. 


certainty had exhausted, no doubt, the 
ardor of some; but those who could fight 
still fought on from the windows. 

And now Fortune made another dark 
proffer. The house next the barrier gate 
was more than a house; it was a castle, 
and the castle was a keystone. It had a 
gable-window looking down on the Brit- 
ish side of the barrier, and two or three of 
the unerring riflemen, posted there while 
others loaded for them, could do blithe 
execution among the enemy. Perhaps, 
after all, the barrier might be won. The 

Americans could not 
see the chance, yet 
at least they could feel 
: their way to it; and 
already they occupied 
the first floor. But 
Caldwell’s men had a 
full view of the win- 
dow. A sailor tore 
away the ladder fixed 
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heaps of dead and cworp OF GENERAL MONTGOMERY, USED barrier ; it was plante 
wounded, peril, dark- BY HIM TT QUEBEC against the gable. 
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brave Dambourgés rushed up and threw 
themselves into the darkness; a party fol- 
lowed ; their bayonets were quickly plying 
the astonished Provincials; and after a 
dreadful conflict they cleared the place. 
Then Caldwell got another cannon turned 
on the Americans, and the houses no longer 
protected them. Retreat seemed the only 
thing left, and a council of the officers 
brought themselves to it. 

But Carleton’s eye had been watching, 
and, when the time came, he sent Laws out 
of Palace Gate, with a choice party and 
some cannon, to attack Arnold’s troops in 
the rear. Laws was supported by Mac- 
dougal, Macdougal by Fraser, and Fraser 
by Hamilton. This was something the 
Americans had not counted upon, for 
they believed that a sortie during an as- 
sault was almost unheard of. Certainly it 
was heard of now, and, as one of them 
said, they were “fairly and handsomely 
cooped up.” 

Morgan proposed to cut a way out, and 
many would have joined him; but there 
was positively no hope. Nearly one in five 
of the Americans—perhaps more than one 
in five—had been killed or wounded, and 
the rest were utterly tired out. With cannon 
before and behind them, and musketry fire 
from the rear, the front, and the flank, they 
found themselves, as Carleton said, “ caught, 
as it were, in a Trap,” and, finally, about 
nine or ten o’clock, on the promise of “ good 
quarters and tender usage,” they began to 
give up their arms. Morgan himself choked 
at the thought of surrender, and burst into 
tears of rage. Sword in hand and back to 
the wall, he defied the host of enemies. 
“Come on, if you dare!” he thundered. 
They threatened to shoot him. “Shoot, 
if you will!” But his men begged him 
not to throw away his life, and at last, 
catching sight of a person in clerical dress, 
he asked: 

“ Are you a priest?” 

“T am.” 

“Then I give my sword to you. No 
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(To be continued.) 
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scoundrel of those cowards shall take it 
out of my hands.” 

And so the battle ended. “A complete 
failure,” says Trevelyan. No doubt; but 
that is not the wonder. The wonder is that 
human beings dared the venture. 


AFTER THE BATTLE 


MontTcoMERyY’s poor body, shot through 
the groin, thigh, and head, was brought 
into town with others from the same spot, 
and honorably buried. Forty-two years 
afterward the precious dust was disinterred 
and reverently translated to the city of 
New York. Military honors accompanied 
it. Veterans of the Revolution turned out 
and escorted it. Minute-guns were fired 
along the route. At Albany, amid fitting 
honors, the steamer Aichmond received it 
inclosed in “a most splendid’ mahogany 
casket provided by the State, crowned with 
black plumes, canopied with crape, and at- 
tended by a military guard. At Barrytown 
the cortége halted, the muffled drums beat 
a dead-march, and Mrs. Montgomery 
looked down from the porch of her home 
upon her returning hero—looked until her 
strength gave way and she fell uncon- 
scious. Then it passed on to New York; 
and finally dust was committed to dust with 
all possible honor in St. Paul’s churchyard, 
where a monument had long before been 
raised by Congress. A hero’s work and a 
hero’s death were crowned with a hero’s 
apotheosis. 

But this was far in the future, and 1776 
dawned upon a present that was very dif- 
ferent: Montgomery dead; Arnold a crip- 
ple nailed to his bed; Morgan and Lamb, 
with almost the whole Kennebec phalanx 
and the artillery company, fast in prison. 
The army, scant at first, was now a shred; 
and there it lay, buried in the drifting snows 
of Quebec, beaten, broken-backed, half 
stunned, friends far away and the enemy 
close at hand, mutely asking what its fate 
was to be. 
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THE YELLOW VAN 


BY RICHARD WHITEING 


Author of ‘‘ No. 5 John Street” and ‘‘ The Island”’ 


XIV 


TT*HE peddler rang his bell as he neared 

the village, and the women came to 
their doors. It was an audience as well as 
a knot of customers. He had things to sell 
which they could get nowhere else without 
a long journey; and he brought the local 
news and that strange atmosphere of the 
outer world which attends the very tramp 
on his rounds. In his uses as a chapman 
he had well-nigh everything in their simple 
range of wants—crockery, tinware, scraps 
of furniture, plain stuffs and the where- 
withal for their make-up, writing-paper of 
the commonest, some of it destined to 
carry fateful words from village homes to 
the uttermost ends of the earth, pipes and 
pouches for the men, fancies in bead-work 
or cheap jewelry for the women, toys for 
the children, and oil for the murderous little 
village lamps. 

All this was arranged on his cart in most 
orderly confusion ; he could have found his 
way to a needle or slate-pencil with his 
eyes shut, and you could have robbed him 
of hardly a packet of pins without immedi- 
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ate detection. But no one wanted to rob 
him. All seemed to like him, and to have 
friendly relations with even the horse in 
the shafts. He was a good-looking young 
fellow; and his manners, a mixture of cau- 
tious familiarity and genial sarcasm, were 
part of his stock in trade. He sold the 
article, and threw in the epigram by way 
of bonus. 

His face was turned toward Slocum 
Parva, yet he was miles away from that 
restful spot, in a scene, if possible, more 
restful still. England has almost the secret 
of these placid hamlets which seem a hun- 
dred miles away from everywhere. His 
bell, for all the lenity of its motion, seemed 
to smite the stillness with a note of alarm. 

He was soon surrounded, mainly by 
those who coveted his gauds. There is al- 
ways something to sharpen the appetite of 
want in a general store. No human being 
might seem to need a cow in glazed earth- 
enware, with a view of Brighton inserted 
as a medallion in the center of its system ; 
yet he had found a buyer for such an article 
by urging a young woman on the eve of 
marriage to consider the tragedy of a home 

















without pretty things. It is a peculiarity 
of purchases of this kind that they awaken 
unavailing remorse immediately on the 
completion of the bargain. The young 
woman hid her offense with her apron as 
she moved away. He did a brisk trade, 
with varying fortunes, for the customers 
often cut him close. His final encounter 
was with a matron who had to complain 
of the behavior of a clock bought of him 
last week. This sex is distinguished by its 
twin passions for adulation and for the 
sallies of a sprightly audacity which might 
seem to preclude it. The peddler had both 
oil and vinegar in his manner, but the acid 
was only a subflavor, and, like a good 
salad, he was preéminently bland. 

“Won't go, ma’am! Nonsense! Let ’s 
have a look at it.”’ He stretched out his 
hand for the delinquent, and subjected it 
to a keenly scrutinizing gaze. It was a 
most melancholy little object in painted 
wood, but one degree above the timepiece 
of a Noah’s ark. “Ah, I thought so: it ’s 
in a temper, that ’s what’s the matter with 
it. You bought it too cheap, ma’am, you 
really did. Clocks have their feelin’s, like 
Christians: an article o’ this sort does n’t 
like to be knocked down at two and eleven- 
pence ha’penny. But you ’ve got such a 
way with you! I wonder you did n’t get it 
for nothin’: you might, if you ’d stood 
out.” 

“None of your gammon!” 

“ P’r’aps the young uns have been playin’ 
with it? Notas I bear no malice; I could 
forgive ’em anything—children like that.” 

“It’s been on the top shelf all the toime, 
out of their reach.” 

“That ’s it; it felt lonesome. There, it ’ll 
be all right now.” 

“Tt ’s afeard o’ you, I reckon; it ll go 
wrong soon ’s you ’ve turned your back.” 

“Money returned if not found suited ; 
but give it another trial. Do you know 
what I fancied at fust?” he added as a 
parting shot. “I thought somebody might 
ha’ been nagging their ’usbands. I ’ve 
known a woman’s tongue stop a clock. 
Thank you!” 

The last words were evidently a signal 
to the animal in the shafts, and the equiva- 
lent of the “ Gee up!” of the ordinary com- 
merce of horse-flesh. They were uttered 
with a peculiar intonation, and at the 
sound of them the faithful creature moved 
forward with a jerk that gave a rattle to 
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the whole stock in trade. It was a sign of 
the completed transaction in flummery, and 
it carried horse and man beyond the reach 
of reprisal. None was to be feared in this 
instance. The woman laughed a good- 
natured threat of vengeance, and went 
indoors with the clock in her arms. The 
peddler, before leaving the parish bounds, 
waylaid a little girl, and, with the gift of a 
peppermint, induced her to take charge of 
a bundle of handbills for house-to-house 
distribution. They contained an announce- 
ment of the forthcoming elections for the 
parish councils, and an earnest appeal to 
the Progressive party at large to return 
candidates of the right sort. He dropped 
other bills of the same kind on the bare 
hedge-rows, where, as they occasionally 
fluttered to the ground, they looked like 
some new and belated variety of fungoid 
growths. 

The man was George Herion, of course. 
Much had happened since he was last seen. 
For one thing, he had got married; for 
another, he had started the little general 
shop on wheels wherewith he threatened 
defiance to adverse fate on a memorable 
occasion. With the success of it Rose had 
been dazzled into the great venture, and 
Slocum Parva had almost shaken off its 
terror of heroic ideals. Our merchant ad- 
venturer began cautiously by buying a 
small stock in trade, piling it on a hand- 
truck, and wheeling it two-and-twenty miles 
out and home every day, “standing mar- 
ket” for a rest on the outward journey. 
Nothing could resist such determination. 
What the villages on one line of route re- 
fused had a second chance in the little 
market town, and a third in the other vil- 
lages on the home stretch. When George 
had ten golden sovereigns knotted in his 
handkerchief, he told Rose that the time 
had come to name the day. She named it 
without further hesitation, feeling that here 
wasaman. The village knew it that night; 
the duchess knew it next morning; and by 
the favor of that august person they were 
established, within a fortnight, in their own 
cottage, after one of the prettiest village 
weddings Slocum had ever seen. 

But for Augusta they would have been 
homeless. Slocum maintained so exquisite 
an adjustment of means to ends in house- 
room that it had no place for the new pair. 
George had lived with his mother, Rose 
with hers: there were no cottages to let. 














To build was out of the question: the area 
of human shelter was fixed as by some law 
of nature. The village was almost hermeti- 
cally closed to newcomers. Even babies 
were considered to have taken an unfair 
advantage, and were discouraged for the 
very reason that they might one day grow 
up with claims of independent settlement 
like those of Rose and George. As indi- 
viduals these young persons might plead a 
right of prescription; as a pair they were 
intruders. The mothers tried to settle the 
matter with a happy thought: by living 
together they might set one cottage free. 
But the duke’s agent was not disposed to 
sanction this arrangement until the duchess 
signified that it had her entire approval. 
So Rose now lived as wife in the cottage 
in which she had lived as nursling, and, 
indeed, had first seen the light. 

‘The marriage gave George more to work 
for, and so, naturally, he worked more. 
He went on till he saved enough to put 
shafts to the hand-cart, and a horse to the 
shafts. In a little time people began to 
turn their faces toward Slocum when they 
wanted a flat-iron or a rolling-pin, and 
Randsford saw its proud supremacy as- 
sailed. Rose now needed little to make 
her the happiest young woman in all the 
wide world, not even the contrast of a 
latent anxiety. George still kept up the 
interest in village politics which owed its 
birth to the passage of the van, and which 
had cost him the favor of the “ gentlefolks ”’ 
in the person of Mr. Kisbye. But the ideal 
of well-being at Slocum Parva was a life 
without opinions as the prime condition of 
a life without events. Rose trembled for 
her mate, now with vague apprehension, 
and then again with joy at the thought of 
his power of making things come right. 

And so, singing by the way, the peddler 
went from hamlet to hamlet in his wide 
round, through villages of all varieties— 
villages sleepier and sillier than Slocum 
itself ; petted villages, coddled as carefully 
as Mr. Raif’s; wicked villages, where you 
might get drunk at unlawful hours by whis- 
tling in the right note at the nght back 
door ; fighting villages, where they lived on 
dim though still stimulating memories of a 
time when it was “ Who are yer, stranger ? 
Can ye foight?” and off went their coats 
till the wayfarer established his right of 
sojourn by the ordeal of battle. He was 
greeted, as he passed, by the country sights, 
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the country sounds, the plow, the drill, the 
humming steam-thresher, the opening notes 
of chaffinch or blackbird, the opening 
flower of crocus or primrose, here and there 
perhaps by some almost white-haired 
school-boy with a red neck, hereafter, as 
soldier or sailor, to keep the flag in the 
sunlight on its passage round the world. 
Ah, the glorious life of the road! Amid 
such scenes who could not wish forever to 
defer the visit of the “terminator of de- 
lights and the separator of companions ”’ ? 

At a turn of his course he drew up to 
make room for a carriage and pair cleav- 
ing their way through a light cloud of 
Olympic dust of their own raising. He 
had just time to recognize the liveries, and 
bring himself to the salute, when, with a 
smile and a cheerful “ Good day, Herion,”’ 
the duchess was whirled out of sight. The 
family was still in residence, but was pre- 
paring for the annual migration to town. 
The house-parties were over; the whole 
world of the British worldlet was going up 
for the annual meeting of Parliament, and 
for the ordeal by fire of the London season. 

Augusta’s interest in George, at first a 
mere consequence of her interest in Rose, 
had grown with better acquaintance. She 
had learned to like him for himself, and for 
the variety which his pluck and resource 
had introduced into the pattern of village 
life. He was refreshing, after the rather too 
monotonous note of submission; and the 
sight of him somehow seemed to remind 
her of her native land. But she was trying 
to learn to take her patterns as she found 
them, and this not all in resignation, but 
simply as a philosopher in petticoats, which 
is as much as to say a woman of the world. 
Here was her new home and place of set- 
tlement, and here, with it, must be her new 
point of view. It was as fascinating as 
China to the thoughtful mind. So millions 
live and have lived in their own way, and 
apparently to the greatest ends, in a ma- 
jestic order with dependence for its main 
principle. What a contrast, not unrefresh- 
ing at times, to those tumultuous millions on 
“the other side,” where every man’s morn- 
ing thought is how he may get one step 
ahead of his neighbor! 

Augusta remembered Uncle Gooding’s 
fable of how they brought the great rail- 
way out West. According to this, they put 
a line of workmen one behind the other, 
with the smartest last, to give the time. 























“The one ahead had to keep pace with 
the one behind, you bet, or he felt the point 
of the pick in his heel as he was plugging 
along. By gum, sir, that last one hot- 
footed up the whole circus, and they got 
it fed into them that they had vo hustle for 
all they were worth!” 

The peddler was at home now, and the 
wife received him with a kiss in a kitchen 
which ought to be considered the “best 
room” of the house, since it was at least 
without pretense of style. But his admira- 
tion, like hers, was reserved for the lurid 
glories of another chamber into which at 
last they peeped fondly on their way up- 
stairs. There it was in its sanctities of plush- 
framed photographs— George in his Sunday 
wear, colored like life, Rose in her wedding 
hat; in its antimacassars, saddle-bag suites, 
tormented carpets, their patterns echoing 
the cries of pain from the walls. Ah, how 
grateful they felt, how good, at the thought 
of all this redeeming gaiety and beauty in 
their rather sordid lives! The peep into the 
best room especially was almost devotional 
in its effects. George registered a silent vow 
to be more deserving of his new-found luck. 
Rose mingled the thought of it with her 
prayers. 


XV 


THE family had left for town. The great 
house was shut up. But Slocum was saved 
from the void of human interests by the 
election of its first parish council. The 
problem of such an election in such a place 
should be dear to science as to history, since 
it touches on the question of the indivisi- 
bility of matter in the legislative domain. 
You cannot get much farther down in in- 
stitutions seen under the microscope. The 
relation of all parliamentary boards and 
other assemblies of the British governmental 
scheme to this speck on the planet is that 
of Ossa to the wart. Slocum’s council is 
the village senate, the village administra- 
tion, the village forum, the village tribune 
in one. It is still anew thing. Parliament, 
finding the peasantry clamorous for the 
right to manage their own affairs, has 
tossed them this log. So it is Gurth the 
swineherd at the council, with Wamba the 
witless, if he can find a place, and, with 
them, Cedric the Saxon, and even Brian 
de Bois-Guilbert, retired, if any can man- 
age to commend himself to the favor of 
the tiny electorate. 


THE YELLOW VAN 
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There is something quite captivating in 
the thought of the exquisite littleness of 
the whole thing. The observer seems to 
watch the processes of insect life. Here 
is the smallest unit, the very protoplasm of 
corporate existence, and it has, as such, 
the charm of all absolutes. You can hardly 
get nearer to the vanishing-point of insti- 
tutions than the village council. It has been 
known to have an audit of nineteen shil- 
lings and eightpence ha’penny for the 
entire year. One may conceive a worn 
chancellor of the exchequer turning to its 
debates for refreshment of spirit after a 
budget night. The question of the abolition 
of the village pump, in favor of a supply 
from the mains, means as much to Slocum 
as the abolition of slavery or the repeal 
of the corn-laws once meant to the world 
at large. 

It should have been a walk-over for the 
Conservative party; but new yearnings, 
new hopes had come with the yellow van. 
It is idle to make a secret of it: Slocum 
Parva was undermined with subversive 
literature about village rights. The bat- 
teries were charged at George’s; so much 
was known. Peascod had several times 
brought to the station dangerous handbills 
leftin the hedge-rows. Bad characters were 
growing bold. Bangs, the poacher, had 
openly defied the collector of Easter offer- 
ings for the church. It would be difficult 
to exaggerate the significance of this inci- 
dent as it stood entered in the constable’s 
official report. As the collector entered the 
reprobate’s cottage on his peaceful, not 
to say his holy, mission, Bangs called out 
ominously to his son in the back room, 
“Boy, put the poker on the fire.” The 
collector began to collect. “Is it hot, 
boy?” “Yes, father.” “Well,’’—to the 
collector,—“I ’ve heard of meat-offerings 
and of drink-offerings; I ‘ll give you a 
burnt-offering if you don’t get out.” The 
collector left in haste. We live in strange 
times. 

Then England was still under the shock 
of the tremendous news from South Africa, 
and Slocum Parva was a part of England, 
if only a speck of its dust. A few weeks 
after the departure of the ducal family 
came the declaration of war, with all that 
followed, “recoil and rally, charge and 
rout, and triumph and despair.” Storm- 
berg, Magersfontein, Colenso in one black 
week; Spion Kop; and then again hope, 
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with Paardeberg and Bloemfontein. The 
most startling event of all for the village 
had been the hasty departure of Captain 
Liddicot for the front, with his regiment, 
on the very eve of the Christmas festivities, 
with Mary turning recluse and knitting 
comforters, and her father’s sentient life 
reduced to one protracted exclamation of 
“Bless my soul!”’ In an atmosphere so 
charged with electricity even Slocum could 
not preserve its wonted calm. 

There were five members to be chosen, 
—that was the minimum allowed by law, 
—and there were six candidates. The 
Conservatives had put up for all the seats. 
Their phalanx, which they believed irre- 
sistible, consisted of Kisbye, Grimber, and 
the schoolmaster, Parson Raif, the nominee 
of the castle, and one Fawke, a person in 
the grocery and lollypop line, who ran in 
the same general interest, but with some 
stress on a harmless question of his own 
affecting the management of the annual 
flower show. But George had determined 
to set up one candidate for the Radicals, 
and had succeeded in persuading Spurr to 
quit his retirement for public life. This 
aged person, though, as we have seen, no 
orator, was a representative of the doomed 
class of small farmers whose all but fruit- 
less struggle to keep themselves out of the 
workhouse might be expected to touch the 
sympathies of the electorate. The con- 
stituency could not be expected to carry 
more. George canvassed for him, spoke 
for him, in spite of the sickening forebod- 
ings of Rose, who sought confirmation of 
her worst fears in the prophecies of the 
penny almanac. She found no specific 
warning against the danger of “ tampering 
with parish councils,” her constant theme ; 
but this, of course, was only an oversight 
on the part of the reader of the stars. 

Nothing could prevent George from 
working heart and soul for his man. As 
one born and bred in the village, he knew 
what he knew. For behind these fair out- 
sides of Slocum, with their honeysuckle 
porches, there were sometimes dire reali- 
ties. In the dry weather our peddler, after 
his hard day’s work, had often to walk a 
mile to get a couple of pails of drinking- 
water for his wife’s use. It was lucky for 
the duchess that she did not push her re- 
searches in Samson’s cottage as far as the 
back premises. She would have found the 
narrow yard one pool of slush, and, in spite 
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of the occasional brickbats used as step- 
ping-stones, would have risked damage to 
her dainty shoes. The rain and the damp 
at times claimed free right of entry in these 
ramshackle bowers of bliss. The workmen 
from London who came down for the wed- 
ding decorations would hardly look at them 
as dwelling-places. 

The overcrowding was sometimes ter- 
rible, in spite of the refusal to build—or be- 
cause of it. Slocum knew how many mem- 
bers of growing families were occasionally 
crowded into one room. What our village 
Hampden wanted was to get these things 
set right ; with his instinct of self-help, —the 
instinct that had enabled him to recover 
himself after the mishap at Mr. Kisbye’s, 
—he thought that only the village in coun- 
cil could manage it. His soul sickened 
against all the meddlesome guidance from 
above that was but coddling at the best— 
the very charity blankets lent in winter and 
sealed up during the summer, the seal to 
be broken only by the housekeeper at the 
Towers. 

The combat was now joined. Skett, the 
navvy, was pressed into the service, and 
was engaged, very much in the manner of 
a famous character of drama, to represent 
a wall whereon the Progressives might ex- 
hibit a placard which was strung round his 
neck as he sat at the cottage door. Sally 
Artifex promised a public canvass of the 
entire womanhood of the village, not so 
much in the interest of any political party 
as with a view to the selection of candi- 
dates pledged to the practice of all the 
domestic virtues, especially on the part of 
the male sex. The Conservative interest 
stood proudly aloof from these anxieties, 
relying on the all-sufficiency of its nod at 
the right moment. Only Mr. Kisbye rode 
more frequently through the village, and 
slightly deepened his scowl, while, to nice 
observers, Herbert Peascod, on his beat, 
seemed to keep the Knuckle of Veal in 
detective observation as the headquarters 
of the enemies of the country. The powers 
that be were all indifferent or worse, know- 
ing that the new council was only one more 
institution to capture. There was one ex- 
ception : the High-church recluse, Mr. Bas- 
comb, made an unwonted irruption into 
the political arena as a supporter of the 
popular ticket. 

For the rest, even smug Mr. Grimber 
from London boldly proclaimed that he 
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was for the castle, and did not care who 
knew it. What was good enough for the 
Duke of Allonby was good enough for 
him. The powers of darkness, as repre- 
sented by the larger areas of local govern- 
ment, looked down on Slocum Parva with 
undisguised contempt. The scorn of Al- 
lonby Towers had a spice of mirth in it, 
and so was tempered by good nature. 
The Duke of Allonby’s amazement at the 
thought of this village was sublime in its 
intensity, if not exactly in its mode of ex- 
pression. His village, in all its goings out 
and its comings in, it was, and ever should 
be; and the thought of its having a will of 
its own tickled him to that degree! The 
words were his, and so was the trick of 
leaving the rest of the sentence to the 
imagination of his hearers. 

The populace would soon be ready for 
anything. This very night an orator stand- 
ing on a chair outside the Knuckle of 
Veal publicly clamored for a new letter- 
box for the benefit of the straggling con- 
tinuation of the village a quarter of a mile 
beyond its center. He was succeeded by 
a carter, who said there never would be 
quiet in the country-side till Sokes Lane, 
that well-known short cut between two 
main roads, had a new coating of metal, 
and a full cart-load in the hole at the bend. 
Then, as to the charities, a new recruit, 
and a woman this time, for the sex had 
mysteriously left the fence, asked if it were 
“trew” that the old writings provided for 
fuel without respect for persons, while 
under the new practice it was “no church- 
man, no coals.” 

But the water was the burning question, 
strange as that may seem. It threw out a 
heat, in the course of discussion, that led 
to the removal of the meeting to the inn 
parlor, where the flame was partly reduced, 
again in a manner contrary to experience, 
by the use of spirituous fluids. The village 
had now discovered that it wanted water 
all the year round. At present it had to 
depend upon its wells. But nature some- 
times forgot Slocum Parva, and there were 
days when water was as dear as “tup- 
penny,” and bad at that. Such were the 
statements overheard through the open 
window of the inn. They were boldly con- 
tradicted by the Conservative interest, 
otherwise called the Moderate, which re- 
mained outside the building in protest for 
this occasion. The Conservative interest, 
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quoting a letter of one of its cousins, ar- 
gued that Australia got on very well in 
spite of droughts, since common laborers 
there earned five shillings a day. A voice 
from within said that Slocum might manage 
to make do with the wells, if some one 
would only put pumps to them. It was the 
everlasting bucket going up and down that 
troubled the water, and in summer made 
its muddy sediment yield “ worms and in- 
secks and things,” instead of potable fluid. 

A Conservative, suspected to be Mr. 
Grimber, created a diversion by asking 
who was to pay for the pumps. ‘There was 
a moment’s consternation within the build- 
ing, when another voice replied mockingly, 
and with the expected reward of a guffaw, 
“His Goodness Gracious, to be sure,” an 
allusion to the owner of the Towers as 
unmistakable as it was insolent. “Men, 
men,” cried George, in his cheery voice, 
“we don’t want any stuff o’ that sort.” 
The meeting now seemed to get completely 
out of hand, until its very promoters grew 
terrified at the spirit which they had raised. 
When Bangs (his words were taken down) 
bellowed, “ Why can’t we have water-pipes, 
like the duke and Squire Liddicot?”’ the 
landlord himself grew alarmed, and said 
with becoming severity, “ Gently, please.” 

It was anybody’s meeting now, and a 
Camille Desmoulins might have run a free 
course. The wildest cries were heard amid 
the din: “Oil-lamps for the main street, 
leastways o’ nights when there’s no moon!” 
“A playground for the children!” “Seats 
in the shady lane!’”’ Mr. Grimber turned 
homeward with the reflection that he should 
never have thought to see this day; and 
other well-disposed persons followed his 
example. 

When the meeting began to talk of let- 
ting the shooting over the old gravel-pits 
which were given to the parish after the 
great inclosure of 1810, and Bangs offered 
to bid, the landlord put out the lights. 


XVI 


THE great day of the election came at last 
—just because it had to come. They were 
all afraid of it as something impending, 
and would gladly have put it off. It was 
a fairish day, yet, to speak the truth, not 
much more so than the one that went be- 
fore. You might never have guessed with 
what sort of event it was charged. 
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The result was a startling surprise. 
George got his man in, at the expense—of 
all persons—of the castle candidate! Spurr 
triumphed over Mr. Raif. The Conserva- 
tives, who took for the occasion their sec- 
ond baptismal name of Moderates, had 
expected to have it all their own way. 
They were left with but four winners, Kis- 
bye and the schoolmaster, Grimber and 
Fawke. Radicalism, treacherously calling 
itself Progressive to confuse the issue, had 
effected a lodgment in the sacred soil. Its 
victory had all the interest that might at- 
tach to the creation of a soul under the 
ribs of death. The other side took it so: 
Squire Liddicot thought that things were 
going rather too far; the ducal agent 
frowned; Mr. Kisbye said that George 
Herion was a firebrand, and that there 
would be no peace in Slocum till he was 
turned out of the place. 

It was understood that there would be 
a full evening sitting at the Knuckle of 
Veal. The event had to be adjusted to 
consciousness, to be digested, so to speak ; 
and where but in the village inn? The 
landlord, who had quite overcome his 
rather unprofessional displeasure of the 
other evening, was in his best humor. There 
was a flutter of expectation in the outer bar, 
as though new times were at hand. Bangs, 
the poacher, found other gossips already 
assembled in the parlor, old Skett among 
them, and Job Gurt—who would have been 
there, as at a post of duty, in any case. 

It would be an error to suppose that the 
blacksmith was a sot. If he was a glutton 
for drink, he was also a glutton for work. 
He earned “good money,” and, with his 
pickings in the season at Allonby, turned 
in an average five-and-twenty shillings a 
week. Sixteen of these shillings he gave 
to his wife for housekeeping; the rest he 
reserved for beer. As he had no children, 
he could not be said to be doing an in- 
justice to his family. He began with this 
generous liquor at five in the morning, to 
clear his head of the fumes with which he 
usually charged it at night. His prudent 
helpmate took care that the house should 
never be without this restorative. He was 
a genuine Saxon peasant, and one of his 
remoter ancestors had probably contracted 
his final headache by a blow from a mace 
at Senlac. To be fair to him, however, it 
should be said that he was on this occasion 
extremely moderate in his potations. He had 


recently had a bout. He was now slowly 
getting sober again, so that his system might 
the better respond to treatment with his fa- 
vorite beverage on next bank-holiday. 

These and other small fry were there to 
make an audience. The principal figures 
who were more intimately connected with 
the event of the day lingered, as befitted 
their state. The first of them to arrive was 
Mr. Grimber, the retired tallow-chandler, 
doubly respected as a Londoner and as a 
person of independent means. He may 
best be described as the essential ratepayer 
of the smaller sort, the despair of the cham- 
pions of the lost causes in heroic ideals. 
He was absolutely self-centered, save for 
his immense reverence for wealth and sta- 
tion, and nothing could exceed his disdain 
for all who, as he put it, were fed, clothed, 
or educated at his expense. He had paid 
rates nearly all his life,—not without sat- 
isfaction to his vanity as a man of sub- 
stance, —and for the same period had cher- 
ished a profound contempt and aversion 
for those who derived the slightest benefit 
from his enforced contributions to the 
public cause. In short, he was in every 
respect a genial model of skullcapped nin- 
compoopery, alike in body and in soul. 

On his entry, the others said in chorus, 
“Good evening, Mr. Councilor.” It was 
a new form for the new occasion, and it 
was one that, as a precedent, would govern 
Slocum for all future time. Mr. Grimber 
replied, “ Good evening, gentlemen.’”’ When 
his colleague, the schoolmaster, followed, 
he was saluted in the same way. His reply 
was, “ Good evening, gentlemen—and Mr. 
Councilor.” It was another precedent for 
the ages. Mr. Kisbye, of course, was not 
for this company. 

The defeated, and yet, in a sense, the 
triumphant, party presently appeared in 
the person of old Spurr. He was toil-worn, 
rugged, dirty as usual, and he had the air 
of some hunted Hebrew prophet who had 
momentarily left his wilderness in search 
of refreshment while dodging the wrath 
of a king. There was no sport to be ex- 
pected from his taciturnity and from his 
total want of repartee. He even failed to 
comply with the formula. George, it was 
known, would be late, as he was still on 
his rounds. The sitting, therefore, lacked 
animation until the arrival of Mr. Fawke, 
a little man, now swelling with importance, 
whose face seemed to say nothing except 
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that pudding was cheap. His flowing salu- 
tation brought the whole composition into 
convivial harmony with a sweep of the 
hand. 

“J drink your ’ealth, sir, and proud to 
welcome you,” said the ratepayer, raising 
his glass. 

“An’ I should loike to drink it, tew,” 
piped Samson Skett. 

Like most persons called for the first 
time to public station, Mr. Fawke seemed 
wishful to show that it had not made him 
proud. 

“T ’ardly know ’ow it ’appened, I ’m 
sure,” he said, “an’ when I think ’ow 
many there is.in this parish that knows 
more than me, I could almost throw it up. 
I can only do my best, that ’s all.” 

Nobody helped Mr. Fawke at this stage, 
and a humane person might have felt that 
he was rather hardly used. 

“ But, gentlemen, it ’s no use tryin’ to 
make believe. I never’ad a day’s schoolin’ 
in grammar in all my loife—an’ me to be 
a speaker, too!” 

“Woire in, Fawke, and get your name 
up. That ’s all you ’ve got to dew.” 

“Well, mates, I ’ll say this for mysen: 
it’s come through. no seekin’ o’ mine. I 
’ad n’t even no idee of it till I see my nime 
in the list.” 

A voice: “ Come, now, did n’t’e say that, 
if anybody ’u’d ask ’e, you ’d make one?” 

“T may have said it, but I asked no man 
to ask me, and I canvassed no man, ney- 
ther.” 

The voice: “ What about Maw?” 

Fawke, changing color: “ Now I ’Il just 
tell’e all about that. Maw said he did n’t 
think his name was on the register —casual- 
like, as we was passin’ the time o’ day. 
Well, I said I ’d look; an’ there, sure 
enough, I found it, an’ I jest let him know.” 

Theschoolmaster : “ Why not ? Whynot ? 
What ’ve ye got to be ashamed of, man?” 

Fawke, taking heart: “I certainly did 
say, after that, ‘My number ’s four on the 
pollin’-card’; but it went no further.” 

The voice: “There!” 

Fawke: “The fact is, the act ’s a bit 
too complected. It wants masterin’. 
’'T ain’t so easy to put yer mark agen a 
name if you can’t read the name. We’ave 
n’t all got the edication.” 

Grimber, contemptuously : “ Education, 
education—nothin’ but that now! I speak 
as a ratepayer.” 

LXV.—93 
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Job Gurt: “ You ’re reet there, maister. 
It ’s a ’ard thing on them as ’ave got chil- 
dren. A child as might be earnin’ a few 
pence a week to ’elp keep ’issen, taken 
away and sent to school—as you might 
say, by force of arms. It’s a’ard thing on 
a parent, say Oi.” 

“It’s the law, and we ’ve got to put up 
with it,” growled the schoolmaster. Even 
he thought that the parent had a case. 

It was the matured deliverance of the 
rural mind on this subject. No one in that 
parlor spoke up for education ; its warmest 
apologists simply held their peace. And 
while*silly Slocum talks thus after its na- 
ture, tremendous Germany and tremendous 
America, with their systems polished to the 
last point of perfection, are waiting to 
spring on an unlettered prey. Truly, there 
is no fighting against doom. 

“We want to be guided,” said Fawke, 
directing his gaze to an aged person in the 
corner, who seemed to require propitia- 
tion. “We ’re mere young uns at it.” 

It was the voice (for this person was 
the owner and embodiment of that organ), 
but it took not the slightest notice of him. 

“T wish it ’d all passed more amicable 
and friendly-like,” continued Fawke, still 
propitiatory. “I wish there ’ad n’t been 
no opposition to the dook—as one might 
say. It ain’t pleasant to ’ave a contused 
election ’mong neighbors.” 

“Contested,”’ suggested Grimber, not 
unkindly. 

“All my grammar ’s self-taught,” said 
Fawke. 

“Well, you got a progrim o’ your own, 
I understand, if it comes to that,’ said 
Grimber, sharply. “What ’s your little 
game? I ’ope you ain’t comin’ on the 
rates for more money.” 

“T don’t quite ketch your meanin’, Mr. 
Councilor.” 

“Well, what ’s your wheeze for the free 
and independent elector, your job line, 
speakin’ as a tradesman to a tradesman ?”’ 

Fawke, clearing his throat: “ The ques- 
tion o’ the day in Slocum Parva, aye, an’ 
Slocum Magna, too, is prizes at the flower 
an’ vegetable show. You see, it ’s like 
this here. Our fust prize is five shillin’ ; 
our second ’s two an’ six; our third ’s only 
a shillin’. Now it ain’t enough to encour- 
age laborin’ people. It don’t pay, when 
p’r’aps you ’ve brought forward as many 
beans, ’taters, an’ onions as ’u'd cover this 
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table. The thing I ’ve been workin’ for all 
my life is to get the money raised to seven 
an’ a kick, five bob, an’ two an’ a half. 
That ’s the way to encourage industry an’ 
beat the furiner. An’, mark my words, 
it’s got to come.” 

“Tt will be a tough job,” said Grimber. 
“’Ow often do we meet?” 

“A full hour every month,” said Fawke, 
eagerly, “sometimes two; an’ I mean to 
bring it on fust thing.” 

The discussion could not be maintained 
at this high level, and it soon began to 
decline into sheer inconsequence. Fawke 
became almost interjectional in his vain 
repetition of stock phrases—“I ’ve no 
edication,” “we do our best,” “it’s got 
to come.”’ Grimber made an effort to 
restore it by a masterly digression on the 
water question. He recalled a time when 
the wells of London were condemned, 
owing to an outbreak of cholera, and when 
the shop of his father, an undertaker, like 
asecond Temple of Janus, was never closed, 
night or day, for three weeks. 

“T speak of a man as I find him,” maun- 
dered the wretched Fawke. 

Grimber looked as though he thought 
he would say something to Fawke; then 
again he looked as though he thought he 
would not. And the more merciful view 
prevailed. 

A stir at the door, and George came in. 
“Good evenin’, gentlemen all. Well, lads, 
we ’ve done it ’’—shaking hands with Spurr. 
The old man smiled in iron lines, and, by 
way of showing some excitement of sensi- 
bility, knocked the ashes out of his pipe. 

Every kind of leadership soon makes 
itself felt, even the humblest. All pressed 
forward to shake hands with the peddler. 
Mr. Grimber did it with the unmistakable 
air of taking leave of him on his passage 
to perdition. Still, it was done. The school- 
master thought he was proud to have had 
him in his class, but said only, “ Well, well! 
Well, well! ” with the qualified praise which 
he had formerly given to asuccessful lesson. 
The youngster had the self-possession of 
his new pride in himself. He was begin- 
ning to do things instead of merely think- 
ing things and hoping them—precious 
moment for all of us. He was alive with 
the new sense of opportunity. The village 
was not the narrow place he once thought. 
His success in his new trade showed that 
something might be done in Slocum, if 
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one only tried. And now there was this 
second and greater success. He might 
start the village, as he had started himself, 
in some way of life less miserably narrow 
and bounded than the old one. It was no 
revolt against his betters. He was a peasant 
stiland recognized their right to rule him ; 
all that he wanted was to be allowed to 
bear a hand. Regenerative ideas mature 
slowly, and no one gets new-born all at 
once. What a triumph if he could endow 
Slocum with a tight thatch and a pail of 
clean drinking-water all the year round! 
He was elate, radiant. Fawke tried to 
introduce his panacea of the flower show, 
but George waved him off with a laugh. 
“Never mind that now; let ’s all have a 
chat, same as old times.” 

The proposition was evidently relished ; 
the conversation at once took a more con- 
vivial tone, and the oldest chestnuts of 
anecdote began their weary and yet wel- 
come round. There is still a market in the 
inn parlor for worn-out jokes, as there is 
one elsewhere for worn-out boots. Nature 
knows nothing of waste. 

The wide, wide world, too, came into 
their talk, but only as the universe might 
comeinto the talk of astronomers. Itseemed 
immeasurably far. Yet not always so. They 
mumbled cricket, even at this season, and 
it seemed to bring Australia very near to 
them. America was remote as being less 
in their thoughts. The national game was, 
in a manner, their tie of empire. How this 
county bowled, how that one batted, ral- 
lied them, as experts, to a sense of a com- 
mon interest in life. 

George now called for a song, and, 
though this request was evidently welcome, 
compliance was delayed by the usual sheep- 
ish unwillingness to face the company. 
One or two cleared their throats, and pon- 
dered, and gave it up, professing to have 
forgotten the words. The landlord at length 
came to the rescue with a contrivance ex- 
pressly designed for emergencies of this 
sort, and superfluously introduced by 
Fawke as the “grammerphone,” perhaps 
with the thought of his own educational 
deficiencies still running in his head. The 
function of this most dismal instrument 
seemed to be to make the minstrelsy of 
the music-hall accessible to the rural dis- 
tricts. The landlord adjusted the slides, 
not without difficulty, and touched the 
springs, not without mistakes. At length, 
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after several false starts, the thing was de- 
livered of a metrical pleasantry on the sub- 
ject of paper collars, in a far-off tone which 
suggested a revel of cockney gnomes in 
the bowels of the earth. Yet nothing could 
have been at once more impressively un- 
earthly in its metallic travesty of the 1.uman 
voice, nor more commonplace in its general 
drift. 

It was as disappointing in this respect 
as those sittings of unlettered mediums in 
which the sages of history revisit our sphere 
to talk the wisdom of the copy-book in 
the vernacular of Whitechapel. It left the 
company cold, but not for this reason. 
They felt that it was dull, while they si- 
lently acknowledged that it was perhaps 
too fashionable for their comprehension. 
In short, they put it in the same category 
as the selections from Wagner at village 
concerts, performed by distinguished ama- 
teurs. In the one instance, as in the other, 
they were much too well-bred to complain. 
The judicious landlord saved them the 
trouble by covering the machine once more 
with its oil-cloth, and stimulating Bangs to 
harmony with the offer of a drink. 

The poacher accordingly plunged head- 
long into a patriotic ditty, inspired by the 
war, with a burden of “ England, be proud 
of your boys in brown.” The choice of a 
color was but a tacit confession of the 
poet’s inability to make khaki subservient 
to the purposes of his art. Whatever its 
faults in composition and execution, this 
was at least a vital deliverance, and it had 
the happiest effect. The whole parlor joined 
heartily in the chorus, and Fawke, in par- 
ticular, grew manifestly reckless, as though 
meditating an immediate start for the front. 
The ice thus broken, Mr. Grimber next 
undertook to oblige. 

“T ain’t got nothin’ new,” he said, “ but if 
you care for one of the old uns, here ’s some- 
thing that my old father learned from his fa- 
ther, who wasa volunteer in the great French 
war. It’s about Napoleon Bonyparte.” 

An old song, and a song that might con- 
tain some mention of the battle of Water- 
loo! Nothing more was needed to bespeak 
their most reverent attention. It opened 
as follows: 


“Come, all you young men, beware of ambition, 
Or else, in course o’ time, you may alter your 
condition. 
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Oh, think upon ’is woes who was born to be a 
yero, 

And now is gone to end his days in the isle of 
St. ’Eleno.” 


There were twelve verses, and they 
traced a career of misguided ambition from 
the cradle almost to the grave. In the 
treatment of it, and particularly in Mr. 
Grimber’s rendering, this dazzling but ir- 
regular genius became an awful warning 
for the rising manhood of Slocum Parva 
of the dangers of discontent with their lot. 
He seemed to walk the earth again to im- 
press upon them the great truth that if 
they were not exceedingly careful they 
might cease to be British boors. He had 
probably served the same purpose for their 
grandsires, and so had not lived altogether 
in vain. The song was thus of real social 
and political significance in its solemn 
echoes of the teaching of the catechism in 
regard to contentment with the state of 
life to which we are called. The implied 
rebuke seemed especially to come home 
to Mr. Fawke, with his newly awakened 
desires for civil and even for military dis- 
tinction. He sat silent, as though medi- 
tating, with thankfulness, his exceedingly 
narrow escape of a throne. 

They were at the height of their rude 
revel when a child from the village came 
in and handed a letter to George. It had 
just been left at his cottage, and the mes- 
senger who had brought it from the agent’s 
room at the castle said it was pressing. 
So few letters, pressing or other, came to 
them that all present boded something 
momentous, especially when they saw the 
young man, as he opened it, turn deathly 
pale. Heread it again in the perfectsilence, 
dropped it, and staggered forth without a 
word. One of them picked it up and 
without ceremony read it aloud for the 
benefit of the company. It was a formal 
notice to quit, on the ground that the 
cottage was wanted for a new laborer on 
the estate. They all realized its dire sig- 
nificance just as fully as George. It meant 
ruin. Without Slocum as a center, his little 
business would be nothing; and for a man 
under the ban of the castle there would be 
no other footing anywhere throughout the 
countryside. “A fancied summat was 
comin’,”’ said Job, “when A see the agent 
makin’ a ugly face.” 


(To be continued.) 





























EARLY SPRING GLADNESS 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


OW clap your hands together, 


For this is April weather, 
And love again is born; 
The west wind is caressing, 
The turf your feet are pressing 
Is thrilling to the morn. 


To see the grass a-greening, 
To find each day new meaning 
In sky and tree and ground; 
To see the waters glisten, 
To linger long, and listen 
To every wakening sound! 


To feel your nerves a-tingle 

By grackle’s reedy jingle 
Or starling’s brooky call, 

Or phoebe’s salutation, 

Or sparrow’s proclamation 
Atop the garden wall! 


The maple-trees are thrilling, 
Their eager juices spilling 
In many a sugar-camp. 
I see the buckets gleaming, 
I see the smoke and steaming, 
‘I smell the fragrant damp. 


The mourning-dove is cooing, 
The meadow-lark is wooing— 
I see his flashing quills ; 
Cock-robin’s breast is glowing ; 
The wistful cattle lowing, 
And turning to the hills. 


I love each April token 

And every word that ’s spoken 
In field or grove or vale; 

The hyla’s twilight chorus, 

The clanging geese that o’er us 
Keep well the northern trail. 


Oh, soon with heaping measures 

The spring will bring her treasures 
To gladden every breast ; 

The sky with warmth a-beaming, 

The earth with love a-teeming— 
In life itself new zest! 
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(peseen| HE Chicago Board of Trade is 
KS GA) 

Sead | the most powerful and famous 
oy (ou | of the several like bodies which 
eee) furnish an organization for the 
grain business of North America. 

The United States produced last year 
748,000,000 bushels of wheat. Our normal 
production of corn is 2,250,000,000 bush- 
els; of oats and other coarse grains, nearly 
1,000,000,000 bushels more—the value of 
all much exceeding a billion dollars. Nine 
principal Western markets received in 1901 
over 400,000,000 bushels of wheat and 
corn, and the wheat exports from the 
United States alone in that year were 270,- 
000,000 bushels. Without the several ex- 
changes, among which that at Chicago is 
by far the most important, this trade would 
be chaos. 

Grain produced over the breadth of half 
a continent must show many different va- 
rieties and numberless differences of con- 
dition. Chicago inspection establishes some 
simple standard classifications. “ Regular” 
wheat, “No. 2” corn, and “ No. 2”’ oats, 
and so on, mean a certain fixed average of 
sort and condition. The grain thus classi- 
fied becomes at once a staple article, as 
current and negotiable as a bank-check. 
Grain in any amount may be bought on 
the floor of the exchange by a sign, and 
delivered by a piece of paper in the form 
of a warehouse receipt. This piece of 
paper, with a proper inspection certificate, 
like the paper issued by a bank, means the 
same everywhere—the same in Liverpool 
or Antwerp as in Chicago or New York. 
Within its own organization the Board 
clears all the trades in grain in substantially 
the same way that a bank clearing-house 
clears checks. The functions of the Board 















in respect of grain are a good deal like 





those of a bank in respect of money—to 
give it currency and facility of movement. 

That the facility in handling grain 
through the organization furnished by the 
Board of Trade increases the value of the 
grain is evident. The value of grain is 
increased also through the very broad 
market which the Board furnishes. The 
Chicago cereal market actually deals with 
the world, and this gives wheat a credit 
value which it would not have otherwise. 
Banks not only in Chicago and in the 
large cities, but in every country town, 
will lend money on wheat with only a 
narrow margin between the amount lent 
and the current price of the grain, because 
the Chicago market makes the wheat liquid, 
and the banker can realize upon it instantly. 
A telegram to Chicago to sell on the Board 
will insure him the market price of the 
wheat any trading-hour of the day, the 
grain to follow for delivery in its more 
leisurely way. Every farmer knows that 
his grain has a much greater credit value 
than his land. He can borrow on the land 
probably fifty or sixty per cent. of its cur- 
rent price, and on the grain seventy-five 
or eighty or eighty-five per cent. of its 
current price. The grain is liquid, but it 
would not be so without a market like that 
at Chicago. 

Probably quite ninety per cent. of all the 
transactions on the Board are pure specu- 
lation, consisting of trades made by per- 
sons who do not expect to receive or 
deliver a bushel of actual grain. This 
speculative trading is not only the most 
prominent, but is the most useful, of the 
Board’s functions. Without it there could 
not possibly be the broad market which 
makes wheat a liquid asset everywhere in 
the United States. The speculative busi- 
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ness means simply the perfection of a trade 
organization. You may buy a corner lot 
which in your opinion is likely to advance 
in value, pay for it, go to the savings-bank, 
mortgage the lot, and borrow on it the 
major part of the purchase-price, leaving 
invested of your own capital only enough 
margin to secure the lender against loss 
through fluctuation in value. In a highly 
organized liquid market like that in grain 
and stocks all this lumber of mortgaging 
and borrowing is eliminated. You simply 
pay down the margin. Virtually nobody 
would buy wheat for a rise if he had to go 
out and get the actual grain, inspect it, find 
a storehouse to put it in, see that it was 
properly insured, guard against deteriora- 
tion by sweating, etc., while it was in store, 
and, when he wished to sell, look around 
for a customer who wished just so much 
wheat of just such a sort. The Board of 
Trade does all this for him, the purchaser’s 
part consisting only in giving an order to 
a broker and .paying down the margin 
which will insure the broker against loss 
through fluctuations in price. This is what 
makes the broad market that gives wheat 
its staple value. 

The Board of Trade is a court, too. Its 
directors and various committees are con- 
tinually busy trying commercial cases, and 
hearing and settling the disputes which 
arise in the transaction of an immense vol- 
ume of business. 

Without the Chicago Board and the 
several lesser exchanges which copy its 
methods and follow its prices, the grain 
trade of North America would fall to pieces, 
and every bushel of cereals raised north 
of the Mexican line would have less value. 

The home of the Board, a dingy granite 
pile, blocks La Salle street at the intersec- 
tion of Jackson Boulevard, where the thor- 
oughfares seem in danger of losing them- 
selves in a jungle of towering buildings. 
There is a lower hall, bare and spacious, 
with curving stone steps on each side that 
lead up to an acre or so of trading-floor, 
where three circular hillocks make the 
“orts.”~ 

From the gallery on a busy day one 
looks down upon three separate mobs 
rioting, with an incessant volume of yells 
and with curious gestures, the position of 
thumb and fingers changing continually 
with the fluctuations of an eighth of a cent 
in price. 
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The mobs in the pits are trading in con- 
tracts for future delivery. A shout, a nod, 
or a scrawl on a trading-card makes pos- 
sible a sale of five thousand or five hun- 
dred thousand bushels. The two grain-pits 
are on the left from the gallery, the pro- 
visions-pit on the right. Still to the left of 
the grain-pits appear rows of small mar- 
ble-top tables where grains are sold by 
sample. Here the broker comes up, his 
curving arm laden with half a dozen little 
paper bags, each duly marked. He shows 
his samples, names his price. The maltster, 
lounging comfortably under a broad win- 
dow, spreads the yellow kernels in his palm, 
shakes them, feels, smells, buys, or casts 
them to the grain-strewn floor, offering a 
lower price. This cash sample trade goes 
on leisurely, with serene indifference to the 
frenzy of the speculative pits at its elbow. 

There isa broad fringe of human figures 
in constant, confusing motion about the 
pits, the sample-tables, the bulletin-boards, 
and the square breastworks of the telegraph 
companies on the right. The whole neigh- 
borhood sings with the chirp of the tele- 
graph, showering messages. They are 
handed about in brokers’ offices, displayed 
on bulletin-boards, and posted in files. 

A glance at these messages, which are 
forever shaping the fluctuations of price in 
the pits, shows the world-wide reach of this 
trade. 

The weather forecast promises rain in 
Kansas. The monsoon in India jis over- 
due. Roads are bad in the Red River 
valley, preventing grain deliveries. The 
London “Times” has a cable that locusts 
have appeared in Argentina. A big mill 
in Minneapolis will shut down next week 
because the flour trade is dull. Navigation 
on the Danube will open unusually early. 
St. Louis has received fewer cars of wheat 
than on the corresponding day last year. 
Australasian grain, to arrive, is freely offered 
in Liverpool. There are rumors of strained 
relations between England and Russia in 
the far East. 

So the wires shower their messages, and 
a whole eager trade, with not a moment to 
spare, attempts to deduce their significance. 
For here centers an activity which gathers 
force from a wider area, and is instantly 
felt over a larger reach, than any other. 
Even the greatest of the stock exchanges 
deals only with localities. The Chicago 
Board of Trade deals at once with the 
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round globe.. Speculation on the Board 
directly influences price and movement of 
the world’s foodstuffs. 

Chicago herself receives yearly over 
300,000,000 bushels of grain, say eight per 
cent. of all that is produced in the United 
States, and about 15,000,000 head of live 
stock, including sheep and horses. The 
market valuation of her receipts of grain 
and animals in 1901 exceeded $400,000,- 
000. The handling of this product centers 
in the Board of Trade. 

To receive and distribute all this re- 
quires an enormous plant. The “regular” 
elevators alone have a capacity of 30,000,- 
000 bushels of grain. One of them holds 
5,000,000 bushels. The huge shells are 
fitted with a strong and cunning digestive 
apparatus, steam-driven, that will suck up 
the contents of cars and ships—a car-load 
at a gulp, a ship-load in one prolonged 
draft. The meat plant at the stock-yards 
is even vaster, absorbing great herds in a 
day, and digesting them to the last par- 
ticle. Meat, bone, hair, hide, horn, hoof, 
blood, and viscera all come out in market- 
able products of one sort or another. In 
1901 the output of a single packing-house, 
besides the meat, consisted of 277,000,000 
pounds of lard, 7,000,000 pounds of wool, 
4,500,000 pounds of neat’s-foot oil, 7,000,- 
000 pounds of glue, 13,500,000 pounds of 
butterin, 40,000,000 pounds of tallow and 
grease, 65,000,000 pounds of arser oils, 
102,000,000 pounds of hides, 162,000,000 
pounds of fertilizer—a total of three quar- 
ters of a billion pounds of by-products. The 
gross sales of this Chicago house in 1901 
at all its branches exceeded $200,000,000. 
It paid $400,000 for postage and revenue 
stamps. 

But all this is not the real Board of 
Trade. 

If it were, the dingy granite pile at the 
foot of La Salle street would probably 
suffer the common fate of the virtuous and 
prosaic, and be forgotten. 

It is as a clearing-house of opinion that 
the Board becomes picturesque, dramatic, 
a national institution, imposing its power 
upon a world-wide trade. 

There are numberless legitimate reasons 
for buying and selling options for the 
future delivery of grain. A man in Duluth, 
with an elevator full of wheat, wishes to 
protect himself against a falling market, so 
he sells on the Board as much of the May 
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or September option as he has actual grain. 
A man in New York in the export trade, 
with forward contracts, wishes to protect 
himself against a rising market, so he buys 
on the Board as much May as is necessary 
to insure him against loss. In every part 
of the country, especially of the Western 
country, all sorts of business are directly 
affected by the abundance or scarcity of 
grain, and to buy or sell an option may 
be only a form of insurance against the 
chances of the season. Besides, where 
agriculture intimately touches the whole 
industrial fabric, nearly everybody has an 
opinion on wheat. By taking a deal on 
the Board, he throws his opinion into the 
general pot to be cleared and tried out. 
So every bushel of wheat is bought and 
sold a hundred or a thousand times from 
its seeding to its final disappearance in the 
flour-sack. It is in this clash of opinion 
that the Board finds its greatest function, 
and on this ground it has become historic. 

When a man sells five thousand bushels 
of May wheat, he enters into a contract 
from which he can release himself only by 
buying back his option in the market or by 
delivering, before the expiration of May, a 
warehouse receipt, issued by a “regular” 
house,—that is, one approved by the di- 
rectors of the Board,—for five thousand 
bushels of wheat of the contract grade. 
Obviously, if some one else can buy up 
all the wheat in regular warehouses and 
take control of the option market, the 
seller stands committed to deliver some- 
thing which he cannot procure, and he 
must either settle on the terms dictated by 
the man with the corner or confess bank- 
ruptcy. 

The late B. P. Hutchinson ran the first 
important corner on the Board. In 1867 
there were only about a million bushels of 
contract wheat in store in the regular ware- 
houses at Chicago. Mr. Hutchinson bought 
that wheat, and, in addition, all the options 
that anybody would sell. When delivery 
day came near, the sellers found that they 
could not procure the article which they 
had contracted to deliver. The price of 
wheat rose to $2.85 a bushel. The cor- 
nered shorts “walked to the captain's 
office” and settled their contracts. When 
they settled, wheat dropped 50 cents within 
an hour and 90 cents in a day. The trick 
looked easy. Next year John B. Lyon ran 
a corner, and put the price to $2.20 a 
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bushel. Four years later the same operator 
attempted another corner. But the West 
had been growing. There was more wheat. 
The money to control it did not hold out. 
The corner went to smash ruinously, with 
a drop of 50 cents in the price within forty 
hours. 

The man who runs a corner has two 
problems: First, he must buy all the regu- 
lar wheat, so that the shorts can get none 
to deliver except upon his own terms. 
Second, he must dispose of the grain which 
he has accumulated in cornering thesupply. 
When the shorts settle, the price will in- 
evitably fall. He must get enough out of 
them to make himself whole when it comes 
to selling his own accumulation at the lower 
price. Each year, as the great prairies west 
of Chicago filled with farmers and as facil- 
ities of transportation increased, it became 
a bigger and more hazardous undertaking 
to corner wheat. 

As early as 1887 a good many experi- 
enced and powerful operators were ready 
to bet that any attempt to corner the mar- 
ket would surely fail. Besides, by that time 
the trade decidedly did not like corners. A 
corner was apt to break a good many 
people. It violently unsettled values and 
made the pit as dangerous as a powder- 
mine. To the professional trader the corner 
was what a cyclone is to the farmer who 
wants only a moderate amount of wind and 
rain. At the first definite hint of a corner, 
therefore, the trade was then ready to get 
on its war-paint—to change the figure, its 
atoms, forgetting minor differences, coa- 
lesced and solidified against the power 
which was suspected of purposes inimical 
to them. 

It was at this time that a mysterious 
“bull clique” began to dominate the mar- 
ket by enormous purchases of the May 
option. Every one knew that a “deal” 
far greater than any ever before attempted 
on the Board was afoot. By the middle 
of April a rumor appeared that Cincinnati 
men, identified with the Fidelity National 
Bank of that city, were “long ”’ 50,000,000 
bushels of wheat in the Chicago market. 
The Fidelity bank management promptly 
and indignantly denied the rumor. But 
the purchases of wheat went on. A thou- 
sand car-loads a day poured into the city. 
Warehouses were choked. Railroad sidings 
were full of laden cars waiting for some 
place to unload. _ Still the mysterious clique 
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bought; it seemed to have endless re- 
sources. 

Some said this clique was John W. 
Mackay and his bonanza king friends; 
some said it was the Standard Oil mil- 
lionaires. More said it was E. L. Harper, 
vice-president of the Fidelity National of 
Cincinnati, and some Cincinnati associates ; 
but Harper denied this. 

The air of the Board was tense with 
battle. It was a fight between the clique 
and the trade. 

Saturday, June 11, the market opened 
firm, with May wheat at 86 cents, the clique 
apparently in full control. But some opera- 
tors of skill and power were at length ready 
to come to close quarters—to try a thrust 
of pikes. There was a furious raid on 
“May,” and the price broke to 8214 cents 
—not so much, only it showed that the 
clique was not omnipotent, after all. Mon- 
day there was a truce, partly because it 
was known that Wilshire of Cincinnati had 
come to town, and it was said that he 
brought a great roll of clique money. But 
early Tuesday morning the story got around 
that Wilshire and Kershaw, the chief clique 
broker, had been closeted at the Richelieu 
Hotel well into the night, and that Kershaw 
had come away looking worried and dis- 
couraged. Defeat was in the air. At the 
first tap of the bell the bears rushed on, 
and in ten minutes July was down to 80 
cents. Then it became a rout, a panic. 
The immense structure of the clique, built 
into the trade by enormous purchases ex- 
tending over four months, was plainly 
going to pieces. The bears flung them- 
selves upon it without thought of caution. 
By noon cash wheat had dropped 20 cents. 
At that hour Secretary Stone appeared in 
the small south gallery and began an- 
nouncing the failures. That morning the 
clique had been long some 40,000,000 
bushels. The next morning one of its 
brokers said : “I know of 19,000,000 bush- 
els of actual wheat that the clique had 
bought and paid for. This wheat it held 
yesterday morning; but where it is now 
God only knows.’”’ There were nineteen 
failures on the Board. 

When the wreck was cleared up a few 
days later it was found that E. L. Harper 
was the clique; that he had ruined himself 
and looted the Fidelity Bank of its last 
available dollar to carry on the deal. 

The final details were brought out in 
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Harper's testimony, given while he was in 
the Ohio penitentiary, serving his term for 
looting the bank, and whence he was par- 
doned only to die. 

This testimony is exceedingly interesting 
to the student of speculation. After Har- 
per had thrown all of his own money, said 
to have been $1,000,000, into the maw of 
the wheat-pit, he began taking the bank’s 
money in this way: One of his brokers or 
one of the several corporations which he 
controlled would give a check on the Fi- 
delity Bank or some other bank. But this 
check would not be charged up to the ac- 
count against which it was drawn, or, if on 
another bank, it would not be forwarded 
for collection. Instead, the teller of the 
Fidelity, under Harper's orders, would hold 
it and count it as cash. By May 10 these 
bogus “ cash items ” amounted to $730,000, 
by May 20 to $845,000, by May 27 to 
$920,000,—the wheat-pit swallowed the 
money fast,—and so on until, when the 
crash came, they amounted to $1,250,000. 

Giving his testimony in the penitentiary, 
Harper was asked if he had ever spoken 
to any other director of the bank regarding 
these bogus “cash items” which were 
draining the life of the concern. He an- 
swered : 

‘I can’t say that I did. It was like a 
ghost. We were afraid to look at it or go 
near it. I never looked at it myself until 
the bank failed. I looked at the teller’s 
scratcher every day and knew what the 
amount was; but I was afraid to look at 
the items themselves. I was afraid it would 
paralyze me. It was like a corpse that 
everybody is afraid to look at or mention.” 

Nevertheless, he kept on playing the 
game to the ruinous end. 

Harper, by the way, had gained con- 
siderable notoriety for his “ nervy" specu- 
lations in wheat before he took control of 
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this flational bank with its $7,000,000 of 
assets. 

After the failure of the Harper deal, it 
became a tradition on the Board that the 
man who tried to corner the market was 
as good as “broke.” ‘There were a number 
of conspicuous instances later. In 1893 a 
huge lard corner went to pieces, wrecking 
at least two large private fortunes. 

In 1897 appeared Joseph Leiter, the 
boldest and strongest of them all—or the 
most reckless man with the greatest amount 
of money to lose, as the critic chooses. He 
had the strongest wheat position ever known 
in the trade. ‘The importing countries of 
Kurope had produced only 770,000,000 
bushels of wheat, against 990,000,000 bush- 
els the year before. Reserves everywhere 
were low. Among exporting countries the 
United States alone showed any consider- 
able surplus. To buy this surplus was to 
make Europe pay the holders’ own price 
for it—theoretically. But with every five 
cents’ advance at Chicago, grain appeared 
as if by magic. The Northwest scraped its 
granaries. Russia ate rye and emptied its 
mill-bins of wheat. Argentina swept the 
floor. In December the Chicago market 
was cornered—on paper; but Armour kept 
steel-prowed tugs plowing up the ice at the 
head of the Lakes, and, by lake and rail, 
moved 6,000,000 bushels from Minnesota 
and the Dakotas to Chicago in midwinter. 
Mr. Leiter paid for every bushel of it, and 
marked the price up from 85 cents to $1.09. 
Still more granaries were emptied, and 
wheat poured to market. The war between 
the United States and Spain came on, as 
opportunely for the deal as though it had 
been carefully devised. Europe became 
panic-stricken over a vision of American 
wheat shipments cut off by Spanish men- 
of-war. France suspended her wheat im- 
port duties of 3614 cents a bushel. Other 
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countries followed. At Chicago $1.45 was 
paid for cash wheat for export. The news- 
papers figured Mr. Leiter’s profits far into 
the millions. But with every advance in 
price more wheat appeared, and when it 
came to disposing of the forty or fifty mil- 
lion bushels that had been accumulated in 
controlling the market, the paper profits 
melted ; a huge deficit appeared. 

Mr. Hutchinson, the first cornerer, said 
that the trouble was, not in getting control 
of the market, but in “ getting rid of the 
corpse ”’ —that is, in disposing of the wheat 
accumulated during the deal. His own 
great winnings finally vanished. Only re- 
cently Mr. Phillips twice controlled the 
corn market, and twice went through an 
adjustment with his creditors. ‘The record 
is singularly uniform. Nearly all of the 
great deals which aimed at control of a 
market have ended in disaster. 

The fortunes have been made, not by 
men who entered the market with a pre- 
conceived theory as to its course, which 
they attempted to make good through thick 
and thin, but rather by those who took 
things as they came, watching the drift, 
shaping their way from day to day, like 
prudent merchants, according to the cur- 
rent. 

This is confusing to the novice, for the 
novice almost always comes in with a pre- 
conceived theory. Some time ago a young 
man with large hope, a moderate fortune, 
and considerable social prestige, was shown 
the enormous possibilities in December 
pork. It looked absolutely convincing ; 


but he called upon a great packer with 
whom he had a personal acquaintance. 
Yes, the packer thought very well of pork 
—was buying it, in fact. Thus doubly as- 
sured, the young man bought. The market 
went his way, and he bought more. Then 
the market turned. The young man re- 





viewed his convincing statistics, remem- 
bered the words of the packer, and stood 
stubbornly upon his line. When he was 
getting near to the end of his margins he 
was horrified to learn that his friend the 
packer had shifted to the other side of the 
market two weeks before. He visited him, 
recalled their conversation, and explained 
the situation. ‘The packer stared. “Do 
you mean you ‘ve been holding 2500 bar- 
rels of pork all this time ?”’ he demanded. 
“Yes,” said the young man; “and I have 
it yet. Now, what can I do withit?” “I 
don’t know,” said the packer, “ unless you 
can eat it.” 

The novice-prophets in speculation do 
not come up to the Board of Trade in the 
same throngs as formerly. ‘The mountain 
has moved to Mohammed. ‘There is now 
a bucket-shop in the home town where they 
can exploit their theories and lose their 
money very comfortably without coming 
to the city. And the bigger game in Wall 
street has attracted many. 

Still, the recruits do come in. The local 
bucket-shop is as efficacious, but it lacks the 
size, the color, the atmosphere, the effect 
of being at the very heart of the fight, which 
the dingy granite pile in La Salle street has. 

There the recruits can find the big bro- 
kers’ offices, always with a crowd of men 
watching the blackboard where quotations 
are posted, reading the bulletins, listening 
to the latest market gossip, fraternizing 
more or less, exchanging views, lounging, 
and smoking. ‘They can get the tips that 
are handed around hot from the pit. ‘They 
can receive advice from many quarters and 
of every conceivable complexion. ‘They 
can join those of their own way of thinking 
—whichever way it happens to be—in pity- 
ing the poor imbeciles on the other side of 
the market. The broker will get them cards 
of admission to the trading-floor, —a privi- 
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lege prized only by the very new, —so that 
they can go up-stairs and wander about in 
the thronged bedlam, watching the frantic 
turmoil of the pits, if the market is active, 
at close range, or loafing down the long 
rows of little tables over a floor half an 
inch deep with strewn cereals, where real 
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A good observer said that at the end of 
the Harper deal 10,000,000 bushels of 
wheat were sold in the pit in less than ten 
minutes after Secretary Stone, from the 
gallery, announced the failure of one of 
Harper’s brokers. 

The speculating novice gets this effect 
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grain is sold by sample in a quiet and lei- 
surely way, serenely regardless of the tre- 
mendous hubbub of the option traders. 
They learn the hand-signs by which the 
price is indicated. In time they even be- 
come so expert that, standing near the pit 
in which prices are made, they can tell 
what the market is doing without having 
to go down to the broker's office and look 
at the blackboard. 

There is no record of the volume of the 
trading in the options, but in a lively mar- 
ket it runs into the millions of bushels daily. 


of size, of a world-wide trade; and this 
doubtless helps him to think that his own 
operations are worthy of more respectful 
consideration than is really their due. 
When he tells his broker to buy “five 
May” (5000 bushels), he feels himself, if 
not actually participating in the breadstuff 
movement of the globe, at least engaging 
in a game so imposing as to be eminently 
respectable. 

His order to buy “five May” is, how- 
ever, only an infinitesimal drop in a very 
large bucket. His broker transmits the 
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order to a floor trader in the pit; the man 
in the pit executes it by a shout, a nod of 
the head, a hurried scratch on a card. 
There is no other original record of trans- 
actions involving millions upon millions of 
dollars than this mere scrawl upon a trad- 
ing-card. The trading-cards are handed 
in at the offices at the close of the session, 
—a quarter after one,—and an army of 
settlement clerks goes to work on them. 
Then the trades are “rung up.” That is, 
Broker A has bought 5000 bushels of May 
from Broker B, and sold 5000 bushels to 
Broker C. Broker B has sold 5000 bushels 
to Broker A, and bought 5000 bushels 
from Broker C. Broker C has bought 5000 
bushels from Broker A, and sold 5000 
bushels té Broker B. Here is a “ring” 
the transactions balance-——there must be 
three parties under the rules. Accordingly, 
all three transactions are taken out of the 
clearing-house. They exist only on the 
books of the brokers in accounts between 
themselves and their respective customers. 
If the novice sells his “five May” the 
next day, he settles with his broker, and 
the slate is clear. Nothing has occurred 


which affects the movement of a kernel of 
wheat. 
Nevertheless, the bucketful is made up 


of drops, and the great volume of these 
transactions does, in fact, powerfully af- 
fect the price and movement of bread- 
stuffs throughout the world. A sufficient 
number of optimistic novices, a billow of 
bull “wind” at Chicago, means a higher 
price for wheat in India, in Argentina, and 
on the Danube. Frequently the individual 
novice does not last long. The interval is 
often brief between the swelling days of 
his initiation, when he looks at the black- 
board with an important air, delivers his 
opinions in confidence, is handed the tips 
with deference, and his disappearance. But 
while he lasts he is contributing his frac- 
tional mite toward maintaining the equi- 
librium of opinion. It is a strictly arith- 
metical proposition that with ten thousand 
persons trading the price will be higher than 
with one thousand persons trading, for the 
larger part of the crowd is always on the 
bull side and speculating for a rise. 

It is hard on the individual, but the 
individual must not ask consideration in 
this game. ‘The principle is so well under 
stood by the experienced that time was 
when many of the novice’s orders were 
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simply “bucket-shopped”’; that is, the 
broker did not execute them in the market, 
but let them stand upon his books, himself 
paying the winnings if the novice won, and 
pocketing the margins if the novice lost. 
He found a good account in it, for the 
adage was that you might start a sucker 
right on a ten-point movement and he 
would still lose his money. 

A more stringent rule—possibly a higher 
moral sense—has put an end to the “ buc- 
ket-shopping ” of orders by members of the 
Board. But in lieu of that, the confessed 
bucket-shop has come up, and spread its 
tentacles everywhere. Its proposition is 
that it will take the other side of any bet 
you are pleased to lay; that, if you specu- 
late, you are bound to lose. But even 
while you are losing you are contributing 
your infinitesimal drop to the bucketful, 
you are helping by that little to shape the 
price and movement of the world’s bread- 
stuffs. There is always somebody on the 
other side. 

It is as a clearing-house of opinion that 
the Board of Trade becomes a national 
institution. ‘The $400,000,000 of grain 
and provisions that are annually handled 
are merely incidental. 

There is plenty of drama. In one of the 
earlier deals the deliveries—that is, the 
handing out of regular warehouse receipts 
for the grain—-were made by a corps of 
trained messengers three minutes before 
the close, in the pious hope that many of 
the recipients would not have time to in- 
dorse the certificates and pass them on 
before the bell rang. At one stage of the 
Harper corner everything hinged upon the 
prompt arrival of a train from Cincinnati, 
bearing a man with drafts. When that 
corner went to smash, a tug was sent into 
the lake to serve an attachment upon a 
cargo of grain before it could get out of 
State jurisdiction. In December of the 
Leiter deal it was a question whether Ar- 
mour could keep the ice broken up to let 
his wheat-laden steamers through. At the 
end of that deal there was a race against 
time to land cargoes in France before the 
day when the suspension of duties should 
expire—a difference of a day meaning a 
difference of 361% cents in the price of the 
wheat. In one of Phillips’s corners, success 
was won by the arrival of a capitalist be- 
fore nine o'clock rather than after that 
hour. 
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SAKURA JIRO had not been in the 
country long, nor, indeed, had he at- 
tained to that exalted position that he after- 
ward occupied in the regard of fad-seeking 
society women, fascinated by the serpent 
of mysticism, when he found himself walk- 
ing through East Fourteenth street. Now- 
adays Jiro rarely goes beyond the environs 
of a certain pretentious hyphenated hos- 
telry, but in those days he had no social 
position to cherish on the better streets. 
On the day when ambition was suddenly 
presented to him through the medium of 
a glaring poster, Jiro had eaten no break- 
fast. His resources would not permit that 
extravagance. Jiro had been expecting a 
remittance from home that thus far had 
obstinately refused to come out of the 
Kast. 

Jiro’s people were not always to be de- 
pended upon. ‘Their respect for him had 
not been increased by his latter courses. 
When the time had arrived for Jiro to go 
into the army, he had demurred. 

“What I mek myself fighter for, which- 
even?” he asked his American friend in 
Yedo. “Me? Why, I a poet, a dreamer, 
no swallower of blood.” 

His friend agreed. “Why 
America ?”’ he had suggested. 

“T go ad your honorable country,” 
decided. 

That had been some eight months before. 
Up to this time Jiro’s relatives had fur- 
nished him with the means to pursue his 


not go to 
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study of the “ barbarians 
him. Now, seemingly, they had deserted 
him. ‘The conviction had been steadily 
forced upon Jiro that he must find employ- 
ment. So he had gone to certain Japanese 
business men in New York. Some of them 
had liked him and some of them had not. 
One of the former told him that he had a 
very promising opening that would just 
suit Jiro. 

“You will have to attend to my Japa- 
nese correspondence, be down here in the 
morning to open up the place, do the type- 
writing, wait on customers, and _ solicit 
orders from the mail department in the 
evenings. It ’s a very fine opening. You 
will start on seven dollars a week, and win 
rapid promotion as ability is shown,” was 
the attractive proposition made to him. 

Jiro had just come from this man’s place 
as he wandered depressed through Four- 
teenth street. He had paused to look at 
the red-brick building which housed “ those 
strange barbarian gents who come from 
liddle bit isle to run New York,” when a 
gaudy poster caught his eye. The main 
figure was that of a man picturesquely at- 
tired. But it was not the dress or the 
frankly Irish face that held the attention 
of Sakura Jiro; out of the mouth of the 
poster man rolled a mass of flame as red 
as flaring ink could make it. Underneath 
was a legend that Jiro made out to be 
something about “Ostero, the Spanish 
juggler.” 


who fascinated 
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The thing amused him. Familiar as he 
was with the marvelous feats of his country- 
men, it seemed ridiculous, and sad too, that 


rd Pitney 
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a mere fire-eater should be billed as a fea- 
ture. 

“ Any babby in all Nippon do thad,” he 
muttered. 

Yet, yet if people wanted to see such a 
poor antic as that, why could n't he— ? 
Yes, he could; he would. Jiro, with the 
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quickened movement of a man who thinks 
he sees a way out of despair, moved farther 
through the street. At last he stood before 
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STAGGERING” 


the entrance of the place where “the won- 
ders of every clime, assembled from mil- 
lions of miles into one colossal aggrega- 
tion, were offered to public gaze for the 


nominal sum of one dime.” Up to the 
box-office he went. The ticket-seller eyed 
him stolidly. 
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“Say, you god one manager ad this 
place?” queried Jiro. 

“Yes, we ’ve got one manager,” testily 
answered the other. 

“Say, I wan’ go in unto this place to 
see thad same manager, augustness,” con- 
tinued Jiro. “I belong unto thad—thad— 
thad—profesh.” 

It was an inspiration, the source of 
which was a chorus-girl who lived in Jiro’s 
boarding-house. 

“Got any credentials ?” 

“Creden’ls! Whad may those honor- 
able things be ?” 

“Oh, can you prove you belong to the 
profesh ? ” 

“Say, augustness, you look ad me liddle 
bit while.” 

Jiro was busy fumbling in an inner 
pocket. Then he drew forth what seemed 
to be a long, slender Japanese dagger, 
which he handed to the man behind the 
window. 

“It ’s jus’ a liddle knife, you see,” ob- 
served Jiro, carelessly. 

“Seems to be nothing more. Well?” 

Jiro laid his hand palm upward upon the 
ledge in front of the window. Then, with 
a sharp, quick movement, he seemingly 
drove the blade completely through his 
hand, so that the point protruded on the 
other side. Smiling, he held aloft the 
pierced hand. 

The ticket-seller looked startled. Jiro 
held out the hand to him. 

“ Pull out thad honorable knife,” he said. 

The ticket-man hesitated. 

“Pull it out. See, ther’ ’s nod blood.” 

With a nervous movement the man re- 
moved the knife from the wound of Jiro. 
The Japanese passed his other hand lightly 
over both sides of the wounded membér. 
Offering it again to the gaze of the other, 
he smiled. 

“Say, it ’s good as new. 
hurt.” 

The ticket-man’s eyes bulged. 

“Say, young fellow,” he gasped, “ you ’re 
all right. Men like you ought to have car- 
pets put down for you. The earth ain’t 
good enough for your feet. Pass in.” 

Jiro went in. The crowd about the en- 
trance, having seen a part of his feat, sent 
up a cheer. Before Jiro could reach the 
interior hall, where were assembled the 
“jllustrious galaxy,” an attendant sent by 
the box-office man rushed the manager to 
LXV.—06 
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the side of the Japanese. There was some 
business parley, and then the manager con- 
ducted Jiro through the place. Jiro, how- 
ever, thinking to appear familiar with 
American ways, held back from any bar- 
gain. 

“We ’ll have to have another platform 
in here if you join us,” the manager ex- 
plained to Jiro, as they traversed the main 
hall. 

While they were talking Jiro regarded 
with tolerating cynicism the performance 
of “Ostero, the Spanish juggler.” All of 
the attractions were ranged about the room, 
each upon its own platform. Next to Os- 
tero was Yido, the snake-charmer. Just 
across the hall was a figure inclosed in a 
cabinet that pleased Jiro. It was Marva, 
the three-headed lady. In his own country 
Jiro never had heard of any such wonder ; 
but these Americans were capable of pro- 
ducing anything, and why not a three- 
headed lady? So Jiro had no doubt that 
it was genuine, and must be a mark of the 
extreme favor of the gods. 

“Thad a beautiful thought of the gods,” 
he told the manager ; “ she mek good wife.” 

“Yes, she would,” said the manager; 
“but think what a talkin’ to she could give 
a fellow.” 

“No, nod thad ; but there ’s three mouths 
to kiss.” For Jiro had learned American 
ways. 

The manager pointed across the hall-to 
Ostero. . 

“He ’s rather stuck on her himself,”’ he 
said — “Ostero there—though Kelly ’s 
his real name.” 

Jiro now saw that all of the Irish Span- 
iard’s feats were directed at the three- 
headed lady. His mind was now decided. 

“Gentle lady of the three heads,” he 
murmured, “I ’ll join myself unto this 
honorable company.” 

“I’m wiz you,” he told the manager. 

“Good!” exclaimed the purveyor of 
amusement. “We ’Il put you up a stand 
there by Ostero. It will be the East and 
the West, side by side, exploiting the best 
of their characteristic civilizations.” 

Then he sent for the press-agent, and 
the fact was duly chronicled. Thus it was 
that Sakura Jiro, descended from the sam- 
urai, came to earning his living in Four- 
teenth street through illusionary feats. 

For a time Jiro prospered. His tricks 
and demonstrations, though of a subtle, 
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weird, delicate character, excited the won- 
der of Third Avenue and the approbation 
of the snake-charmer, his neighbor. 

“You are a real addition to us with 
talent,” she told him on an off day when 
the crowd was small because of the storm. 

Although the manager and his patrons 
were pleased with the new acquisition, there 
was one who could not be won to more 
than a passing interest in anything Jiro did. 
The three-headed lady, although possessed, 
in popular belief at least, with three times 
the eyesight of ordinary folk, remained in- 
different to the subtle courtship established 
by Jiro. In vain he threw three balls into 
the air, to have them descend a shower 
that filled a bushel basket; in vain he grew 
a multitude of arms out of his body; and 
all in vain he borrowed lace handkerchiefs, 
to turn them into white rabbits that ran 
about upon the heads of the favored spec- 
tators. 

“Them are all very fine,” the three 
mouths said, “just like any lady that hap- 
pened to be born a Hindu could do; but 
there ’s nothin’ manly and bold-like ’bout 
them.” 

Ostero had only to put a quid of tobacco 
into his mouth, with his Gaelic grin, and 
shoot out balls of flame, to move the triple- 
necked lady to admiration. 

“That Kelly ’s a monstrous fine man, 
bold and brave-like,”’ would float across the 
hall. 

Then the inspired Kelly would stand 
upon his head, while flames belched forth 
from his toes. 

Jiro was not despondent at first. Every 
time Kelly, basking in the lady’s favor, in- 
vented a new trick, he would follow suit. 
In this way were born many of those illu- 
sions that in later days made the name of 
Sakura Jiro renowned among polite people. 
Alas! it was to no purpose. 

One dull, rainy day Jiro gave signs of 
breaking down under the strain of the com- 
petition that led nowhere. He had just 
borrowed a baby from the throng and 
grown from its hair a beautiful flowering 
plant that, springing upward inch by inch, 
was applauded by the outsiders, without 
winning more than a pitying smile from 
the lady with whom Jiro now openly ad- 
mitted he was madly in love. 

“What ’s the use ?” he sighed. 

Yido, the snake-charmer, lounging easily 
upon a corner seat composed of the inter- 
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twining bodies of two boa-constrictors, 
leaned across to him. 

“You ’re not doin’ the right thing to win 
her over, old man,” she whispered. 

It did n’t occur to Jiro to ask how the 
snake-charmer knew. He was concerned 
only with her hint. 

“My tricks—they are good,” he haz- 
arded. 

Yido answered : 

“Good! Of course they are. They ’re 
’way above the heads of our people, and 
ll make your fortune some day ; but they ’11 
never give you her.” 

“Why nod?” 

“The way to get her is to do something 
more in Kelly’s line, but something better 
than he can ever do.” 

Jiro looked across the hall at the radiant 
blond three heads of his mistress. All the 
intense longing of his soul throbbed through 
his being. He could not live without those 
three heads. How dear they all were to 
him! He must win the right to kiss them. 
He would! For, despite his months of resi- 
dence in America and his Oriental famili- 
arity with illusions, Jiro still had faith in 
the reality of his three-headed lady-love. 
Perhaps Yido was right. He would adopt 
her suggestion. 

“Not only do that, but make her jeal- 
ous. Get me on your platform to aid you 
in some new feat you think up,” went on 
Yido. “Besides, the manager is thinking 
of getting rid of one juggler and paying 
the other more money.” 

Here were incentives enough. Jiro, earn- 
ing an increased salary, could easily afford 
to marry, even if he added to himself all 
three of the heads requiring separate hats 
and individual meals. 


Four days later, the manager, in leading 
the crowds from platform to platform in 
his adjective-distributing trip, paused dra- 
matically before the platform of Jiro. He 
waited a moment for complete attention. 
“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “ each 
of you has some ambition in life dearer 
than all else. Each of you has some wish 
to whose fulfilment every step of your life 
thus far has been directed. To some of 
you it is a great fortune, to some a limit 
to your fortune with which you will be 
content; to others simpler, more elemen- 
tary things, such as the possession of a little 
home of your own. The people here on 
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our platforms are no different from you in 
this. They, too, have ambitions. Sakura 
Jiro, known throughout the world as the 
‘ Japanese wonder,’ has an ambition, great 
as have been the things he has already ac- 
complished. He has striven during his 
whole life to perfect a feat he is now about 
to perform. Now success seems within his 
reach. 

“You, ladies and gentlemen, may know 
the joy—the holy joy, I might say—that 
comes with the accomplishment of your 
greatest, your dearest ambition. You are 
now about to witness the accomplishment of 
the ambition of Sakura Jiro, known through 
the world as the ‘Japanese wonder,’ and 
to share with him the joy—the holy joy— 
of accomplishment.” 

It was a good speech, the manager felt. 
It had been written by the new press-agent. 
Women throughout the crowd were in tears, 
and men felt a quickened pulsation. Some 
held up their children that all might see 
clearly what the manager told them in an 
addition to his speech made without the 
advice of the press-agent. About the hall 
the other attractions leaned far out across 
their platforms, lost in an absorbing in- 
terest. The lady of the three heads was 
watching the scene with all six of her organs 
of sight. The intense gaze of all was con- 
centrated upon Jiro. 

Upon the platform with the Japanese 
wonder was Yido, the snake-charmer, in 
rather unusual attire. She wore a dainty 
red dress cut asa kimono. Upon her head 
was a white cap, and a housewife’s apron 
was about her waist. 

“She looks quite. domestic,” one woman 
told another. 

With a low obeisance, first to the snake- 
charmer and then to the throng, Jiro 
walked steadily to the back of the stage, 
where a long rubber tube led down from a 
gas-jet. With another bow he turned the 
cock and placed the tube to his lips. 

“Heavens! He wants to kill himself!” 
cried a woman. 

“His dearest wish is to die,’ added a 
man who appeared to be a country clergy- 
man. 

The manager waved a silencing hand. 

“Hush! Stuff!” he said sternly. 

Jiro filled his lungs with gas without 
seeming to be affected beyond a slight 
bulging of his eyes. Then he picked up 
from a little table a long iron tube, the 
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end of which, resting on the table, termi- 
nated in a gas-burner that looked as though 
it had just been taken from some gas-cook- 
ing range. The other end Jiro applied to 
his mouth. Slowly he blew through it with 
distended. cheeks. 

The domesticated snake-charmer applied 
a match to the burner on the table. The 
gas ignited. There was a burst of applause 
from the crowd, in which the ossified man 
joined. Quickly the snake-charmer set a 
frying-pan over the flame, the source of 
which was in Jiro’s chest. From a little 
pail at her side she poured a batter into 
the pan. It sizzled and smoked. Four 
cakes were cooking in the pan. When 
they seemed done, she turned them with 
a little shovel. The other attractions were 
dumfounded. Marva was pale, and Ostero 
looked completely crestfallen. 

“Breakfast is ready,” called the snake- 
charmer. 

Jiro lowered the pipe from his mouth. 
Pale and trembling, he approached Yido. 
She offered him the cakes. One he ate, 
amid thunderous applause. The second he 
passed to the audience, where it fell from 
the frightened fingers of an old woman into 
the eager hands of a newsboy. 

The third cake Jiro hurled defiantly into 
the face of Ostero. He was now stagger- 
ing, and had just strength enough to toss 
the last feebly at the feet of Marva, his 
triple love. Then, with a half-sigh, he 
toppled over on the floor. 

Upon the instant there was wild confu- 
sion. The spectators were seized with a 
panic. Unmindful of the dignity of her 
position, and forgetful of the presence of 
spectators, Marva, slipping off her two false 
heads, vaulted over the rail to the floor. 
Hertwo abandoned heads flapped forlornly 
behind in their place in her cabinet. In a 
moment she had two heads on her body, 
but one was that of Sakura Jiro, the Japa- 
nese wonder. 

“He did it for me, he did it all for me!”’ 
she sobbed. 

The snake-charmer bent pityingly over 
both. 

“Tf he had only known,” said the snake- 
charmer. 

“T love him,” fiercely retorted the one- 
headed lady. 


WHEN Jiro regained consciousness in the 
hospital, four hours later, he found one of 
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the three heads dear to him bowed above 
his bed. 

“TI feelin’ so queer, an’ you look lek 
you only had one head,” he moaned, gaz- 
ing up at her. 

“You did it all for me, dear,’’ she said 
amid her tears. 
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“Tam mad,” he said. “Where are those 
udder heads?” 

“Why, dear, I have only one, like you,” 
she said. “It was all a trick. But this 
one head is yours. I love you.” 

“Dear leddy, I so happy I shall love 
you enough for three,” he said. 
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HE humors of Congress are easier to 

write about than its wit. Congress is 
rarely witty. Most of its fun is of the far- 
cical kind, delivered in broadsides rather 
than in points. As a gathering, not of the 
brightest and cleverest men of the country, 
but of a fair average skimmed from the 
surface of some four hundred and fifty 
districts and States, this is to be expected 
of it. The many have not the gift, and 
even the witty few rarely exercise their 
faculty within the walls of the Capitol. On 
the crowd assembled there it would almost 
surely be lost, and it can be put to more 
effective use at a dinner-table than in a 
noisy forum. 

But of humor there is no end. It is the 
sweetmeat that makes palatable the day’s 
dry sandwich of work. The men who can 
furnish it enjoy doing so, for it insures them 
a hearing whether their logic is grateful or 
not; and the men who cannot furnish it 
feel abundant admiration for the men who 
can. The trouble with trying to repro- 
duce humor is that, unlike wit, it depends 
so much upon the train of events leading 
up to it, and the background against which 
it is projected. It is evanescent, a thing of 


the moment. Snap—flash! and it is gone; 
and the raconteur who tries to repeat its 
effect, even while the air it stirred is still 
in agitation, is puzzled to know which of 
the original ingredients his version lacks, 
that it should seem so tame. 

John C. Calhoun, when Vice-President, 
did not believe that, as the presiding officer 
of the Senate, he had any right to call sena- 
tors to order for words spoken in debate. 
John Randolph of Roanoke abused this 
license by opening a speech with the words : 
“Mr. Speaker—I mean, Mr. President of 
the Senate, and would-be President of the 
United States—which God, in his infinite 
mercy, avert!’ and then launching into 
one of his characteristic tirades. 

Calhoun’s name recalls nullification. 
When this heresy was at its most rampant 
stage, the Northern senators depended 
largely upon John Holmes of Maine as 
champion of their side of the chamber, on 
account of his ready wit. John Tyler tried 
to badger him one day by asking what had 
become of that political firm once men- 
tioned by Randolph as “James Madison, 
Felix Grundy, John Holmes, and the 
devil.” 























“The partnership,” answered Mr. 
Holmes, promptly, “has been legally dis- 
solved. The senior member is dead; the 
second has gone into retirement; the third 
now addresses you; and the last has gone 
over to the nullifiers, and is electioneering 
among the honorable senator’s constitu- 
ents.” 

Clay and Webster were not habitual hu- 
morists, but both had the gift of entertain- 
ing as well as of enthralling their audiences. 
Clay ran most to illustrative anecdote. 
While he was in the House, a prominent 
politician deserted the Whig party in the 
hope of starting a general revolt. To his 
dismay, he found himself quite alone, and 
then bent all his energies to getting back 
into good standing. The incident reminded 
Clay of a story. Said he: 


A stage-coach took aboard a passenger who 
insisted upon riding with the driver, and who 
diligently drew upon the contents of a bottle 
carried in his greatcoat pocket. When his 
potations at last overcame him, he fell off. 
The coach stopped long enough for some 
charitable travelers to alight and pull the poor 
fellow out of the mud. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed, as he looked down at 
his tattered garments, “we had quite a [hic] 
turnover, did n’t we?” 

“Oh, no,” answered one of his rescuers, 
“there was no turnover. You only fell off.” 

“T say,” he persisted, “there was a [hic] 
turnover, and I leave it to the company.” 

Every one joined in assuring him that the 
coach had not upset. 

“Well,” he remarked ruefully, as he tried 
to climb back to his former perch, “if I ’d 
known that [hic] I would n’t have got off.” 


On a certain afternoon the Senate clock 
got a fit of striking in the midst of one of 
Webster’s most effective speeches. After 
it had struck fourteen or fifteen, Webster 
held up one finger. “Mr. President,” said 
he, “the clock is out of order. J have the 
floor.” 

When General Crarey of Michigan ac- 
cused William Henry Harrison of lack of 
strategy at Tippecanoe, Tom Corwin of 
Ohio came to the defense of the old hero. 
Whatever Crarey knew of strategy he had 
learned as a militia officer, and this fact 
furnished his opponent with a text, thus: 


We all, in fancy, now see the gentleman 
from Michigan in that most dangerous and 
glorious event in the life of a militia general 
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on the peace establishment,—a parade-day, 
—the day for which all the other days of his 
life seem to have been made. 

We can see the troops in motion: umbrellas, 
hoe and ax handles, and other like deadly im- 
plements of war, overshadowing all the field; 
when, lo! the leader of the host approaches— 


‘* Far off his coming shines.” 


His plume, white, after the great Bourbon, is 
of ample length, and reads its doleful history 
in the bereaved necks and bosoms of forty 
neighboring hen-roosts. 


In this strain Corwin went on, describing 
the charge of the militia host upon a bat- 
talion of watermelons, until he had com- 
pletely routed his adversary, who thence- 
forward was known as “the late General 
Crarey.” 

It was Abraham Lincoln, by the way, 
who, some eight years later, had to flay 
another man— General Cass, who was then 
aspiring to the Presidency as a military 
hero—with a sarcastic humor not unlike 
Corwin’s, but richer. Said Mr. Lincoln: 


He was not at Hull’s surrender, but he was 
close by; he was volunteer aide to General 
Harrison on the day of the battle of the 
Thames, and as you said in 1840 Harrison 
was picking huckleberries two miles off while 
the battle was fought, I suppose it is a just 
conclusion with you to say Cass was aiding 
Harrison to pick huckleberries. That is about 
all, except the mooted question of the broken 
sword. Some authors say he broke it, some 
say he threw it away, and some others, who 
ought to know, say nothing about it. Perhaps 
it would be a fair historical compromise to 
say, if he did not break it, he did not do any- 
thing else with it. 

By the way, Mr. Speaker, did you know I 
am a military hero? Yes, sir; in the days of the 
Black Hawk War I fought, bled, and—came 
away! Speaking of General Cass’s career re- 
minds me of my own. I was not at Stillman’s 
defeat, but I was about as near it as Cass was 
to Hull’s surrender; and, like him, I saw the 
place very soon afterward. It is quite certain 
I did not break my sword, for I had none to 
break; but I bent a musket pretty badly on 
one occasion. If Cass broke his sword, the 
idea is, he broke it in desperation; I bent the 
musket by accident. If General Cass went in 
advance of me in picking huckleberries, I 
guess I surpassed him in charges upon the 
wild onions. If he saw any live, fighting In- 
dians, it was more than I did, but I had a 
good many bloody struggles with the mosqui- 
tos, and although I never fainted from the loss 
of blood, I can truly say I was often very hungry. 
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Here and there a single remark of a 
speaker in Congress has become historic, 
as when Proctor Knott, in his celebrated 
speech on Duluth, the “Zenith City of the 
Unsalted Seas,” described it as a place “so 
exalted in the center of the visible universe 
that the sky comes down at precisely the 
same distance all around it.” Knott’s 
humor on this occasion saved the govern- 
ment from being seriously victimized. To 
a small branch railroad in the Northwest, 
Congress was asked, in 1871, to renew a 
land grant of nearly one million five hun- 
dred thousand acres which the company 
had forfeited by neglect. The Senate had 
passed the bill, but in the House Mr. Knott 
delivered a satirical speech which killed it. 
The road had been described as having 
one of its termini at Duluth, then so insig- 
nificant a settlement as to be unknown 
to the general map-makers. Mr. Knott, 
throwing himself into a mock rhapsody, 
exclaimed : 


Duluth! The word fell upon my ear with 
peculiar and indescribable charm, like the 
gentle murmur of a low fountain stealing 
forth in the midst of roses, or the soft, sweet 
accents of an angel’s whisper in the bright, 
joyous dream of sleeping innocence. Duluth! 
’*T was the name for which my soul had panted 
for years, as the hart panteth for the water- 
brooks. But where was Duluth? ... I was 
overwhelmed with the conviction that Duluth 
not only existed somewhere, but that, wherever 
it was, it was a great and glorious place. I was 
convinced that the greatest calamity that ever 
befell the benighted nations of the ancient 
world was in their having passed away without 
a knowledge of the actual existence of Duluth; 
that their fabled Atlantis, never seen save by 
the hallowed vision of inspired poesy, was, in 
fact, but another name for Duluth; that the 
golden orchard of the Hesperides was but a 
poetical synonym for the beer-gardens in the 
vicinity of Duluth. I was certain that Herodo- 
tus had died a miserable death, because in all 
his travels and with all his geographical re- 
search he had never heard of Duluth. I know 
that if the immortal Homer could look down 
. .. he would weep tears of bitter anguish that, 
instead of lavishing all the stores of his mighty 
genius upon the fall of Troy, it had not been 
his more blessed lot to crystallize in deathless 
song the rising glories of Duluth. 

Then, sir, there is the climate of Duluth. 

Now, I have always been under the im- 
pression, as I presume other gentlemen have, 
that in the region around Lake Superior it was 
cold enough for at least nine months in the 
year to freeze the smoke-stack off a locomotive. 
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But I see ... that Duluth is situated exactly 
half-way between the latitudes of Paris and 
Venice, so that gentlemen who have inhaled 
the exhilarating airs of the one or basked in 
the golden sunlight of the other must see at a 
glance that Duluth must be a place of untold 
delights, a terrestrial paradise, fanned by the 
balmy zephyrs of an eternal spring, clothed in 
the gorgeous sheen of ever-blooming flowers, 
and vocal with the silvery melody of nature’s 
choicest songsters. : 

But human life is too short, and the time of 
this House far too valuable, to allow me to 
linger longer upon the delightful theme. I 
think every gentleman on the floor is as well 
satisfied as I am that Duluth is destined to 
become the commercial metropolis of the uni- 
verse, and that the road should be built at 
once. 


I should perhaps add, in passing, that sub- 
sequent history seems to have turned his 
own joke upon Mr. Knott, Duluth having 
grown so rapidly in size and importance as 
to threaten to-day to make his satire over 
into fact. 

John Q. Wright of Ohio answered a 
challenge from Romulus M. Saunders: “ | 
have received your challenge, but cannot 
accept it. Owing to the imperfection of 
my vision, I could not tell your honor from 
a sheep at ten paces.” 

Matt Carpenter of Wisconsin never tired 
of poking ridicule at Charles Sumner. 
Once, in answer to something Sumner had 
said with an assumption of superior know- 
ledge, Carpenter burst forth : “ The senator 
from Massachusetts identifies himself so 
completely with the universe that he is not 
at all certain whether he is part of the uni- 
verse or the universe part of him. He is a 
reviser of the Decalogue. You will soon 
see the Sermon on the Mount revised, cor- 
rected, and improved by Charles Sumner.” 

The author of the warning to the recon- 
structed South that it “had better raise 
more hogs and less hell” was Roswell G. 
Horr of Michigan, a jester who sometimes 
kept the House in good spirits for most of 
an afternoon, but who has left few relics 
of his humor behind. him. Mr. Horr be- 
came notable, however, through another 
fact—his marvelous resemblance to a twin 
brother who occasionally came to visit him 
in Washington. One day this brother ap- 
proached the main door of the House, and 
the polite functionary in charge promptly 
opened the green baize door and bowed 
him in upon the House floor, He strolled 











over to his brother’s seat, sat down, and 
took part in all the opening ceremonies of 
the legislative day except that he failed to 
answer the roll-call. The late Thomas B. 
Reed, then a representative from Maine, 
who knew the brothers apart and thought 
he would have a little fun, slipped over 
and notified the doorkeeper of what had 
happened. The doorkeeper stalked across 
to the desk of the congressman, and in- 
formed the intruder that he must come 
out. “ But,” said the occupant of the place, 
“my name is Horr, and I ’m from Michi- 
gan.” The doorkeeper looked hard at him, 
and was somewhat nonplussed. 

“But you ’re not Representative Horr,” 
said he, doubtfully, “and you must step 
outside.” 

Just then the representative came in, 
and the doorkeeper tried hard to explain 
matters. 

“ All right,” said Representative Horr to 
his brother ; “ you go outside, and I ’ll come 
out and talk to you.” 

As the brother passed out, the door- 
keeper took a mental photograph of him, 
and remarked to a colleague: “I ‘ll be 
blowed if he comes that game on me 
again!” 

In a minute or two Mr. Horr left the 
floor and joined his brother in the corridor. 
After they had finished their chat, the rep- 
resentative said to his brother: “You go 
in now and take my seat again.”’ 

As the brother passed in, the doorkeeper 
smiled confidently, and said: “All right, 
sir. I know which is which now.” 

But no sooner was he fairly inside than 
Mr. Reed beckoned the doorkeeper to him 
and said: “Great heavens! you ’ve let the 
wrong man in again!” and then pointed 
to Representative Horr, who was coming 
in through another door. 

The bewildered officer stared at the two 
Horrs, and then, as the cold sweat gathered 
on his brow, stammered out: “For the 
Lord’s sake, mark ’em some way, or I ’m 
likely to let the other fellow into a caucus 
any night!” 

A couple of witticisms by Reed of Maine 
will last as long as Congress. One was his 
description of the Senate as “the place 
where politicians go to when they die.” 
The other was his retort to Judge Springer, 
who had declared that he had rather be 
right than be President: “The gentleman 
is in no danger of ever being either.” 
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Indeed, the two men whose sallies have 
run the longest gantlet of quotation in re- 
cent years are Reed and John M. Allen 
of Mississippi. What first brought Reed to 
the front in this way was a trifling incident 
soon after he had taken his seat in Con- 
gress. He was saying a few words on a 
measure before the House, when some 
older member, thinking to break him up, 
began to interrupt him with questions. 
Reed answered every one, till he left his 
tormentor nothing more to say. Then he 
faced the Speaker again, and drawled: 

“And now, having embalmed that fly in 
the liquid amber of my remarks, I will 
proceed.” 

The newspapers of the whole country 
told the story next day, and Reed found 
himself endowed with a national reputa- 
tion. 

In the stormy days of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, everything the House Committee 
on Rules did was denounced on the floor 
by the Democrats as a gross act of usurpa- 
tion and tyranny. The committee consisted 
of Mr. Reed, by virtue of his office as 
Speaker, Representatives McKinley of 
Ohio and Cannon of Illinois, Republicans, 
and McMillin of Tennessee and Blount of 
Georgia, Democrats. As the Republicans 
were able to outvote the Democrats on 
every disputed point, Blount gave up com- 
ing to the meetings. One morning McMil- 
lin came late. The three Republicans had 
their heads together as he entered. The 
Speaker looked up, and remarked on his 
tardiness. 

“Yes,” answered McMillin, sarcastically, 
“T am a little behind time, but I hope I 
have not obstructed business.” 

“Notatall,” said Reed. “ Joe and Mack 
and I went right along by ourselves. And, 
by the by,”—handing out a paper, —“ we 
have just decided to commit the herein- 
mentioned outrage, and we thought you ’d 
better glance over it so as to be able to tell 
your Democratic friends.”’ 

Representative Terry of Arkansas had 
been waiting anxiously for most of a ses- 
sion to secure recognition by the chair for 
the purpose of calling up a bill to recom- 
pense a church in his district for damages 
suffered at the hands of Union troops dur- 
ing the Civil War. After much importun- 
ing, Speaker Reed consented to recognize 
him. The promise was made in the Speak- 
er’s private room at the Capitol. While 
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Terry was expressing his gratitude at great 
length, the Speaker sent a page into the 
House to tell Representative Dalzell of 
Pennsylvania that he was wanted immedi- 
ately. Dalzell reached the room before 
Terry had taken his leave. 

“John,” said the Speaker, “I have just 
told Terry that I would recognize him to 
call up his church bill. I want you to be 
in your seat, and when he calls up his bill 
you must object to its consideration.” 

Terry was somewhat mystified by this 
proceeding, but was inclined to look upon 
it as a joke. Soon after the session began 
he crossed to the Republican side, sat down 
by Dalzell, and remarked jocosely: “So 
you are going to object to my bill?” 

“T most certainly will,” Dalzell assured 
him. 

“But that will kill it.” 

“Of course.” 

Terry, dumfounded, went back to his 
desk for a few minutes, and then started 
to leave the chamber. As he passed the 
Speaker’s chair, Reed called to him: 

“You are not going to quit now, Terry, 
just as I am about to recognize you to call 
up your church bill?” 

“There is no use of calling up my bill, 
Mr. Speaker,” said Terry, “ when you have 
already arranged with Dalzell to object to 
its consideration.” 

“Why,” exclaimed the Speaker, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “I thought you would 
like to call the bill up anyhow, so as to 
convince your folks at home that you are 
doing the best you can.” 

When it came to a game of bluff on the 
floor, William E. Mason of Illinois was 
Reed’s match. While Mason was a new 
member Reed was somewhat fearful of 
letting him loose upon the House, and so 
carefully ignored him when he rose and 
attempted to catch the Speaker’s eye. One 
day Mason learned that the Speaker took 
a great interest in a certain bill which was 
to be called up ; so, when the title of the bill 
was read, Mason promptly objected, and it 
went over. The next day another attempt 
was made to call it up, and again Mason 
objected. Then Reed sent a friend to 
Mason to inquire why the latter objected 
to this bill. 

“T ama member of Congress,” answered 
Mason, “but the Speaker seems to think 
otherwise. He treats me as if he did not 
know me by sight.”’ 
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That afternoon Reed and Mason met in 
the corridor. Without making any refer- 
ence to what had occurred, Reed advanced 
and held out his hand, remarking: “ Mr. 
Mason, I believe that if you were to rise 
and address the chair to-morrow, the chair 
would know who you are.” 

“Mr. Speaker,” answered Mason, look- 
ing as grave as’ Reed did, “I have been 
giving greater attention to a certain bill in 
which I hear you are interested, and I have 
come to the conclusion that it ought to 
pass.” 

Both men bowed and went their way. 
The next day Reed’s bill came up for the 
third time, and went through without ob- 
jection. As soon as it was passed, Mr. 
Mason was on his feet. 

“Mr. Speaker!” said he. 

“The gentleman from Illinois,’ re- 
sponded the Speaker at once, and Mason 
obtained his long-coveted chance to be 
heard. 

Reed had an honest man’s contempt 
for the “shady” claims*before Congress. 
When unanimous consent is asked to call 
a bill up, the stereotyped formula of the 
Speaker is : “Is there objection?” On one 
occasion, when a particularly offensive job 
came to the front in this way, the Speaker 
inquired, as usual: “Is there objection? ” 
Nobody responding, he rapped with his 
gavel, and in a louder voice called out, 
pausing between the words: “_Is—there— 
objection?” Still no response. Then the 
Speaker pounded the head of his gavel 
nearly off, shouting meanwhile: “ Did— 
any— gentleman— object ?” 

The uncommon form of his question, 
together with his vociferation, brought the 
buzz of voices on the.floor to a short stop, 
and then the House roared itself hoarse ; 
somebody found his wits and made an 
objection, and the Speaker passed on to 
the next business. 

When the late President McKinley was 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and ex officio leader of the House, 
he had an arrangement one day with the 
Speaker to adjourn the House early, but 
was called out by a constituent, and for- 
got all about it. As the hour drew around 
to three o’clock, Reed fidgeted in his 
chair, and looked all over the hall for 
McKinley in vain; but when a lull oc- 
curred in the proceedings, he gravely an- 
nounced : 
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“The gentleman from Ohio moves that 
the House do now adjourn.” 

Then, leaning across to the clerk, and 
in a stage-whisper which could be heard 
throughout the chamber, he inquired: 
“Where in thunder ¢s the gentleman from 
Ohio?” 

Nobody else could see McKinley, but 
the Speaker put the question, declared it 
carried, and adjourned the House without 
more ado. 

On a very warm summer day Represen- 
tative Walker of Massachusetts, in the 
midst of a debate, removed his coat, and 
addressed the House in his shirt-sleeves. 
Speaker Reed was not in the chair, but the 
incident was described to him afterward, 
and the next day it was noted that he did 
not leave his place even to go out to lunch. 
When some one paused at the desk to in- 
quire why he had stuck so closely to his 
post, Reed answered: “I found it was five 
degrees hotter than yesterday, when Joe 
Walker took off his coat. I did n’t know 
but some Democrat would try to answer 
Walker; and as there is no telling what 
one of those fellows might want to take 
off, I thought I ’d better stay and keep 
order.” 

“How much do you weigh ?”’ a fellow- 
member once asked Reed. 

“Two hundred pounds,” he answered. 

“Pshaw!” exclaimed his friend. “You 
weigh more than that.” 

“No,” said Reed, solemnly ; “no gentle- 
man weighs more than two hundred 
pounds.” 

Reed, it will be recalled, was a very pro- 
nounced opponent of annexation and expan- 
sion. When, in the midst of the excitements 
of the spring of 1898, he was asked in what 
order of precedence the annexation of 
Hawaii and the conquest of Cuba ought 
to stand, he responded: “ That depends on 
whether you prefer to take your leprosy 
before your yellow fever, or your yellow 
fever before your leprosy.” 

He was listening, one day, to a report 
on the siege of Manila, when a member of 
the House, noted for his strong evangelical 
convictions, approached the desk. Reed 
turned to him with the remark: 

“Well, I see that you have got four thou- 
sand fewer Filipinos to convert to Chris- 
tianity than you had a day or two ago. At 
that rate, they will not last more than six 
months, and the spiritual work of prepar- 
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ing them for the other world should begin 
at once and be prosecuted with zeal.” 

A certain senator attempted to account 
for Reed’s objection to war on the ground 
that he was interested in several large life- 
insurance companies. When this was re- 
peated to Reed, he retorted: 

“The reason the senator wants war is 
because he has a contract to sell grave- 
stones to the government.” 

Reed used to have a good deal of fun 
over the first discussion of his chances as 
a Presidential candidate. He had been 
reading a four-sided interview with a par- 
ticularly anxious aspirant noted for being 
“all things to all men,” when he was asked 
whether he had a platform of his own. 

“Qh, yes,” said he; “and if I don’t get 
the nomination it won’t be because I am 
not willing to give satisfaction to people of 
all colors, races, religions, and political 
views. Here it is: 


“TI believe in giving every man equal rights 
and a fair show. I believe that it is the duty 
of Congress to pass a judicious silver bill, and 
am in favor of such a revision of the tariff as 
shall give the capital and labor employed in 
the manufacturing industries of the country 
every protection they ask, and at the same time 
place the luxuries as well as the necessaries of 
life within the reach of all. I believe that every 
man, woman, and child should receive a pen- 
sion who is entitled to it; that every just claim 
upon the government should be promptly and 
duly paid, with interest to date; that sectional 
strife should be smothered in fraternal love, 
and that the dead issues of war should be de- 
cently buried at government expense. I am 
in favor of applying the principles of civil- 
service reform to all the offices of the govern- 
ment, so as to give entire satisfaction to those 
who are in as well as those who are out, 
and that all legislation intended to promote the 
prosperity of the country should be promptly 
enacted by Congress. On the labor question 
I am as sound as an oak saw-log, and urge 
upon Congress the passage of a bill that would 
settle forever and set at rest all controversies 
between the employer and the employed. I 
believe that the surplus in the Treasury should 
remain unimpaired so far as is consistent with 
the financial welfare of the country, and that 
Congress should take such action in reference 
to the finances as will bring the greatest good 
to the greatest number. I hold it to be the 
duty of the President to protect the preroga- 
tives of his office, and to hand them down 
unstained to his successor, done up in tissue- 
paper or in a silk handkerchief. And I will 
further say that if I have omitted to declare 
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my position regarding any interest represent- 
ing a considerable number of votes, it shall be 
my earnest endeavor to amend and enlarge 
my platform accordingly. The motto on my 
escutcheon is, ‘I strive to please,’ and my aim 
is to merit the approbation and secure the 
support of all Republicans, Democrats, and 
Mugwumps. I desire to be considered a non- 
partizan candidate, and would prefer that my 
nomination should be unanimous.” 


Allen had nothing corresponding to 
Reed’s gift of epigram, though he said one 
bright thing in that line which has held its 
own for years. It was the retort of a rail- 
road conductor to a-passenger who, when 
warned not to ride on the platform of a 
car which was speeding at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour, demanded to know what in 
Halifax platforms were for, anyhow. 

“Platforms,” said the autocrat of the 
train, severely, “are not made to stand on; 
they are made to get in on.” 

This, explained the congressman, is al- 
ways the attitude of the political party in 
power when reminded of its ante-election 
promises. 

Another hit was made in his speech 
against the bill to repeal the silver-purchase 
law. He said that he had never favored 
the law, and had voted against its passage ; 


but to repeal it without putting something 
in its place he felt sure would throw the 
business of the country very much into the 


condition of the negro’s cow. The old 
fellow had been left in charge of a Missis- 
sippi farm while the owner was away. The 
cow was taken sick. In writing to the 
family he said : 


The cow have been sick. I done give her 
some medicine, and she are now well of the 
disease, but I think she will die of the remedy. 


Allen’s specialty, indeed, was negro 
oddities and dialect. In answering a 
speech delivered by Representative Dol- 
liver of Iowa, defending the course of the 
administration in the Philippines as the 
product of Destiny and Duty, he said: 


I am reminded of an old colored man who 
lived near my home, known as Uncle Jack. 
He was a devout old negro, but he loved poul- 
try. His master caught him in the act of 
cooking a stolen turkey, and rebuked him for 
making a profession of religion and at the 
same time committing the sin of stealing. 

“I did n’t steal de turkey, massa,” argued 
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Uncle Jack; “de Lord sent it. I prayed for 
a,” 

His master was skeptical, and asked: “How 
does it come that the Lord sends you turkeys, 
while I have to raise mine?” 

“You jest try it, massa,” said the negro; 
“try de Lord, and see if he won’t send you a 
turkey.” 

The master tried it, but failed to get a tur- 
key, and, full of wrath, came back to flog his 
servant for stealing and then lying about it. 
But Uncle Jack stood firm. 

“You did n’t pray right, massa,” he pleaded. 
“You prays a formal prayer, like the Phar’sees. 
You must pray like Uncle Jack prays. When 
he pray, ‘O Lord, send a turkey to Uncle 
Jack,’ de prayer ain’t never answered; but 
when he pray, ‘O Lord, send Uncle Jack foh 
de turkey,’ de turkey come ebery time.” 


An ‘opponent in debate once admitted 
that Allen had the better of him. 

“Then do be good, and stay on the 
right side hereafter,” said Allen. 

“T’m not sure that I can promise that,” 
was the answer. 

Allen drew a mock expression of mingled 
pain and surprise, and remarked with a 
sigh: 


Mr. Speaker, the gentleman is as hard to 
hold down as an old negro servant of mine 
who was a good darky in many ways, but a 
hopeless thief. I tried for years in vain to re- 
form him. One day he stole a big piece of 
side-meat from the plantation storehouse, and 
I lost all patience, and had him arrested; but 
he broke down and pleaded so hard for for- 
giveness that my heart began to soften. So I 
said: 

“Now, Uncle Rufus, if you will bring back 
that side-meat, and give me your written pledge 
that you will never steal another thing off this 
plantation, I will let you go.” 

Uncle Rufus hesitated a moment, and then 
answered : 

“Mahs’ John, I ’s willin’ to give you back 
de side-meat. Yes, sah, I ‘ll do dat, I ’ll do 
dat; but—now look heah, Mahs’ John, you 
can’t ’spect me to sign away my rights!” 


Referring, in a speech, to a certain emi- 
nent statesman who had repeatedly tried 
without success to obtain a high office, 
Allen said : 


I had just returned home after my last cam- 
paign when I was met at my door by Aunty 
Allison, an aged negro woman who had nursed 
me in childhood. With her big black, good- 
natured face all wreathed in smiles, she said: 
“Bless ma soul, Mahs’ John, but how yo’ does 
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remin’ me o’ yo’ deah old gran’fa’r. Yo’ walk 
like him, yo’ talk like him, yo’ act like him, 
an’ yo’ am jes like him in politics, too.” 
“Why, aunty,” said I, “I never knew that 
my grandfather had been active in politics.” 
“Oh, ’deed an’ ’deed he wah, Mahs’ John. 
He wah jes like yo’self in dat pa’tic’lah.” 
“In what way, aunty?” 
“Oh, he wah all de time a-holdin’ office.” 
“What office did grandfather hold, aunty?” 
“Jes de same as yo’—candidate.” 


After Speaker Reed had refused to recog- 
nize a certain filibuster who had made sev- 
eral attempts to get the floor for a motion 
for adjournment, Allen had a pat story to 
tell: 


A colored preacher down our way was ar- 
rested for chicken-stealing, and came to me to 
defend him. When we tried the case, the evi- 
dence was so clear against him that I warned 
him to prepare for the worst. He looked pretty 
puzzled himself, but his courage was good till 
the jury came back after an absence of only 
five minutes. The foreman was beginning to 
read the verdict when the old preacher jumped 
from his seat and bawled out: 

“Yo’ Honah, I ’s—” 

“Sit down!” thundered the judge, and, 
turning to me, inquired: “What does the pris- 
oner mean?” 

“Yo’ Honah,” persisted the prisoner, “I 
move dat dis co’t do now adjou’n.” 

“Well,” responded the judge, becoming 
amused, “why do you expect the court to ad- 
journ?” 

“Because,” said the prisoner, proudly, “a 
motion to adjou’n is always in ordah, sah.” 


Apropos of modesty in politics, Allen 
told a story one day of an aspiring citizen 
in Mississippi who used to quote grandilo- 
quently the familiar saying, “The office 
should seek the man, not the man the of- 
fice.” A few days later he was observed 
electioneering for himself in the old-fash- 
ioned style, with whisky, cigars, etc. Being 
reminded of his recent lofty utterances, he 
answered: “I still maintain my position. 
The office should seek the man; but, by 
gad! sah, the man should be around when 
the office is looking for him.” 

Several other Southern representatives 
have been noted for their negro stories. 
One of these was O’Ferrall of Virginia, 
who had charge of a contested election 
case in which an eminent New York orator 
had poured forth a perfect deluge of senti- 
mental eloquence. The Virginian heard 
him through, and then remarked: — 
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As I sat listening to the gentleman, and re- 
flected on his riot of words without purpose or 
aim, or any fleeting glimmer of good sense, I 
began to feel like the old darky who was plod- 
ding and plashing homeward through a mid- 
night storm. The winds were blowing, and 
the rain was sheeting down, and the thunder 
rolled crash on crash, as if the very roots of 
the hills were being torn from their home of 
the ages, while the night became bleaker and 
more impenetrable every moment. At last the 
old fellow became frightened, and, following 
a thunderous peal of unusual horror, he 
plumped down on his knees in the mud, and 
began to pray. “O Lawd!” he cried, “far be 
it from one so humble as me to tell dee dy 
business. But if it ’s all de same to dee, an’ 
doan’t pester dee or change too much dy in- 
finite plans, could n’t dis yere storm be man- 
aged so as to give us a leetle less noise an’ a 
leetle mo’ light? Amen!” 


Mason and Terry I have already men- 
tioned in connection with other men’s jokes, 
but both tell some of their own. Mason, 
returning from a brief absence, found his 
desk overflowing with letters. 

“Twenty-seven candidates after one 
post-office!’”’ he exclaimed wearily, as he 
emptied the last envelop. “I’m like the son 
whose father died and left him all the prop- 
erty, disinheriting the rest of the family. 
The lawyers broke in and began to eat up 
the estate. After two years or more a friend 
asked him when the litigation would end. 
‘I don’t know,’ replied he. ‘It has given 
me a world of trouble; and, between you 
and me, I sometimes almost wish that the 
old man had n't died.’ ”’ 

Terry was expressing, in satirical style, 
his sympathy with another representative 
who had, for party purposes, made some 
professions which did not comport with his 
past record. Said he: 


There was a farmer in my home State of 
Arkansas, during the Civil War, who owned 
a valuable shot-gun. When the Federals came 
into that country, plundering everything in 
sight, he hid the gun away, and told no one 
except his daughter. But one day, while he 
was absent, the Federals dropped down on the 
farm. They had heard of that fine shot-gun, 
and asked the daughter if she knew where it 
was. She answered that she did, and was fi- 
nally induced to tell, so that they could go and 
get it. When the old man came back and 
found the gun gone, he upbraided his daugh- 
ter, who replied that she had always been 
taught by him to tell the truth. 
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“But,” he shouted in his anguish, “my good- 
ness, daughter, ¢hese are no times to be telling 
the truth!” 


Jerry Simpson of Kansas, when he fig- 
ured in Congress as the chief exponent of 
the Farmers’ Alliance, illustrated his view 
of the general uselessness of both of the old 
political parties by a story of two neighbors 
of his, named Jim and Joe, who set out to 
raise swine : 


Each bought a pair of fine Berkshires, and 
began at once, in imagination, to count his 
profits. Unfortunately for their hopes, both 
pairs of hogs were taken with some kind of 
malady which threatened their lives. Jim 
heard that arsenic administered in small doses 
would cure the disease ; so he bought an ounce 
and administered it. A day or two afterward 
Joe called out to him, when they met: 

“Hello, Jim! I hear you ’ve been giving 
your hogs arsenic for the distemper. How 
much did you give them at a dose?” 

“An ounce,” replied Jim, without stopping. 

Joe bought some arsenic, and administered 
it in ounce doses. A few days later, meeting 
Jim again, he hailed him with: 
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“TI say, Jim, that arsenic killed my hogs.” 
“That ’s what it did to mine,” answered Jim. 


Another Simpson story had for its text 
the popular belief in the omnipotence of 
the government: 


At a mass-meeting held in Wichita, an old 
fellow offered a resolution “that Congress be 
instructed to build an irrigation ditch extend- 
ing from the Missouri River, at some point 
about the center of Nebraska, in a southwest 
direction to the Arkansas River, west of 
Dodge.” 

The resolution was hailed with marks of 
approval; but, just as it was about to pass by 
an almost unanimous vote, some one called 
attention to the fact that the Arkansas River, 
at the point indicated, was a thousand feet 
higher than the Missouri, and he doubted 
whether -the water could be made to flow up- 
hill. This caused some hesjtation, which might 
have proved fatal to the resolution, but before 
the meeting could come to its senses, the 
mover made an impassioned harangue, closing 
with the words: 

“Just you pass this here resolution, and 
Congress will fix the rest.” 

The resolution was adopted. 


(To be continued.) 





CONFESSION 


BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


HEN I was young I made a vow 
To keep youth in my heart as long 
As there were birds upon the bough 
To gladden me with song: 


To learn what lessons Life might give, 
To do my duty as I saw, 

To love my friends, to laugh, and live 
Not holding Death in awe. 


So all my lyrics sing of joy, 

And shall until my lips are mute: 
In old age happy as the boy 

To whom God gave the lute. 
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“My soul chooseth death.” 


I 


MEESQHE sensation of the year 
rae in the Long Valley was a 
Yj @ unique one. The breathless 

Weq| attention of the good folk 
fees of all the settlements could 
ff | be at once gained by a men- 
P tion of old Elkanah Ritter of 
the Crossroads, and his efforts to pass over 
the river of Death. Other happenings might 
temporarily switch off the gossip, but, in 
the end, Elkanah Ritter and his last vagary 
in “passin’ over” claimed attention and 
held the interest. 

The old Elkanah had long considered 
himself as but a pilgrim in this vale of tears, 
He had a grievance that had embittered 
existence—the one that, in the parlance of 
the Long Valley, he was not an “ inheritor.” 
This constituted the aristocracy of the re- 
gion; but Elkanah’s father had owned no- 
thing but the ax with which he had helped 
to level virgin forests. Elkanah the younger 
took care to remedy the matter, as far as 
possible, by marrying land about the Cross- 
roads Settlement with both a first and a 
second wife. He thus gained the appella- 
tion of a “double furriner,”’ and with no 
hope of shaking it off in this life. His 
earlier wives were good, hard-working 
women, who soon succumbed to heavy 
cares. Finally Elkanah Ritter married 
Abigail Ann, who had youth and a pretty 
face, but was at times notoriously flighty. 

There was not a more stubborn or per- 
verse man in the whole valley than the old 
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Elkanah, but he never showed the full 
strength of his perversity until told by Doc 
Briskett of the existence of a disease that 
would soon end his days. Then, as his 
neighbor, Pa Gladden, expressed it, he 
“began dyin’.” To the surprise of his 
world, he accepted this fiat of fate with a 
becoming stoicism, and began to prepare 
for what he chose to regard as a scriptural 
translation into heaven. He arranged his 
earthly affairs, and prepared to get as much 
enjoyment as was possible out of his own 
demise. The idea took on wonderful pro- 
portions. Whereas other men mourned 
over the approach of death, he would 
rejoice. One spring morning he issued 
horseback invitations to all kith, kin, and 
connections to see him die before night- 
fall. 

Meat was this to Pa Gladden’s soul. 
loved to tell of it. 

“We arrove breathless,” he narrated; 
“but quick ez I seen Brother Elkanah, I 
knew he war good fer many a long day. 
So, ez I had a big potato-sortin’ on hand, 
I ’scused myself, leavin’ Mis’ Gladden thar, 
ez she war blood-kin. Thet reception kep’ 
up fer three hull days, an’ the victuals get- 
tin’ a leetle low, most folks went home. 
Thet war Elkanah’s fust trial at it, an’ he 
liked it fust-class. Folks all laid his gettin’ 
up ter a plumb meracle, but it war n’t.” 

“Ye must n’t say too much erbout El- 
kanah’s feelin’s, pa,” said Ma Gladden; 
“it air a solemn subjeck, to my mind.” 

“T ’m tellin’ Persephone here erbout it 
jes ez a story like,” resumed Pa Gladden, 
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recklessly. “It does rouse me up ter think 
erbout Elkanah’s play-actin’ with his passin’ 
over. It air oncommon intrustin’ when ye 
takes a survey o’ it. It air really techin’ 
ter see how shore Elkanah air thet he air 
goin’ jes a few steps over a big ditch er 
wet creek-bottom, an’ land at glory on 
the other side. He ’most feels the angels’ 
hands a-holpin’ him up the bank, an’ hez 
clean lost all his nateral fear o’ meetin’ the 
Almighty, ’cause he ’s thort o’ it so much. 
I allers been shore thet a tombstone man 
brung on thet mortal bad spell o’ Elka- 
nah’s last fall. Ye see, Elkanah had it all 
writ down in his will erbout a monymint; 
but one o’ them agents heared erbout his 
state, an’ come cl’ar out ter see him with 
a big book plumb full o’ pictur’s o’ stuns. 
He stayed all day, an’ sold Elkanah whut 
he called an ‘obbulusk’—some kind 0’ 
heathen doin’s. Abigail Ann says sharp 
things sometimes, an’ she ripped out thet 
the stun an’ the price war truly ongodly an’ 
onchristian. Elkanah declared he ’d hev 
thet er nothin’ ter lie under, an’ got so mad 
over it thet he come purty nigh ter the river 
afore any one got thar. He never would 
have pulled through ef Abigail Ann had n’t 
put on her blue gownd. He riz up ter give 
her aratin’, an’ got inter a sweat thet brung 
him eroun’.” 

“An’ the fifth time you an’ him had a 
fuss over his will,” sighed Ma Gladden. 

“We did,” assented Pa Gladden, 
promptly. “I told him thet he orter leave 
thet lower eighty acres he got with his 
second, Elmiry, ter her sister Lorisy, who 
hez got nine childern an’ a man thet ’s no 
‘count whutever. An’ he jes erbout turned 
me outdoors thet time. But I hear he 
hev since changed the will, which air com- 
fortin’ ter my feelin’s. An’ the sixth time 
I war on the better business of bringin’ 
Persephone here hum. Thar ’s no tellin’ 
the day ner the hour when we wull all be 
called on ter contribute ter the excitement 
over ter Ritter’s, fer Doc Briskett hev told 
Elkanah thet thar air two suttin things fer 
him this year—taxes an’ his passin’ over ; 
an’ doc shorely knows,” 


II 


In the eery gray of the next morning, Sal- 
mon Ritter rode once more through the red 
wagon-gate to Ma Gladden’s kitchen door, 
and gave out the solemn intelligence that 
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his father lay apparently at the point of 
death, and that even Doc Briskett had 
countenanced the issuance of those press- 
ing invitations to all concerned that had 
been ordered by the man most interested. 

“So ’Ligy Wood went Pegram way an’ 
I come up Crossroads,” he announced to 
Pa and Ma Gladden, who confronted him 
in hasty toilets, “an’ I ’m likewise sendin’ 
two men over by Sinai an’ down through 
Obermeier’s Holler to tell the Omerod con- 
nection. I reckon it air the last time I ’ll 
hev this solemn ride. We warnt you pe- 
tic’lar, Pa Gladden. My departin’ parent 
says he to me only yestidday : ‘ My son, ef 
it comes to real goin’, I warnt Pa Gladden 
here fer two reasons: fustly, he hev 
scrubbed the last blot off my conscience, 
an’, secondly, he believes in the other side 
ez few’ actoolly do.’ So you must come 
over, pa; an’ Abigail Ann an’ me don’t 
mind erbout the lower eighty, ef the dyin’ 
air at peace.” 

“Thet speaks well fer ye,” said Pa Glad- 
den, perhaps a little dryly, “ez ye ’ll hev 
erbout ez much ez ye ’ll keer ter handle, 
won't ye?” 

“Yes,” sighed Salmon, somewhat rue- 
fully; “an’ I’m tied to it now. I calki- 
lated to sell, but pa put his word on me. 
He felt porely, an’ he comes out to the 
woodpile, an’ says he: ‘Salmon, I hev a 
sinkin’ in my mind erbout ye an’ the land 
yer ma brung me an’ thet ’ll be yourn. 
Air ye thinkin’ o’ sellin’ ?’ I s’posed Abigail 
Ann told it, so I owns up. He ast me the 
man in the offer an’ the price, an’ then he 
says, with his hand riz up: ‘Salmon, sell 
yer shirt, but don’t sell yer land, er ye ’ll 
hev no more shirts.’ So thar I be, bound 
shore enough.” 

“Elkanah’s deeds wull live after him,” 
commented pa; “but thet hain’t tellin’ ye 
thet I don’t mind yer pa’s flyin’ up at me 
because I uptipped his conscience erbout 
Lorisy hevin’ the lower eighty. I don’t 
hold bad feelin’ any easier than a flour- 
sieve holds water. I ’ll be on hand ter 
engineer any sort o’ doin’ thet Il add ter 
Elkanah’s good feelin’ er. make his goin’ 
more glorious. Ma an’ me ’Il snatch a 
mouthful o’ victuals, sonny, an’ be right 
erlong.” 

A busy scene met the eyes of the pair 
as they crossed the pastures to the Ritter 
homestead. Horseback-riders and vehicles 
dotted the long house-lane, although Sal- 
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mon and his messengers could not have 
covered half their route. The great stone 
chimneys smoked a welcome into the low- 
ering February day. Pa Gladden’s prophe- 
sied thaw was at hand, and the roads were 
muddy and heavy. Outside the house, 
among the numerous vehicles, sturdy men, 
with their hands in their pockets, kicked at 
the sturdy tree-trunks and gossiped over 
morning pipes. 

“Tt ’pears like he’s got a crowd ag’in,” 
said Pa Gladden, as they drew near; “an’ 
Abigail Ann hez got two black gals cookin’ 
up victuals lively in the kitchen, so he air 
shorely wuss ’n usual.” 

“T don’t hold with ye,” said Ma Glad- 
den, “fer she hev got on a pink ribbing, 
an’—onless he air onconscious-like— 
Elkanah ’d never let thet go on. He 
air sot ag’in’ colors, like he air ag’in’ a 
circus.” 

“I’m goin’ right in myself, Drusilly,” 
continued pa. “It air no time ter be hevin’ 
a mor’gidge on any one’s conscience, an’ 
ye see I won my p'int. So I’m goin’ ter 
be friendly ter oncet.” 

Elkanah Ritter’s dwelling was by far the 
largest house in the Crossroads neighbor- 
hood, a rambling affair, built one room at 
a time, and with no attempt at embellish- 
ment without. Its stiff, bare look was well 
in keeping with the aspect of the gaunt old 
man who was now propped up in a great 
bed in the middle room. He meant to die 
in cleanliness and purity. The bed was a 
white island of spread and ruffled pillow- 
cases, and in it Elkanah, also clad in snowy 
white, reposed ceremoniously, with a gilt- 
edged Bible and a hymn-book near him. 
Restless, roving eyes, fiery yet, looked out 
from his waxen face. His hands were 
crossed, his lips moved. About him sat 
stiff rows of elderly female relatives. The 
overflow spread to rooms to the right and 
the left, and the conduct became less de- 
corous as the distance increased between 
the apartments and Elkanah’s bedside. 
Abigail Ann, flushed with importance, 
flitted in and out of the kitchen, loving 
something to happen as well as Pa Glad- 
den. She was aided by half a dozen young 
women and their attendant swains, who 
pretended to help, but were, in reality, al- 
together in the way. As the crowd grew 
larger there were inextricable confusions, 
suppressed shrieks, even smothered laugh- 
ter in the distances, and always the low 
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hum of voices that was like the buzzing of 
many hives of bees in the springtime. 

Through this gathering Pa Gladden 
pushed a way to the sick man. 

“Tt air Brother Gladden, Elkanah,” an- 
nounced a woman, who, like an automaton, 
was moving a palm-leaf fan in the close, 
overheated atmosphere. 

The old man turned his restless eyes 
toward Pa Gladden. What he saw there 
fully reassured him, and he moved one 
feeble hand toward a chair beside him. 

“ Thet air properly Abigail Ann’s cheer,” 
said Pa Gladden, “but she air suttinly en- 
gaged jes now in the feedin’ o’ the multi- 
tude. An’ air ye bound ter go this time ? 
Hev the Lord sent ye a clear call?” 

“T hev sech a cravin’ ter go,” replied 
Elkanah, eagerly, “thet my speerit air 
leapin’-like to the idee. The pain yestidday 
hev made it. Whutever air waitin’ over 
thar won’t be any sech misery, I ’m shore. 
I ’m plumb sick ter be away.” 

“Ye air plumb wore out,” said Pa Glad- 
den; “an’ the best I could wish ye this 
minute air a leetle quiet nap ter gather up 
yer strength.” 

“T b’lieve I could drop off,” said the old 
man, “ef ye ‘ll sit by me. It air sort o’ 
soothin’ ter see ye here ag’in.” 

“TI ’ll holt ye by the hand,” said Pa 
Gladden. 

For a long hour he sat a silent sentinel, 
while the others stole out and joined those 
who laughed and buzzed busily. At length 
Pa Gladden was left, the only one upon 
whom the aged eyes could rest when they 
at last unclosed. 

“Whar air the rest?” he asked grimly. 

“Perusin’ their pleasures an’ different 
subjecks,” replied Pa Gladden, gently. 
“ An’ now, bein’ ez we ’re ter ourselves, 
whut air yer idees regardin’ yer departin’ 
from among us? I hain’t heared o’ yer new 
plans sence I war over here, an’ mebbe I kin 
help ye.” 

“ Hev ye seen the new stun I got up?” 
inquired the sick man, eagerly. “It air 
beyond anything ever sot up in the hull 
valley. It air the kind the millunaries air 
hevin’ in the East—suthin’ plain an’ im- 
posin’-like, the agent says. It jes does 
make me feel good ter ricollect how it do 
rise on Crossroads Hill. It ‘ll be a long 
time afore any one outdoes it.” 

“T swanny,” assented Pa Gladden, “ez 
I hev heared it mentioned. But air all 
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these folk comfortin’ ter ye in the hour o’ 
passin’? They can’t git inter the house 
now, an’ thar air more a-comin’.” 

“T am a man rejoicin’ in death,” as- 
serted the sick man; “I warnt ter set an 
example.” 

“Whew!” whistled Pa Gladden. “Thet 
air brave enough. How long does doc give 
ye, sence ye don’t mind mentionin’ it ?” 

“Told me I ’d do well ter see night-time, 
but not ter bring old Father Wister out 
another time. SoI’mreconciled, Pa Glad- 
den, ter meet the Lord alone, ef Elder 
Becks hain’t able ter be on hand. I ’ve 
been cl’ar down ter the bank several times, 
brother, an’ it seems like I can ’most see 
over, so I ’m gettin’ past all fear an’ 
tremblin’.” 

All day the people stood about, ate, 
drank, waited, buzzed, and heard bulletins 
from the middle room. At nightfall many, 
of a necessity, had to return home. Yet 
there remained a goodly number, who 
again feasted and idled and waited away 
the night hours. Sometimes hymns were 
sung, sometimes prayers were made. Doc 
Briskett came and departed Pegram way, 
saying that the hour was indeed near at 
hand. Toward midnight Pa Gladden once 
more pushed his way to the bedside. Some- 
thing in the sufferer’s feeble glance touched 
his tender heart. 

“Ye air weary o’ waitin’, Brother El- 
kanah. Shell we pray fer ye ter go?” 

The old man nodded his head, so Pa 
Gladden, standing in the midst, said a 
prayer for the dying: 

“Lord o’ all souls, we come before thee 
this night ter ast thee ter notice our brother 
waitin’ on the bank fer the angels terbeckon 
him acrost. Thou knowest thet his hour air 
at hand, an’ the clockworks o’ his bein’ air 
clean out o’ repair. Lord, he air willin’ an’ 
eager ter pass over. He air all ready an’ 
firm in believin’ thet thar air a foothold on 
the other side. Lord, send fer him! Lord, 
call him home ’thout any more delayin’, 
whar he ’ll never be a pilgrim ner a furri- 
ner, but an inheritor o’ thy grace an’ thy 
love onspeakable.”’ 

Through the sound of muffled sobs came 
a shrill, dissonant note. In the less rever- 
ent distances a young creature made merry. 
There came the untimely levity of laughter. 

Salmon Ritter stole abruptly from the 
room. The dying man opened his eyes 
angrily. 
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“Whar air Abigail Ann?” he asked. 

“ Busy in the kitchen,” apologized Abi- 
gail Ann’s aunt. “She hez ter see arter 
things.” 

“Fotch her!” ordered the old man, 
breathing hoarsely. “I heared her laughin’. 
She allus hed a weak headpiece.” 

Fluttered and frightened, Abigail Ann 
came in. The dim old eyes scanned her 
coldly enough. ° 

“Take off them pink strings on yer 
ha’r,” he ordered, “an’ don’t yer stir from 
thet cheer till I tell ye. Ef I don’t go this 
time it ’s all yer doin’s.” 

No mysterious change came to the weary 
spirit. That unfortunate laugh had indeed 
swept away all spiritual comfort, and pro- 
duced a physical reaction that made El- 
kanah Ritter keenly alive, sensitively rest- 
less. In the midnight hours he sent away 
every one but Pa Gladden. 

“My mind air plumb torn away from 
passin’,” he groaned. “ It air now all dark. 
Am I weakenin’ ?” 

“No,” said Pa Gladden, stoutly ; “it air 
suthin’ else. Whut air yer mind perusin’ 
on onstead ?” 

“On mortal things,” returned the old 
Elkanah—“ on mortal things. It will wan- 
der in the past time. Why, would ye know 
it, thet I shet my eyes an’ kin fairly see 
Zereldy, in a pink gownd, comin’ down the 
front walk o’ thet old house-lot on Payn- 
ter’s Knob, whar I co’rted ’er, an’ jes ez 
plain ez daylight. Salmon’s ma—an’ I 
did n’t hev a shillin’ when we war married. 
I never have been the same man sence she 
passed over. I wonder why I seen her.” 

“Mebbe she air actoolly standin’ over 
yonder a-waitin’,” mused pa, awe-struck. 
“D’ ye see any one else—Elmiry, yer 
second ?” 

“No; I don’t see Elmiry at all. It air 
only Zereldy, with her leetle tight black 
shiny curls in so many rows. It air a plain 
pictur’. I tell ye I treated her squar’. I 
could n’t even bear ter put her out in the 
buryin’-lot, an’ I kep’ her under the parlor 
winder ontil Elmiry went an’ she could 
hev some comp’ny. Elmiry allers felt real 
friendly ter her, an’ uster put flowers on 
her grave ’most every mornin’. Doc Bris- 
kett onsistin’ it was bad fer the health war 
the only reason I ever put them two over 
in the church lot on the hill. I wisht 
Zereldy was lyin’ out thar now, I do.” 

“Kin you see any more than jes her?”’ 
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whispered pa, eagerly. “ Kin you see any 
sort of place ? Do the birds sing, an’ air thar 
flowers, an’ is thar the voice of the turtle 
in the land? Orair it the Golden City?” 


“T don’t ’pear ter be onywhar ’cept on 
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intense eagerness, he roused the household 
and bade the remaining guests be gone. 
He was much better; death had again re- 
treated, and left him on earth. Pa Gladden 
trudged homeward to tend his stock while 
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“A BUSY SCENE 


Paynter’s Knob,” returned the sick man 
—“Paynter’s Knob in the airly evenin’, 
with the air a-smellin’ 0’ grape, an’ the big 
apple-orchard a-bloomin’. An’ now thet 
air glimmerin’ erway—an’ gone.” 

In the last hours of darkness new 
strength returned to the old man, and, with 
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MET THE 


EYES OF THE PAIR” 
there were bright stars in the sky and only 
a premonitory light on the eastern horizon. 
Drusilly, who could sleep as comfortably 
as any one in a big rocker, brought home 
the latest news in time to serve it with a 
good hot breakfast at the Crossroads farm. 
“T felt shore, arter Abigail Ann laughed 
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in the back lot, thet he ’d return ter earth,” 
said Pa Gladden, with conviction. “ ‘They 
do tell thet he air given ter spankin’ her 
at times. Waal, I give yestidday ter a 
neighbor, an’ | must give ter-day ter burnin’ 
thet bresh in the north pastur’s. But Doc 
Briskett says Elkanah’s life air hangin’ on 
a very thread.” 

“ Mebbe it wull snap off,” said Ma Glad- 
den; “but thet would be a shame arter all 
this prelim’nery. We never would know 
how he tuk it.” 


III 


ANOTHER day passed by, and Pa Gladden’s 
predicted freeze-up still held off. The sun 
shone so brightly that the more enterpris- 
ing of the valley farmers plowed up small 
and well-drained pieces and cleared up 
their pastures, The north fields of Pa 
Gladden’s land lay over against the Ritter 
acres, and while he worked busily he noted 
the incomings and outgoings through the 
Ritter lane, and drew his own conclusions 
therefrom. 

The second noon, however, when Pa 
Gladden rode up to the brown house for 
his dinner, there was an unwonted expres- 
sion on his face. Persephone noted it at 
once, and made haste to aid him in his 
“reddin’ up” for dinner. She held a clean 
towel and handed him the comb without 
questions. Ma Gladden, out of the steam 
of a boiled dinner, did not seem to heed 
the silence of her spouse until seated at 
the table, when she said, while handing 
over a cup of coffee: 

“Whut hev happened this mornin’, pa ? 
I ’m dyin’ ter hear.” 

Pa wiped his mouth reflectiVely. 

“PD” ye mean over ter Elkanah’s? No- 
thin’ at all. Doc Briskett hain’t been thar 
yet, so he hain’t any oneasy.” 

“Waal,” said Ma Gladden, sagely, “it ’s 
happened ter ye, then; I seen it on ye 
when ye come in at the door.” 

“*'T ain’t nothin’, an’ it is suthin’,”’ ac- 
knowledged pa; “but ye ‘Il shorely say 
it war one o’ my quare spells, ye wull.” 

“Not till I hev heared whut it air,” re- 
torted his spouse, “though I may hev ter 
confess it then.” 

“It war more a feelin’ than a sight,” 
began Pa Gladden, “ but the sight war out 
of the ordinary. I war trailin’ the bresh up 
ter the pile. The wind hev littered up thet 
hull creek pastur’ this winter from them old 
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black locusts. Waal, I thort it war gettin’ 
a leetle hazy erbove, an’ I looked up at the 
sun an’ the clouds. Ef ye did n't notice 
it ye could n’t understand, but it seemed 
as ef I could eenymost look inter the 
glory of heaven. The sun war in the mid- 
dle, an’ fair white clouds war partin’ a 
leetle an’ curvin’ like angels’ wings. Thar 
war long rays reachin’ down ter earth. 
Outside o’ thet circle o’ big clouds, thet 
war like archangels, war some jes a leetle 
smaller, an’ them war the angel clouds. 
An’ they kept gettin’ smaller in circles 
roun’ an’ roun’ ontil they war real leetle 
ones—them baby angels thet look out o’ 
folds o’ clouds in pictur’s. An’ thet thar 
apparition war durrectly erbove Elkanah’s 
house, them rays fallin’ down behind the 
roof-pitch. An’ I do feel thet he air ac- 
toolly called, Drusilly an’ Persephone, an’ 
thet I war the mortal witnessin’ o’ it. It 
air, indeed, a solemn thort.” 

It was such an impressive one to the two 
women that their meal was a comparatively 
silent one. What was said was uttered in 
subdued tones. 

“Me an’ Persephone hev got a kittle o’ 
dye fer carpet-rags on, er 1 ’d go right over 
thar,” stated Ma Gladden; “ but ef I hain’t 
plumb worn down when I ’m done, I ’Il 
step acrost ter Ritter’s, pa,”’ she added to 
the departing farmer. “ An’ don’t ye stay 
out late, wull ye? It does git raw towards 
night.” 

It was surely an afternoon to enjoy good 
brushwood fires. There was no wind, and 
a yellow-gray sky from horizon to horizon. 
Toward the middle of the afternoon the 
field was made ready, and Pa Gladden 
began to fire his outer piles of brush and 
scattered stalks. The cheerful blazes went 
up, first at one place and then at another, 
in the long pasture. The country-side, near 
and far, seemed to Pa Gladden strangely 
silent. ‘There was nothing but the crackling 
flames to cheer him; no roll of wagon- 
wheels or sound of horses’ feet on the 
roads or lanes.. Sheila, the collie, had de- 
serted him for a litter of furry puppies in 
the great barn. From pile to pile went Pa 
Gladden, and at length he reached the 
central pile, the one about a large oak- 
stump, which he hoped to burn by burying 
it under brush. 

Up flashed the first long fork of flame, 
and a hundred others kindled and danced 
in the next second. Across the flame from 
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where he was warming and rubbing his 
chilled fingers, Pa Gladden saw a figure 
stumbling over the pasture toward him. It 
was the gaunt and bent form of old El- 
kanah Ritter, hastily clad in whatever 
garments he had found near him. A pair 
of trousers, carpet slippers, and Abigail 
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“No, no. Take meto the fire. I am cold 
ter the marrer. ‘They left me all alone over 
thar. I am cold—cold—cold. Let me set 


down, Brother Gladden. Air this the call?” 

Pa Gladden looked into the ashen face, 
the dimmed eyes, and at the trembling 
limbs. He scanned the world from right 
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“*«SO WULL YER SPEERIT RISE TER YER MAKER’” 


Ann's gay plaid shawl were the principal 
articles of his attire. His thin gray locks 
were rough and straggling. 

Pa Gladden rushed toward him, dis- 
mayed for the moment. He tried to wrap 
the small shawl about him. 

“Oh, Brother Elkanah! Ye must n’t— 
indeed ye must n’t! Why did ye come 
out here? Ye must go back.” 

But the old man stretched out his hands 
to the leaping fire. 


to left for any aid, but there was none. So 
he pulled and led the old man toward the 
blaze, and covered a flat rock with his own 
rough overcoat. 

“Sit thar, Brother Elkanah. I won't 
leave ye. I feel fer ye, an’ 1 ’ll go with ye 
jes ez fur ez I kin. Grip on ter my hand. 
Thar ; it air best ter hev a human’s hand in 
yer own till ye feel the angels’ hands layin’ 
holt. Mebbe ye won't know the difference 
—till ye ’re comforted.” 
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Elkanah’s labored breathing alone broke 
the stillness until a frightened bird flew 
screaming across the firelit space. Then 
he strove to look up. 

“ Air this—it ?” 

“T reckon, Elkanah. Meet it like a 
man. Ye hain’t afeared, ye know. ’T ain't 
accordin’ ter yer wishes, but it air all quiet 
an’ warmin’. Watch them flames risin’— 
so wull yer speerit rise ter yer Maker. Shell 
I pray? Jes lean on me, an’ I ’ll pray.” 

But the tired head had fallen upon the 
heaving chest. There was only a faint 
pressure of the hand. 
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“God, thou onspeakable! we air in the 
deep floods o’ death, yer hevin’ given 
Brother Elkanah the call. Holt up our 
brother, an’ part the dark waters. In the 
arms 0’ thy marcy holt him up till the 
angels’ hands lay holt ter show him the 
light o’ glory. Amen.” 

The limp hand fell away, the last gasp 
came and died ina fluttering sigh. In the 
open field, with no pomp or prearranged 
ceremony, Elkanah Ritter had “passed 
over,” with only Pa Gladden to close his 
eyes and to lay him gently down beside 
the leaping and aspiring altar of flame. 




















U. S. SIGNAL STATION ON PIKE’S PEAK 


BY WILLIAM 


HE gift of a new astronomical station 
in Chile to the Lick Observatory by 
Mr. D. O. Mills, together with the work 
which the Harvard Astronomical Station 
at Arequipa, Peru, has accomplished, and 
the recently announced results of the Har- 
vard expedition to the island of Jamaica, 
have probably led many people to wonder 
why American astronomers have gone so 
far from home to do their work. There are 
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AN OUTLOOK INTO SPACE 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF A FAR SEARCH BY AMERICAN 
ASTRONOMERS FOR AN OBSERVATORY SITE 


H. PICKERING 


TEMPORARY STATION ON MT. WILSON 


great observatories in this country which 
have done work which the whole world has 
recognized as of the first importance, and it 
might naturally be thought that it would be 
better to remain at home, with all the advan- 
tages of a complete equipment and all the 
conveniences of a permanent plant, rather 
than to go to the ends of the earth to estab- 
lish new stations under difficult conditions. 
But in certain classes of astronomical work 
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From a photograph 


THE ASTRONOMICAL STATION IN JAMAICA, SHOWING THE TELESCOPE 


it is not, as a matter of fact, as well, and the 
sacrifices of the pioneer astronomers have 
been amply repaid by the results. ‘To show 
just the advantages of the scientific out- 
posts, and to relate some of the peculiar 
difficulties and unusual experiences which 
have confronted those establishing them, 
is the object of the present article. 

Astronomical science is divided naturally 
into two parts, that 


universe at large. The study of their rel- 


ative motions was virtually completed dur- 
ing the last century, so that at the present 
time the astronomy of the planets is con- 
fined chiefly to a study of their dimensions 
and surface conditions. 

For this study there is one paramount 
requisite, and that is a steady atmosphere. 
With a good atmosphere, important results 

may be obtained 





pertaining to the 
stellaruniverse and 
that pertaining to 
our own immedi- 
ate family of plan- 
ets. ‘The latter are 
the only bodies in 
the heavens of 
which we areaware 
that at all resemble 
our earth, and they 
are all, compara- 
tively speaking, 
our near neigh- 
bors, and_ have, 





even with a small 
telescope of only 
five or six inches 
diameter ; but 
without such an 
atmosphere the 
very largest tele- 
scope will be of 
no avail. This is 
not the case in 
other departments 
of astronomy: for 
many kinds of ob- 
servations on the 
stellar universe the 








therefore, a much 
more personal and 
popular interest 
than the - stellar 
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TITUDE 16,600 FEET; 
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From a photograph 
STATION ON CHACHANIT; 


FROM AREQUIPA OBSERVATORY 


quality of the at- 
mosphere is of lit- 
tle account, pro- 
vided only that it 


DISTANCE 1t MILES 
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is cloudless and transpa- 
rent; but for planetary and 
lunar astronomy a steady 
atmosphere is the funda- 
mental requisite. ‘To un- 
derstand what is meant 
by a steady atmosphere, 
we have only to look at 
some object across a hot 
stove, or along the line of 
a railroad-track upon a 
summer day. There is a 
shimmer in the air, a wa- 
vering motion, with which 
we are all more or less 
familiar. This wavering 
is always present in our 
atmosphere, although we 
usually cannot see it; but 
when we magnify the im- 











age of a planet in a tele- 
scope one thousand times, 
we magnify the atmo- 
spheric tremors in the same proportion, 
and they are then not only conspicuous, 
but they interfere very seriously with our 
observations. 

In some parts of the world the atmo- 
sphere is much more steady than in others, 
and it is evidently a matter of the highest 
importance for the astronomer interested 
in planetary research to find where these 
places are situated. To illustrate the im- 
portance of this matter, I may say that two 


From a photograph 


EL MISTI AND THE AREQUIPA STATION 


years ago, situated in one of these favored 
spots, I saw night after night, with a five- 
inch and even with a four-inch lens, plane- 
tary markings and details that I have never 
seen even with the largest telescope in 
Cambridge. 

Fifteen years ago none of these places 
was known; indeed, many astronomers 
even doubted their existence, although the 
matter had been investigated somewhat at 
the Lick Observatory, and also by Piazzi 

Smyth and Copeland. 





One man, not an astron- 








omer, but several years 
in advance of his time, 
the late Uriah A. Boy- 
den, not only believed 
that such places existed, 
but left a large sum of 
money, which was de- 
posited with Harvard 
College, to find such a 
place and to build an 
observatory there. Two 
problems at once pre- 
sented themselves to the 
astronomers; the first 
was to find the place, 
and the second to find 
some means of recogniz- 
ing it when it was found. 








From a photograph 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TELESCOPE BUILDING AT AREQUIPA 


Perhaps this latter state- 
ment will show better 
than any other how little 





























From photographs 


THE SUMMIT OF EL 
CAP, AND CROSS ERECTED TO WARD 
OFF THE PLAGUE 


MISTI, SHOWING SNOW- 


HIGH MASS ON THE TOP OF EL MISTI. 
THE SUMMIT CROSS AT 
THE RIGHT 




















From photographs 


THE HARVARD EXPEDITION TRANSPORTING 
INSTRUMENTS AND SHELTERS TO 
THE TOP OF EL MISTI 


was known of the matter at that tme. A 
few observations had, indeed, been made 
for this purpose on close double stars, but 


ON A SLOPE OF MISTI DURING ONE 
OF THE ASC S OF THE HAR- 
VARD EXPEDITION 


the results were far from satisfactory, and 
an entirely new method had to be devised. 
The method finally selected depends on 














From a photograph 


THE CRATER OF EL MISTI 


AS SEEN FROM A POINT 


NEAR THE METEOROLOGICAL STATION 
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the appearance of the brighter stars seen 
under very high magnification. 

It was at first, and very naturally, sup- 
posed that at a great altitude, where the 
observer was above a large part of the 
earth’s atmosphere, the proper atmospheric 
conditions would certainly be secured. A 
visit to Pike’s Peak, in Colorado, with a 
large telescope, quickly disposed of this 
hypothesis, as it was there found that the 
atmosphere was, if possible, more unsteady 
than it is even in Cambridge. This was 
somewhat discouraging, because it seemed 
so evident that the atmospheric conditions, 
or, as astronomers say, the “ seeing,” should 
have been very much better at such an 
altitude than at the sea-level. The next 
hypothesis was that a dry climate was re- 
quired, and one expedition was accordingly 
sent to southern California and another to 
northern Peru. The results obtained by 
these two expeditions were eminently satis- 
factory, although we now know that the 
hypothesis upon which the stations were 
selected was entirely incorrect. 

There were some experiences in connec- 
tion with these expeditions which bring out 
vividly some of the difficulties of this 
pioneer work. The Pike’s Peak expedition 
was the first of its kind, and transportation 
presented a problem. We wished to make 
our tests with a large lens, and this ordina- 
rily means a long tube and a heavy mount- 
ing. These, it was obvious, we could not 
get up to the summit of Pike’s Peak, 14,155 
feet above sea-level, even though we had 
chosen this mountain as the most accessible 
of the several hundred peaks in this country 
which seemed to have been leveled off by 
nature at between 14,000 and 14,500 feet 
above sea-level. For it must be remem- 
bered that in those days there was no rail- 
road, nor even a carriage-road, to the 
summit. Everything had to be transported 
on the backs of mules, and no package 
weighing over two hundred pounds was 
allowable. The problem was met by a re- 
course to the carpenter spirit of boyhood 
days, and a device was planned so that all 
that the mules had to carry up the moun- 
tain were the lens, the eyepiece, and some 
boards. Two boards, seventeen feet long, 
were set on edge, with the eyepiece fastened 
at one end and the lens at the other, with 
wooden braces to keep the boards apart. 
This was hung in the middle of a vertical 
wooden truss, so that the temporary tube 
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could be pointed up or down. The truss 
was then fastened on the side of a house 
or to the side of a tree in such a manner 
that the whole apparatus could move in the 
horizontal plane, and in this way a working 
telescope mounting was obtained which, 
however crude in appearance, sufficed for 
our tests. 

Our first experiments on the Pike’s Peak 
expedition were made at Colorado Springs, 
at an altitude of 6000 feet, and were fruit- 
less, so we moved 5000 feet higher, to the 
Seven Lakes Hotel, on the side of Pike’s 
Peak. The hotel was built of hewn logs, 
and was very comfortable, but the astro- 
nomical results were still unsatisfactory. 
We next moved to the summit of the peak 
itself, where we made a record by setting 
up the largest telescope that has ever been 
used at such an altitude. On the summit 
we found three of the United States Signal 
Service men, leading as lonely lives as the 
crew of a light-ship, and at an elevation 
where many persons are incapacitated by 
mountain-sickness. We shared their quar- 
ters, and when they found that astronomi- 
cal work involved a training in meteorology 
as well, we soon shared their work. 

This expedition to Pike’s Peak helped 
to destroy one old popular superstition. It 
had frequently been stated that from the 
bottom of a deep well or from the top of 
a high mountain the sky would appear dark 
even at noon, so that some of the brighter 
stars could be seen. Observations from the 
bottom of deep mining-shafts had dis- 
proved the first, and our expedition dis- 
proved the second. From the top of El 
Misti, in Peru, at an altitude of over 19,000 
feet, the sky is somewhat darker, perhaps, 
than at sea-level,—what might be de- 
scribed as a deeper color,—but it is not 
enough so to warrant the old-time belief. 

The expedition to southern California 
was a more comfortable experience and a 
decided scientific success. In fact, had the 
people of that region not been divided in 
their policy, we might have located there 
permanently, though later experience has 
shown the superior advantagesof Arequipa. 

Some speculators took up the top of 
Mount Wilson, the mountain where we had 
located our station, and the residents of 
the vicinity did not take enough interest to 
secure us the site. A public-spirited banker 
of Los Angeles had already offered fifty 
thousand dollars to help build a telescope 
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of the largest size. The policy of the Har- 
vard Observatory, however, was to build a 
telescope on new lines, such as were later 
followed in the great Bruce 24-inch dou- 
blet, now in Arequipa, the largest star 
camera in the world. The effectiveness of 
this instrument did not appeal to the popu- 
lar fancy at that time so much as the mere 
size of objective, and the people wanted a 
telescope just a trifle larger than that of the 
Lick Observatory, then just started. The 
result was that nothing was done; for fifty 
thousand dollars would not build the large 
telescope, and when our temporary obser- 
vations were complete it was then too late 
for southern California, as by that time we 
had decided to go into the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. 

The sojourn at Pasadena had not been 
wasted, however, for we obtained there the 
best photographs of the moon that have 
until very recently been taken, and it was 
there that we discovered the enormous 
nebula in Orion, which fills a large part of 
the constellation, and which has since been 
confirmed by independent discovery by 
Professor Barnard at the Lick Observatory. 
This nebula, of which the Great Nebula of 
Orion is a small part, is, next to the Milky 
Way, the largest in the heavens. 

The only adventure with a wild creature 
that I everhad on my varioustrips was when 
I was near the summit of Mount Wilson. 
I was photographing the view with a small 
camera, and was bending down, with a 
focusing-cloth over my head. Some of my 
friends were seated not far off. Suddenly 
I was startled by a tremendous swish- 
sh-sh-sh, 1 threw off the focusing-cloth, 
and saw a huge eagle not ten yards away. 
My friends told me that it had swooped 
down toward me, but when just above my 
head it had suddenly changed its mind, 
perhaps owing to their presence, and had 
then made off with all possible speed. 

It is interesting to note, in passing, that 
under the astronomical reasoning at that 
time accepted, which, as I have before 
said, has since been shown to be incorrect, 
the Sudan, in the vicinity of: Khartum, was 
the ideal point for our observatory, but 
with the mountain regions of Peru second, 
and almost as satisfactory. Khartum was 
not chosen, for the natural reason that the 
Mahdi was then at the height of his power, 
and had just captured Khartum, killed 
Gordon, and defeated the Egyptian armies. 
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A third expedition, sent to northern 
Peru under the charge of Professor S. I. 
Bailey, had brought back excellent results. 
Accordingly, a fourth expedition, well sup- 
plied with telescopes and cameras, was sent 
out in January, 1891, this time to south- 
ern Peru, and located near the city of Are- 
quipa. It is with this expedition and one 
of its successors that we shall hereafter be 
chiefly concerned. 

Unlike the higher mountains of other 
continents, those of South America stretch 
for the most part in a single chain, sepa- 
rated from the coast by a comparatively 
narrow strip of land varying in breadth 
from one hundred to two hundred and fifty 
miles. South of the equator this strip of 
land is chiefly desert, a portion of its length 
being absolutely waterless and without 
any vegetation whatever. In southern 
Peru a line of volcanoes, many of them 
extinct, separate the mountains proper, or 
cordillera, from the coast. In a mountain 
valley at the foot of two of these volcanoes, 
watered by the river Chile, lies the little 
city of Arequipa. Although the fourth city 
in the republic, its population is only 
twenty-nine thousand, and it has changed 
very little for many years. It was settled by 
the Spaniards in 1540, but it had even at 
that time a considerable Indian population. 
Although connected by rail with the sea, 
there is little or no immigration or emigra- 
tion, and the result is that the habits and 
religious ideas of the inhabitants are virtu- 
ally those of southern Europe of three cen- 
turies ago. 

The streets of the city, we found, were 
so badly paved and so rough that, except- 
ing for the mule-cars and carrefas, a species 
of heavy two-wheeled dump-cart, there 
were absolutely no vehicles whatever in 
the city. Everybody who traveled at all 
traveled on horseback. Later, when we 
gave a reception at the observatory one 
evening, a number of our guests arrived in 
carretas. Shortly after we reached Are- 
quipa, the city government opened the new 
waterworks. The city had of course no 
underground drainage system, but the 
water from the river was turned so as to 
run through paved gutters at the sides of 
the streets. The city was so small that the 
gutters had previously served the double 
purpose of water-supply and drainage. 
With the advent to power of certain re- 
formers, however, the new system of water- 
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works was introduced, much to the indig- 
nation of many of the older citizens, who 
preferred the good old way. It should be 
stated, however, that prior to the reform 
many among the wealthier citizens sup- 
plied themselves with fresh water by other 
methods. 

The costumes of the women at once 
struck us as unusual. The Indian women 
generally wore dark blue, which is their 
mourning color, and is worn in memory of 
their last Inca, murdered by Pizarro. In 
the streets the women of Spanish blood 
dressed in black in the morning, their 
heads and shoulders being covered by a 
long silk shawl called a manta. Modern 
hats are worn only by the better classes, 
and only in the afternoons when making 
calls. They are not permitted inside the 
churches. 

When a death is imminent, the Host is 
borne through the streets, and every one 
seeing it coming is expected to kneel and 
take off his hat. Heretics not wishing to 
kneel usually pass into a side street or enter 
a shop. No one is permitted on horseback 
on Good Friday, as I discovered by ex- 
perience shortly after my arrival. I was 
stopped at once by two policemen; but it 
was only necessary to lead one’s horse a 


short distance in order to satisfy the city 


authorities. Religious processions must 
not be viewed from roofs or balconies, as 
it is not considered proper to look down 
on the saints or on their images. These 
images are frequently borne through the 
streets, and sometimes an image from one 
church goes to visit another image, and is 
set up beside it, both images being specially 
dressed and decorated in honor of the oc- 
casion. 

The better class of houses are built of a 
white volcanic stone called si//ar. It is so 
soft and easily cut that it is shaped with a 
tool like anadz. In the distance the houses 
and churches look as if made of white 
marble; but the former are sometimes 
painted pink, sky-blue, yellow, green, or 
violet, the first two being the favorite colors. 
They are usually but one story in height, 
on account of the earthquakes, and are 
built on the Pompeiian plan, about a cen- 
tral court or patio. The walls are frequently 
three feet in thickness, the ceiling consisting 
of a vaulted stone arch. The construction 
is so solid that little trouble is experienced 
from earthquakes, but higher structures, 
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especially towers, are frequently injured. 
The wreckage caused by the last great 
earthquake, that of 1868, is still every- 
where to be seen in the form of broken 
towers and damaged walls, for the inhabi- 
tants are not as enterprising as they are in 
some parts of the world. The poorer class 
of houses are built either of adobe or rough 
stone, with a thatched roof. They contain 
one room, one door, no chimney, and no 
windows. Such a one was built for us far 
up on the side of Chachani, at an elevation 
of 16,600 feet above the sea, or about 1000 
feet higher than the summit of Mont Blanc. 
Its cost, with the five-mile mule-trail leading 
to it, was fifty dollars, which was, I fear, on 
looking back at it, a most exorbitant charge. 
It was used for meteorological purposes 
until it was superseded by a higher station 
on the summit of El] Misti. 

Many a time have I sat shivering in 
front of that building, though wearing an 
ulster and thick flannels, with the thermom- 
eter atabout the freezing-point—the trouble 
being, not that the temperature was too 
low, but that, at that altitude, we could not 
get enough oxygen into our blood to keep 
ourselves warm. Exercise under these cir- 
cumstances is inadvisable, as it is liable 
to bring on soroche, or mountain-sickness, 
frequently accompanied by nausea. As 
soon as the sun rose over the cliff, how- 
ever, we quickly thawed out, a thermome- 
ter exposed to its rays rapidly reaching 
100° or over, such is the intensity of the 
tropical sun shining through the thin, trans- 
parent atmosphere at these heights. 

At the observatory station itself, 8000 
feet lower, the highest temperature re- 
corded during our stay was 78°, and the 
lowest 38°; yet, if exposed to the sun, our 
steel tools would quickly get so hot that 
we could not handle them until they had 
been placed in the shade for a few minutes 
to cool. In the winter, during the night, 
pools of water would frequently skim over 
with ice from the excessive radiation, al- 
though the temperature of the air might 
still be 8° or 10° above the freezing-point. 
For nine months of the year there was not 
a drop of rain, yet the dust was not exces- 
sive, except when stirred up by the passage 
of one of the large flocks of llamas which 
occasionally passed the observatory, bear- 
ing wool or silver on their backs from far 
up in the cordillera to the Arequipa rail- 
way-station. It is said that no one but an 
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Indian can drive a llama, such is the ex- 
asperating nature of the beast and the 
marvelous imperturbability of the Indian. 
Altogether, what with its delightful climate 
and quaint customs, Arequipa is a most 
interesting and fascinating spot to visit, 
although it is said that no man who once 
fairly gets upon the west coast (South 
American) ever escapes from it again. I 
can well believe that this is more or less 
true, and I think it is the general experi- 
ence, although we ourselves were fortunate 
exceptions. 

After some investigation of our sur- 
roundings, we located the observatory on 
a hill about 300 feet above the city and 
at an elevation of 8060 feet above the sea. 
Looking across a narrow gorge some 200 
feet in depth, in which flows the river Chile, 
the visitor sees before him the magnificent 
volcano known as El Misti, rising to an 
altitude of 19,200 feet, its crater situated 
at a distance of ten miles in an air-line. 
Twelve miles behind him rises Chachani 
to an altitude of just 20,000 feet. This 
latter volcano is apparently entirely extinct, 
its geological structure alone showing its 
origin ; but one morning, a few weeks after 
the observatory was completed, a little 
cloud of steam rising from the crater of 
El Misti attracted our attention, and as 
this was soon followed by another and an- 
other, we were quickly made aware that 
our neighbor across the valley was by no 
means as quiescent as its companion be- 
hind us. The natives told us that the 
phenomenon was unheard of, and some of 
them hinted that it was our fault. Un- 
pleasant memories passed through our 
minds of the inhabitants of Pompeii who 
used to pasture their cattle inside the green 
and fertile crater of Vesuvius, never sus- 
pecting that it was of volcanic origin. 
However, after a few days El Misti again 
slumbered, as it doubtless has done, with 
a few brief exceptions, for countless cen- 
turies, and probably will continue to do for 
centuries to come. As not even an earth- 
quake occurred, the natives apparently 
forgave us, and only somewhat later, 
when the observatory was struck by light- 
ning during the only thunder-storm that 
had visited the valley for years, did any of 
them venture to remark, “I told you so.” 

An interesting instance of astronomical 
superstition came to our notice during our 
stay in this region. One evening there was 
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a total eclipse of the moon. This had been 
duly predicted to the natives by a local 
“astronomer.” This gentleman I never 
met, and it has always been a source of 
regret to me that I did not obtain a copy 
of an almanac that he is said to have 
issued. As soon as the shadow completely 
covered the moon, innumerable bonfires 
flashed out all over the valley. This, we 
were afterward told, was done by the na- 
tives, not so much to protect themselves, 
or because they were frightened by the 
eclipse, but rather from a friendly desire to 
assist the moon out of its difficulties. 

We stayed in Arequipa over two years, 
devoting ourselves largely to celestial pho- 
tography, but also giving a certain portion 
of our time to visual observations of the 
moon .and the planets, for which the cli- 
mate proved to be wonderfully well 
adapted. It was here that we noted the 
extraordinary and sudden changes pro- 
duced upon the surface of Mars by the 
rapid melting of the snow-cap surrounding 
its southern pole, asthe sun rose higher and 
higher upon it. Here were discovered the 
canals crossing the so-called seas, since so 
carefully studied by Douglass, and which 
he has shown are closely related to the 
more conspicuous canals in the bright re- 
gions previously discovered by Schiaparelli. 
Here also were found the numberless little 
lakes or oases which thickly stud portions 
of the surface of the planet. And here 
again, when the telescope was turned on 
Jupiter, the extraordinary oval shapes of 
its satellites were detected almost at a 
glance. Not one of these observations 
could have been made in Cambridge, on 
account of its unsteady atmosphere, and 
their mere enumeration serves to point out 
the gain to astronomy that may be secured 
by an observatory site properly selected. 
Indeed, I have never found a more steady 
atmosphere than that of Arequipa. The 
place has, however, the disadvantage of 
being rather inaccessible, and its sky is 
usually cloudy during the first four months 
of the year. 

The difficulties attending the transporta- 
tion of the photographic plates to and from 
Arequipa bring out better than anything 
else just how inaccessible this station really 
is. All plates are shipped from New York, 
and having been exposed and developed, 
are returned to Cambridge for study, clas- 
sification, and to become a part of the 
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great library of photographic plates of the 
heavens, now numbering over one hundred 
thousand. They go to the observatory 
station first by steamer to Panama, next 
across the isthmus by rail, and thence by 
steamer to Peru. Mollendo, the port of 
Arequipa, has no harbor, so lighters go 
off and take plates and passengers ashore 
from the vessel, occasionally a hazardous 
and at no time a pleasant experience. 

This may be the better appreciated when 
it is stated that the boatmen themselves are 
occasionally drowned, and that rollers fully 
twenty feet in height sometimes break upon 
the beach, where upon calmer days numer- 
ous bathers may be seen taking advantage 
of what is even then a magnificent surf. 
When the water is “smooth ” the passenger 
merely waits a favorable opportunity and 
jumps from the side of the steamer into the 
lighter. If he jumps at the wrong time it 
may involve a drop of five or six feet. 
When the water is rough, however, he is 
lowered over the side of the steamer to the 
lighter in a bucket. The bucket is really a 
large tub, in which the passenger stands 
erect, holding on to the rope. Its swinging 
and twisting as the steamer rolls and pitches 
in the huge waves is by no means soothing 
to those of unsteady nerves. Occasionally 
the steamer captains refuse to land pas- 
sengers, and then there is nothing to be 
done but to proceed to the next port and 
take the first steamer back. Once ashore at 
Mollendo, there is a railroad journey of one 
hundred miles overa typicalSouth American 
railway, rising nearly a mile and a half ver- 
tically in that distance. From the Arequipa 
railway-station the visitor either takes a 
mule-car to the city, or proceeds on horse- 
back directly to the observatory itself. The 
return journey is made in reverse order. 
So a plate which has been to Arequipa 
and returned has traveled about ten thou- 
sand miles. The experiment was tried of 
shipping by way of the Strait of Magellan 
to avoid breakage from transhipment, mak- 
ing the journey several thousand miles 
longer, but was abandoned through the 
uncertain times of delivery. 

After we left, Professor Bailey estab- 
lished a meteorological station upon the 
very summit of El Misti. Until its aban- 
donment a few years ago, when its work 
had been accomplished, this was by far the 
highe8t meteorological station in the world. 
It was not occupied permanently, but once 
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a week one of the assistants at the obser- 
vatory would visit it, take the records, and 
wind up the self-recording instruments. 
No one can comfortably get up El Misti 
unassisted, and so mules have been a neces- 
sary part of the equipment of the Arequipa 
station. It does not seem to trouble them, 
for Professor Bailey had one mule that 
ascended to the summit no fewer than fifty 
times, and she was an old mule at that—a 
remarkable record in mountain-climbing. 

Although the station had been carefully 
protected by a cross placed over it, and 
some of the priests from the cathedral at 
Arequipa had ascended the mountain, 
blessed the station, and said a mass over it, 
making it virtually a shrine, yet this did 
not protect it from some irreligious Indian 
who pried open the door and stole one of 
the brass instruments, doubtless thinking it 
was made of gold. The theft was very 
annoying, as a break was made in the series 
of accumulated records which were of quite 
as much value to us as the instrument itself. 
This act of violence was the foundation of 
a somewhat sensational newspaper story 
that the Arequipa station had been attacked 
byamob. In point of fact, no trouble from 
mobs or revolutions has ever been experi- 
enced by the observers. Indeed, with this 
single exception, we have been treated with 
nothing but courtesy and respect, perhaps 
a little awed and fearsome on the part of 
the natives of the lower classes, but most 
friendly and cordial on the part of priests 
and officials. The attitude of the former 
was shown by the service of invoking a 
blessing on El Misti station. This service 
probably has the distinction of being liter- 
ally the highest Christian service ever held. 
It was no easy task, even with the aid of 
mules, to reach the summit with a full set 
of vestments and all the paraphernalia for 
the service. As it was, the candles had to 
be inclosed in glass screens for protection 
from the never-ceasing wind at that height, 
and the holy water was brought up in a 
large bottle. 

This service was probably the second, at 
least, held on El Misti, for a hundred years 
before, when Arequipa was suffering terri- 
bly from the plague, the priests promised 
that if the plague abated a cross should be 
erected on the mountain; and the promise 
was fulfilled, for on our first ascent we 
found a heavy cross standing upon the 
summit, invisible from below to the naked 
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eye, but plainly discernible with a telescope. 
This cross has now been replaced by a still 
larger and more pretentious affair. 

A description recently received from a 
friend may be of interest in this connection. 
It says: 


The Bishop of Arequipa has gone to-day to 
try El Misti, and to-morrow morning at eight 
(or later) they expect to celebrate mass at the 
new cross on its summit. Francisco has ar- 
ranged for hiring the men and mules and 
transporting the seventeen hundred pounds 
of iron of which the cross is composed to the 
summit, and placing it in position. It stands 
thirty feet high, is made of iron rails, and was 
constructed in the railroad-shops here. Two 
rails are placed side by side and bolted to- 
gether, making a flat surface several inches 
wide. It is an immense affair, was built in sec- 
tions, and put together on the summit, piece 
by piece. To-morrow will be a great day in 
the city: processions all bearing crosses in- 
stead of candles, and masses in the different 
churches at the same time that mass is held on 
the summit. The bishop carried up several 
pounds of powder,—the kind which makes a 
heavy black smoke,—and intends to set fire 
to it just before beginning his mass, as a sig- 
nal. The bells have been ringing for three 
days, and minor processions, fireworks, etc., 
have been in progress all the time. 


The next of the astronomical exploring 
expeditions was to Flagstaff, Arizona, where 
a private observatory was erected for Mr. 
Lowell. This was furnished with an eigh- 
teen-inch telescope, since replaced by one 
of still larger size. It is at an altitude of 
7250 feet, and is therefore the second high- 
est astronomical observatory in the world. 
It is in a dry climate, and the astronomical 
conditions are excellent during the warmer 
portion of the year. 

At the present time it seems probable 
that a steady atmosphere is most likely to 
be found in those localities where great 
cyclonic disturbances rarely occur, where 
there are no high winds, and where the 
daily fluctuations of the barometer and 
thermometer are small and regular. These 
conditions are never found far from the 
tropics, and it seems, therefore, that the 
question of good seeing is largely one of 
latitude. To put this question to the test, 
a few years ago I visited the island of Ja- 
maica during the summer months, taking 
with me a five-inch telescope. Although 
the atmosphere was exceedingly moist, yet 
the seeing was excellent, thus completely 
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contradicting the former supposition that 
good seeing is due to a dry climate. The 
definition was found to be better at an 
altitude of 2000 feet than at sea-level, and 
it is probable that a moderate altitude is on 
the whole advantageous, 

Since the rainfall of Jamaica is compara- 
tively small during the first four months of 
the year, it was hoped that the sky would 
prove to be clear at that season, and that 
the seeing would also be good, in this way 
remedying the defects of the Arequipa cli- 
mate, and supplementing the work of that 
station. A second expedition to Jamaica, 
to be located at Mandeville, was therefore 
planned. It was to leave Cambridge in the 
autumn of 1900, and stay through the fol- 
lowing spring. 

A special instrument was proposed for 
this expedition, to consist of a telescope 
of twelve inches aperture, and of greater 
length than any other in actual use at the 
present time. The total length was fixed 
at 135 feet. It would be impracticable to 
mount such an instrument to swing at its 
middle, like an ordinary telescope, on ac- 
count of the expensive dome necessary to 
cover it. It was decided, therefore, that 
the tube should be stationary, being fas- 
tened securely in position, and supported 
a short distance above the ground on 
wooden posts. In front of the lens a mirror 
was placed that could be made to point so 
as to reflect any desired portion of the sky 
through the tube of the instrument to the 
eye of the observer. By this device only a 
small shed had to be built, with a movable 
roof large enough to house the mirror and 
its mounting. 

The construction of the apparatus could 
be greatly simplified if the direction of the 
tube of the telescope was made parallel to 
the earth’s axis. This was perfectly prac- 
ticable in a low latitude, and was accom- 
plished by simply placing the apparatus on 
the side of a hill sloping steeply toward the 
south and at the proper inclination. Ina 
more northern latitude a greater inclination 
would have been necessary, involving the 
construction of tall masonry piers. As 
finally set up, therefore, the light from the 
star was reflected from the mirror through 
the lens and up the tube to the observer, 
who saw it by looking down the tube, and 
always in the same direction, no matter 
in what part of the heavens the star might 
happen to be situated. The mirror was 
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driven by an electric motor in place of a 
driving-clock, and all of its motions were 
controlled electrically by the observer from 
the room at the upper end of the telescope. 
This is believed to be the first telescope 
where gravity and the mechanical motions 
have been entirely superseded by electri- 
city, and on account of the great length of 
the tube the change was, indeed, almost 
indispensable. The astronomical work of 
the expedition was confined almost exclu- 
sively to visual and photographic observa- 
tions of the moon. For the photographic 
work the room at the upper end of the 
telescope was darkened by closing all the 
shutters ; the plate-holder carrying the sen- 
sitive plate was placed in the end of the 
telescope, and the slide drawn, exposing 
the plate, the observer virtually standing 
inside of his camera, where he could watch 
the image of the moon while it was being 
impressed upon the sensitive surface of the 
photographic film. 

The altitude of the Jamaica station was 
2080 feet. Meteorological observations 
were begun in November and continued 
through the following August. The highest 
temperature recorded was 86° in April, the 
highest during the summer months 83°, 
The lowest temperature at night was 60°. 
On seventy per cent. of the nights some 
astronomical work could be done—an un- 
usually large proportion. 

The deposition of dew was sometimes 
surprisingly large, and from the iron roof 
of a small building measuring but sixteen 
by twenty-four feet on the ground-plan 
occasionally over three gallons of dew were 
collected in a single night. In fact, for a 
portion of the time some of the members of 
our party subsisted largely on dew asa bever- 
age, as it was found more palatable than the 
water collected in cisterns. Indeed, one 
of the striking recollections of our night- 
work in Jamaica is the memory of the con- 
stant rattle of the dew as it fell from the 
leaves of the surrounding forest. Another 
feature, as annoying as it was beautiful, 
consisted in the presence of the innumer- 
able tropical fireflies. The brightest of these 
insects are large beetles, and carry three 
lights, two green and one orange. They 
are about half as bright as an ordinary 
candle, and even at a distance of fifty yards 
are as bright as the brightest stars, At cer- 


tain seasons their numbers seem almost 
countless. They are strongly attracted by 
an artificial light, and many a time were 
we annoyed by their flying against our 
faces and dazzling our eyes while we were 
observing. They were very fond of the 
room at the end of the telescope, and I 
frequently had to throw them out lest they 
should fog our photographic plates. 

There are no poisonous snakes in Ja- 
maica, but the scorpions seemed particu- 
larly attracted to our photographic dark 
room. Their sting is said to be rather more 
severe than that of a wasp, but although 
we killed nearly a score of them, we fortu- 
nately had no opportunity to determine 
the severity of the sting experimentally. 
Among the smaller insects the mosquitos 
are of no consequence, being by no means 
as annoying as our own. Fleas there are a 
few. But the pest of the island is the tick, 
the smaller specimens being almost invisi- 
ble, but capable of inflicting a sting far 
worse than our worst mosquitos, and with 
some persons liable to suppuration. 

In the winter months, during the dry 
season, it was found, as had been expected, 
that we had little trouble from clouds, but, 
unfortunately, the sun was so far to the 
south of us that the seeing, while it was 
much better than in Cambridge, was not 
all that could be desired ; indeed, it did not 
become very good till toward the end of 
February. It was at its best during the 
summer months. 

As a result of the investigations of the 
last fifteen years, we have now learned how 
to: determine when a place is well suited 
for an astronomical observatory. It has 
been found that a steady atmosphere is 
quite independent of the dryness of the 
climate and is not much affected by the 
altitude. It does depend, however, upon 
the latitude, and it is probable that, could 
a location be found that was sufficiently 
cloudless at night, the nearer it was to 
the equator the better it would be. When 
the work on the isthmian canal is begun, 
that region will at once become very ac- 
cessible, and although its rainfall is large, 
and there is a great deal of cloud by day, 
the nights are frequently clear, and it is 
quite possible that further research may 
show the isthmus to have the ideal astro- 
nomical climate. 
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BY GEORGE BUCHANAN FIFE 


S the world now goes swinging down 
f£ the years at a pace which man has 
urged to a gallop, trade has come to mean 
not so much the act as the art of buying 
and selling. Moreover, it has arisen to the 
exacting art of warfare, with its ambus- 
cades, its incredible assaults, its annihilat- 
ing defeats, its triumphs, and its cruelties. 
The romance which clung to the East-In- 
diaman, to the slaver with his battened 
hatches and raving cargo, and to the ven- 
turesome soul with his pack of looking- 
glasses, beads, and knives, has crystallized 
anew in the battles of millions against mil- 
lions, the warfare of trade armies, with their 
scouts and skirmishers and frowning lines, 
and their generals on commanding knolls 
to direct the combat, to order amazing sac- 
rifice if need be—to win at any cost. 

This is the story of the trade of to-day, 
and just now the theater of war is ringing 
with a clamor of victory which has echoed 
around the world. The fight was long in 
the waging and full of determination, but 
it has been, won, and the victor, the so- 
called American Tobacco Trust, has car- 
ried its standard oversea and planted it 
firmly there, the first great American cor- 
poration to rule its chosen trade throughout 
the world, the first to demonstrate to the ut- 
most the force of that pregnant, foreign- 
coined phrase, “the American invasion.” 
Viewed in another light, its achievement 
has been the formation of the first inter- 
national trust and the acquirement, virtually 
by force, of two thirds of its stock and two- 
thirds representation in its directorate. 

This successful foreign campaign was not 
undertaken, however, until the trust had 
achieved domination of the industry in this 
country. The ease with which this was at- 
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tained tempted it to reach across the At- 
lantic and lay a hand upon the trade of the 
British Isles. Then followed the subjuga- 
tion, by extraordinary competition, of a 
doughty British rival, and after that the way 
was clear. Master of the situation, and able, 
thereby, to dictate its own terms, the trust 
bade the British rival keep his island trade, 
but not attempt an encroachment upon 
American business. “I will supply Amer- 
ica,” it said, “ you supply your islands, and 
together we will go forth and control the 
trade of the world. But, mind you, I am 
to rule by two thirds to your one.” And 
as the Britisher had no alternative, this 
compact was made; he was buying his 
life when he signed it. 

So the Tobacco Trust to-day commands 
the trade of virtually every country on the 
globe save those in which the business is 
a government monopoly. In the United 
States it controls ninety per cent. of the cig- 
arette trade, seventy-five per cent. of that 
in smoking- and chewing-tobaccos, ninety- 
five per cent. in snuff, and fifteen per cent. 
in cigars; in Canada, ninety per cent. of 
the cigarette business and half of the gen- 
eral trade; in Cuba, eighty per cent. of the 
entire trade; in Germany, twenty per cent. 
of the cigarette trade, the only branch in 
which it is now engaged; in Australia, the 
entire cigarette trade and half of the gen- 
eral business ; in Japan, ninety per cent. of 
the cigarette trade; and in China, India, 
Straits Settlements, and Burma, one hundred 
per cent. It owns one hundred and thirty- 
one factories in nine countries, and its as- 
sets in actual property reach $150,000,000. 
The aggregate capital of the companies 
composing it is about $400,000,000. And 
thirteen years ago the Tobacco Trust 
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began its life with $25,000,000 capital, only 
$10,000 of which was paid in! 

The birthday of the trust occurred in 
January, 1890, and from that time until 
last March its progress was along a com- 
paratively smooth road. It believed in a 
sort of Donnybrook Fair plan of action, 
modified from “When you see a head, hit 
it,” to When an obstreperous factory pops 
up, buy it,” and this solved no end of dif- 
ficulties, because the organization had al- 
most limitless means. But in March, when 
ambition lured it to cross swords with the 
British, the first serious obstacle, was en- 
countered and at last overcome in astruggle 
which set the world between mirth and 
amazement. Now there is a great hue and 
cry about the trust resounding through the 
land, and retail dealers are up in arms 
against it, protesting that it is seeking to 
crush them, to stop their profits, to drive 
them from their long-held position between 
manufacturer and consumer. 

Color has been given to the outcry by 
the sudden growth, in New York city par- 
ticularly, but also in Jersey City, Newark, 
Albany, Rochester, Syracuse, Boston, Prov- 
idence, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, 
Washington, and Kansas City, of a chain of 
retail stores. These, the retailers say, are 
property of the trust, and intended to do 
away with the independent retailer. Yet a 
high official of the trust, to whom the writer 
referred the matter, said : “ These stores are 
inno wayconnected with the Tobacco Trust. 
Ithas not one dollar'sinterest in any of them. 
They sell our goods, yes, and our particular 
brands of cigars, and the reason for that 
is that these stores—I have the New York 
ones in mind now—agreed to sell them 
after several of the largest retailers in the 
city had refused to do so, although we 
offered them unheard-of inducements. I 
deny officially and emphatically that the 
Tobacco Trust has any other interest in the 
stores in question.” 

But the retailers are not to be convinced 
by this reply. They point to the recognized 
ambition of the man who stands at the head 
of the Tobacco Trust, and say that he has 
said, “The middleman is superfluous; he 
must go.” They say, too, that what the 
trust aims for, now that it dominates man- 
ufacturers, is control of the entire available 
field from crop to consumer. And they 
ever hark back to the chain of stores as in- 
dicative of the trust’s latest move against 
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the retailer. The trust officials, however, 
reply that they cannot understand why the 
retailers declined their inducements when 
they seem to have been so profitable to the 
stores which accepted them. 

By far the most interesting incident in 
the life of the Tobacco Trust was its con- 
quest of the British company, which thought 
to win by resort to truly Yankee business 
methods. It was fought with its own 
weapons, and vanquished utterly. It was 
this conquest which sent the Tobacco Trust 
to the forefront, and conferred upon it the 
before-mentioned distinction, not previ- 
ously attained by any similar combination 
of capital, of planting its banner across 
the sea. 

To turn back a page, the trust began life 
as the American Tobacco Company, which 
was formed of five companies, makers of 
cigarettes only : W. Duke Sons & Co., Allen 
& Ginter, Kinney Bros., Goodwin & Co., 
and W. S. Kimball & Co. This was in 
January, 1890. In June, 1901, the Con- 
solidated Tobacco Company, the present 
name of the trust, was incorporated at 
Trenton, New Jersey, with a paid-up cash 
capital of $30,000,000, which, on January 
20, 1902, was increased to $40,000,000. 
It was composed of the American Tobacco 
Company, dealing exclusively in cigarettes 
and smoking-tobacco ; the Continental To- 
bacco Company, making only chewing- 
tobaccos, plug and fine-cut ; the American 
Snuff Company; the Havana-American 
Company, manufacturing in this country 
Havana tobacco cigars; the American 
Cigar Company, makers of domestic cigars ; 
Blackwell’s Bull Durham Tobacco Com- 
pany; the S. Anargyros Company, In- 
corporated, manufacturers of Turkish 
cigarettes; the American Tobacco Com- 
pany of Canada; the S. Jasmatzy Company 
of Dresden; the American Tobacco Com- 
pany of Australia; the Murai Brothers 
Company of Japan; and Mustard & Com- 
pany of Shanghai, China. The total capi- 
talization of these companies was about 
$400,000,000. Their common stock was 
bought by the Consolidated, being paid for 
by bonds issued by the new company. The 
preferred stock was firmly clung to by 
the original holders. The several com- 
panies continued the manufacture of their 
goods, and the Consolidated grew rich. 
The fixed charges on the stock and securi- 
ties of the trust are $11,000,000, including 
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interest on the Consolidated’s bonds, so that 
all earnings of the constituent companies 
in excess of this sum go to the stock- 
holders of the Consolidated, wherefore 
there is no room whatever for doubt of the 
wealth of the trust. And without this 
wealth it is improbable that it would have 
been able to do what it did when it essayed 
war in England. 

The formation of the trust placed in the 
hands of the Consolidated the balance of 
power in the tobacco trade of this country 
and that of the greater part of the world. 
In France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Austria, 
Rumania, and Turkey, the tobacco indus- 
try is a matter of government monopoly : 
so the trust could only cast covetous eyes 
thereon; it could not touch. But in the 
British Isles it was possible to do business. 

The guiding spirits of the trust, having 
learned the efficacy of purchase in their 
dealings at home, knew that only by pur- 
chase could they hope to gain a footing in 
England; so they began a quiet search for 
standing-room, and found it in Ogden’s, 
Limited, of Liverpool. This company and 
Wills’s, Limited, were the two chief makers 
of cigarettes and smoking-tobaccos in the 
isles. Negotiations were opened, and in 
September, 1901, a controlling interest in 
Ogden’s was purchased by the trust for the 
sum of $4,250,000. The Britishers awoke 
to find the Americans “in their midst.” 

American blending of tobacco has al- 
ways appealed strongly to the English 
palate; so one of the first things the trust 
did after the purchase was to instal in the 
Liverpool factory a Virginian expert in 
blending. The effect of this man’s skill was 
an increase in the volume of the company’s 
business under the new management and 
signs of restlessness on the part of the Wills 
concern. The cheerfulness of the Amer- 
icans was the most exasperating part of 
the business. They were charged with at- 
tempting to drive the English firm from the 
field, but they disclaimed such intention, 
saying they sought only to sell tobacco, just 
as their English cousins were doing, or as 
they hoped they were not doing; and thus 
it became a question of business methods, 
the Americans eminently satisfied with their 
own, the Englishmen apprehensive, but 
plucky. 

The Englishmen determined to fight fire 
with fire, so they, too, formed a trust, gath- 
ering all the companies they could lay 
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hands on, and combining them in the Im- 
perial Tobacco Company. They even went 
further than the Americans, and bought up 
a great number of retail stores operated by 
one firm in many of the larger English 
cities. They hoped by doing this to gain 
control of the retail trade and wrest the 
market from the invaders. 

But the strategy failed. The American 
trust continued to do business. Its cigarettes 
and tobaccos were advertised, displayed, 
and sold everywhere. Thousands upon 
thousands of dollars were expended by the 
Americans to maintain the prominence of 
their goods, and every dollar yielded its re- 
turn ; the purchase of the retail stores might 
just as well not have been effected so far 
as benefit to the Imperial Company was 
concerned. The Englishmen realized this, 
and their affairs approached a crisis, be- 
cause trade was slipping from them every 
day. 

So, with the American goods gaining in 
popularity in face of all the efforts of the 
Imperial Company, the British trust found 
itself in extremis. It determined to stake 
its all upon a single cast—it would win or 
lose in handsome fashion. This was in 
March, 1902, and the cast took the form 
of a circular issued to the retail tobacco- 
nists of the British Isles in which the Im- 
perial Company agreed to divide among 
its thirty-four thousand customers, during 
the next four years, in pro rata bonuses, 
the sum of £50,000 a year, promising later 
to disburse a sum equal to one fifth of the 
profits on its home trade after the deben- 
ture and preferred shareholders had been 
paid their dividends. The conditions the 
Imperial Company imposed upon those de- 
siring to participate in the bonus scheme, 
as set forth in the “agreement” offered 
them for signature, were mainly as follows: 


Not without your consent to buy or (except 
goods already or previously bought by me) 
stock or sell any proprietary goods manufac- 
tured or sold by the American Tobacco Com- 
pany or by Ogden’s, Limited, or by the British 
Tobacco Company, Limited (recently promo- 
ted by the American Tobacco Company), or 
by any person, firm, or company objected to 
by your company in writing. 

To accept as final the certificate of your au- 
ditors upon all questions necessary for ascer- 
taining the bonus payable to me. 

To continue and perform this agreement 
until the 31st October, 1906, and thenceforth 
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unless and until you or I shall by six calendar 
months’ notice in writing determine it. 


The English tobacco tradesmen had 
been surprised when the Imperial Com- 
pany first announced its intention to give 
away £50,000, and they wondered when 
they read the conditions. The British trust 
had expected not only to gain immediate 
control of the trade, but to stagger its Amer- 
ican adversary with this generous offer. 
But neither of these things happened. Just 
as soon as the Imperial's circular was issued 
the American company despatched ten 
thousand telegrams to the leading retailers, 
asking them to postpone acceptance of the 
plan until they should see what the Amer- 
ican company (Ogden’s, Limited) would 
offer them. And when the offer was made 
it caused a sensation. It was this: 


Boundary Lane, Liverpool, 
March, 1902. 


BONUS DISTRIBUTION 


OUR ENTIRE NET PROFITS AND TWO HUN- 
DRED THOUSAND POUNDS PER YEAR 
FOR THE NEXT FOUR YEARS 


Commencing April 2d, 1902, we will, for the 
next four years, distribute to such of our cus- 
tomers in the United Kingdom as purchase 
direct from us our entire net profits on the 
goods sold by us in the United Kingdom. 

In addition to the above, we will, commenc- 
ing April the 2d, 1902, for the next four years, 
distribute to such of our customers in the 
United Kingdom as purchase direct from us 
the sum of Two Hundred Thousand Pounds 
per year. 

Distribution of net profits will be made as 
soon after April 2d, 1903, and annually there- 
after, as the accounts can be audited, and will 
be in proportion to the purchases made during 
the year. 

Distribution as to the Two Hundred Thou- 
sand Pounds per year will be made every three 
months, the first distribution to take place as 
soon after July 2d, 1902, as accounts can be 
audited, and will be in proportion to the pur- 
chases during the three months’ period. 

To participate in this offer we do not ask 
you to boycott the goods of any other man- 
ufacturer. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ogden’s, Limited. 


London was amazed. Such a trade war 
had never been known before, and the tac- 
tics of the combatants were regarded with 
more or less suspicion. The boycott plan 
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was recognized as businesslike, perhaps, 
if not altogether politic, but the American 
idea of virtually throwing money away 
to spite a rival was incomprehensible. But 
when the British public had revolved the 
matter in mind, the action of the Imperial 
Company and its appeal for boycotting were 
condemned. The action of the American 
company (Ogden’s) was then instantly rec- 
ognized as a fine bit of Yankee acumen. 
Ogden’s had attached but one condition 
to its offer: it declined to permit any dealer 
who signed the Imperial’s agreement to 
share in its bonuses. It did not attempt 
to hold a dealer to the sale of Ogden’s 
wares alone. On the contrary, it conceded 
his right to buy and sell any goods he 
chose; all it asked was an equal chance 
with its competitors. 

This had its desired effect, and there 
were meetings of retailers throughout the 
British Isles. Many English, Irish, and 
Scotch dealers voted at once to reject the 
Imperial’s offer. Matters were going badly 
for the Englishmen, and in order to temper 
their first circular they issued another cir- 
cular in which they stated that retailers 
might avail themselves of the Imperial’s 
offer if they would agree not to display in 
their shop-windows the wares made by Og- 
den’s, although they might sell them. 

But even this modification could not win 
back the retailers who had forsaken the Im- 
perial Company. The businessof the Amer- 
ican company almost doubled at once, and 
the Englishmen were distraught. They saw 
themselves being forced to the wall, and 
they put their pride in their pockets and 
sued for peace. In June, 1902, they opened 
negotiations with the American company 
for a cessation of hostilities, and, if one is 
to believe accounts as they are transmitted 
oversea, they were willing to make any 
concession to accomplish it. They were 
sick of the fight. As one of the directors 
of the trust said: “They wanted to settle 
at almost any terms. It was a side issue 
with us, but meant life or death to them. 
The secret, too, of the business was that 
they did not play a ‘table-stake’ game; 
they had a limit. I don’t know what they 
could have done in the bonus affair, but 
we had a surplus of something more than 
$5,000,000 on which to draw. When they 
reached the point of asking for an end of 
the fight, they hurried over to New York 
before we paid our first bonus. As it was, 
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we paid half a million dollars in bonuses 
in two instalments for the six months from 
April 2 to September 30, one concern in 
London receiving $30,000 for three 
months’ business.” 

To the requests of the representatives of 
the Imperial Company the American trust 
replied that the tobacco war in England 
could be brought to an,end at once by the 
purchase of Ogden’s, Limited, under con- 
ditions named by the American combina- 
tion. Its conditions included transfer of 
shares in the Imperial Company, and an 
agreement as to the export business 
throughout the world. The offer did not 
appeal very strongly to the Englishmen, 
and they went home to think it over. In 
July they cabled to New York, asking that 
the managers of the trust come to England 
and settle matters. And this was the begin- 
ning of the first international trust, the Brit- 
ish-American Tobacco Company. 

When the American managers reached 
London this company was formed for the 
purpose of taking over the export business 
of the American and British companies, 
and was capitalized at $30,000,000, the 
American company dictating the terms of 
its organization. The Ogden’s export busi- 
ness was sold to the British-American Com- 


pany, and its domestic trade was allotted 
to the Imperial Company, in which the 


Consolidated ‘Tobacco Company, the 
American trust, took one seventh of the 
shares. The title of the international com- 
pany, British-American, was a concession 
to the English. An American was placed 
at the head of the new organization, and 
two thirds of the directors therein were 
named by Americans. Two thirds of the 
stock was taken by the Consolidated, the 
remaining third being given to the Imperial 
Company. And thus dominated by Amer- 
icans, the British-American Tobacco Com- 
pany in October last set forth to gain the 
trade of that part of the world not already 
apportioned to the Consolidated and the 
Imperial. 

According to the terms of the agreement 
which brought about the formation of the 
international company, the Consolidated 
is to pursue its business in the American 
field, which includes not only the United 
States, but Cuba, Porto Rico, the Hawai- 
ian Islands, and the Philippines. In this 
field the Imperial Company is not to com- 
pete, nor is the Consolidated to enter the 
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allotted territory of the Imperial, which is 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, including Scotland and Wales. 
The British-American Company takes over 
the entire business of the Imperial and Con- 
solidated companies in all foreign countries 
and in thecolonies of Great Britain—India, 
Canada, and Australia. The capital of the 
British-American Tobacco Company was 
divided into $7,500,000 preferred and $22,- 
500,000 common shares. 

So this was the end of the pyrotechnic 
battle of the trusts, and when the smoke 
lifted the American company’s standard 
was found firmly set upon foreign soil, and 
the American managers returned to their 
country well contented with themselves. 
The proposition they are now considering 
is to form a trust in Germany centered 
about the S. Jasmatzy Company of Dres- 
den, and subservient, of course, to the 
American trust. “And when we form it,” 
one of the trust directors said, “we ’ll give 
it a German name,—that ’s policy, you 
know, —and it will make another powerful 
link in the chain. Then there will be no 
question whatever about American control 
of the world’s tobacco trade. But I don’t 
know that there ’s much question about it 
now.” 

An interesting example of the persever- 
ance of the Americans is to be found in 
what the Tobacco Trust accomplished in 
Japan. A few years ago—somewhat less 
than five—the corporation regulations of the 
Mikado’s realm were so “ crude ”’ (the char- 
acterization is that employed by an official 
of the trust) that foreigners were not per- 
mitted to hold interest in a Japanese cor- 
poration as incorporators. When the trust 
decided to engage in the tobacco business 
of Japan, it was not at all pleased with the 
“crudeness” of the regulations governing 
trusts, so it determined to combat them. 
It formed the corporation of Murai Bro- 
thers Company, with American as well as 
Japanese incorporators, and took the mat- 
ter to the courts, with the result that the 
trust officials were sustained, and the first 
American-Japanese corporation was offi- 
cially recognized. 

Determination and directness of this sort 
distinguished the onward march of the 
trust, but more than once it has met with 
stout resistance. The trust, some time 
ago, decided that it could do a better 
business by declining the services of the 
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leaf-tobacco dealers—“the Water-street 
combination,” as the New York merchants 
have been dubbed. Year after year these 
dealers had bought the leaf-tobacco crop 
of the country. The trust, to circumvent 
them, went directly to the growers, and 
bargained with them for their crops. Then 
the dealers rose in their wrath, and with 
them the retailers, and the fight, which is 
now waging bitterly, began. 

There is no doubting the earnestness of 
the retailers and their forces. Singly and 
collectively, in mass-meeting assembled, 
they have denounced the trust, charging 
it with trickery of every kind to rob the 
retailer of his trade. No amount of pro- 
testation convinces the tobacconists that 
the score or more of new, well-equipped, ex- 
pensively located stores which, under one 
name, have sprung up like mushrooms all 
over New York and many other large cities 
of the country are not trust stores operated 
by persons in the employ of the trust and 
designed solely to carry out the veiled in- 
tention of that organization to control the 
tobacco trade from the planter’s field to the 
smoker’s pocket. Itisa fact that these stores 
have, in several instances, sprung up very 
close to the establishments of retailers 
known to have refused all offers of the 
trust in the matter of selling certain brands 
of wares, and it would seem to be a fact 
that at the “cut prices” at which the stores 
sell their goods the payment of rent must 
necessitate a prodigious trade—or, perhaps, 
the backing of arich owner. One of these 
stores is said to pay $25,000 a year rental 
for its prominent location, and it is stated 
upon the authority of a well-known retailer 
that three stores of this chain pay an ag- 
gregate annual rental of nearly one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

In further token of the trust’s plan not 
to be embarrassed for any length of time 
by anything that money might overcome, 
the retailers cite the experience of a plug- 
tobacco maker whose business was coveted 
by the combination. To offset, if possible, 
the popularity of this brand, the trust intro- 
duced a brand of its own, and is credited 
with having lost $4,000,000 in “ pushing ” 
it. But the expenditure of this sum enabled 
the trust to force the rival brand from the 
market. Since then the trust has made 
$12,000,000 net on its brand, and the in- 
dependent manufacturer has been driven 
out of business, 
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These and similar charges form the foun- 
dation of the protest of the retailers, and 
although they see the floating trade—the 
designation they apply to the class of not- 
overparticular buyers—forsaking them, 
they are banded to resist. What they will 
accomplish remains to be seen, but it seems 
to be a fight of thousands against millions, 
with the odds obviously located. 

When the trust acquired control in May, 
1902, of several of the larger tobacco com- 
panies dealing in Cuban cigars and tobac- 
cos,—namely, the Havana Commercial 
Company, the Henry Clay and Bock & 
Company, Limited, the H. de Cabanas y 
Carbajal Company, the Havana Cigar & 
Tobacco Factories, Limited, and the house 
of J. S. Murias,—it took a great stride for- 
ward. The acquisition of these companies 
did not become known until the Havana 
Tobacco Company was incorporated at 
Trenton, New Jersey, with a capital of 
$35,000,000, dominated by the American 
Cigar Company, one of the many branches 
of the Consolidated Company. Control of 
the Henry Clay and Bock & Company 
was obtained late last December by an in- 
crease in the number of directors from seven 
to fifteen. The company owns twenty-five 
factories in Cuba. 

The latest acquisition by the trust was 
the Harry Weissinger Tobacco Company 
of Louisville, Kentucky. The Continental 
Company was announced as the purchaser 
and as the future selling agent of the Ken- 
tucky company. There is a probability that 
the company will be liquidated. 

To consider the extent and the ramifica- 
tions of the Tobacco Trust one must picture 
to himself a sort of genealogical tree with 
the Consolidated Company at the trunk. A 
short distance above-ground two branches 
spring out, the American and the Conti- 
nental, and from these the British-Amer- 
ican Company, the American Cigar Com- 
pany, the American Snuff Company, the 
Dresden company, and the Japanese and 
Chinese companies. Year by year the 
branches multiply, and so do the millions, 
and year by year the trunk of the tree gains 
in girth. Of the 290,000,000 pounds of man- 
ufactured tobaccos produced yearly in this 
country the trust makes fully 225,000,000 
pounds, and this is exclusive of snuff, cigars, 
and cigarettes. In round figures, the trust’s 
annual output of cigars is more than 1,350,- 
000,000 pieces, including those made in 
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Cuba ; of cigarettes more than 3,000,000,- 
000, and of snuff nearly 16,000,000 pounds. 
In addition to this it manufactures at least 
seventy per cent. of all the tin-foil used in 
this country, and utilizes fully that amount 
of the output of manufactured licorice, 
having, in fact, its own plantations in Asia 
Minor for growing the root. It will not be 
very long, the officials say, before the trust 
has a hand in the cigar-box trade, and it 
has already purchased a controlling interest 
in a brier-pipe factory in order to supply 
its customers with “ premiums,” which it ex- 
changes for wrappers, labels, and box-tops. 

“We are going to show the people of the 
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world how an American corporation does 
business,” one of the officials said. “We 
are not seeking to hurt the retailer,—he 
makes thirty-three and a third per cent. 
profit now selling our goods, and we are 
content to let him have that,—but we are 
going to carry our business to the ends of 
the world, and our shareholders are not 
going to lose money. On December 31, 
1902, the Consolidated Tobacco paid a 
cash dividend of twenty per cent.” 

Lying before the official was a huge map 
of the two hemispheres, which a thoughtless 
lithographer had failed to label “ The Select- 
ed Field of the American Tobacco Trust.” 


THE ORGANIZATION OF CAPITAL 


BY HERMAN JUSTI 


Commissioner of the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association 


public mind seems con- 
1 fused as to the proper dis- 


tinction to be. drawn between 
what is called “consolidated 
Sea) Capital” and what is termed 
“organized capital.” In fact, that there is 
any difference is generally denied. This is 
not strange. And yet, while capital is con- 
solidated for every other purpose than to 
deal with the problem of labor, it ought to 
be organized with the purpose that the 
problem of labor may become its main, if 
not its sole, concern. This statement is 
made in the face of the charge that capital 
has consolidated with the end in view of 
overawing labor in order to make it accept 
terms which capital believes to be fair, and 
also of the graver charge that consolidated 
capital designs to make itself so powerful 
that it can oppress labor, and so force it 
to accept terms that are manifestly unfair. 
If it were true that capital really had such 
a motive in consolidating, which few 
thoughtful men seriously believe, the fu- 
tility of such a plan has certainly been 
demonstrated each time that consolidated 
capital and organized labor have come in 
conflict. What the country wants, what it 
demands, what it must have, is immunity 
from the frequent strikes and lockouts that 


- 


disturb, at short intervals and for long 
periods of time, our national serenity. 
Whatever can mitigate this evil will be 
gratefully accepted by a_ long-suffering 
people; and that an eminently practical 
people like ours has provided all kinds of 
safeguards against loss from fire and not 
from strikes is beyond comprehension. 
Organized labor assumes the responsi- 
bility for bringing on a conflict with capital. 
It makes demands which capital refuses. 
Idleness follows, then follow concessions, 
after which a truce is signed and work re- 
sumed; and such concessions are usually 
made, not because they are just either to 
capital or to labor, but simply to enable 
capital to resume work. It is a truce only, 
not a treaty of peace; and after a short 
interval hostilities are again resumed. All 
this is natural, and hence strikes and lock- 
outs will continue to occur until organized 
labor is confronted by organized capital — 
not with hostile intent, but to treat on the 
subject of the wages and the conditions 
of labor in a friendly spirit and on an equi- 
table business basis. This stage in industrial 
evolution once reached, the masses will 
soon have been educated properly to dis- 
criminate between consolidated capital and 
organized capital, and then, too, the public 
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will have lost its dread of consolidated cap- 
ital, because, having become organized, it 
will have become educated to practical, 
wise, and humane methods, and quite able 
to deal with labor, whether organized or not. 

The very same process that has trans- 
formed consolidated capital will eliminate 
what is obnoxious to the country and hurt- 
ful to our commerce in trade-unionism, 
and so make it in practice what it is now 
largely only in theory. Human nature has 
not changed since capital could command 
labor at its will because labor was then not 
organized. At present organized labor, 
which is less than ten per cent. of all the 
labor of the country, has reversed the sit- 
uation; and it now not only to a degree 
dictates terms to capital, and sets at defi- 
ance_the ninety per cent. of labor not or- 
ganized, but it has the great political parties 
bidding for its favor, and of late the 
churches, through sympathy, and with 
perhaps only a superficial knowledge of 
the points at issue, have generally taken 
its side. The organization of capital in 
every great industry for the purpose of 
dealing exclusively with questions of labor 
becomes, therefore, a necessity, because 
nothing else, not even the most stringent 
laws, can so materially help to raise labor- 
unions to a higher and a more efficient level, 
and no other known force is strong enough 
to compel the masses to take a rational, 
businesslike view of the relations of labor 
to capital. Not even the wisest or the most 
powerful labor leaders can so well restrain 
the insatiable hunger of victorious labor as 
this businesslike, peace-conserving force. 

Each successive conflict between capital 
and labor should make ever plainer to all 
observing persons this wide difference be- 
tween consolidated and organized capital, 
illustrating, at the same time, the tremen- 
dous advantage enjoyed by those who en- 
gage in an organized attack over those who 
are summoned to participate in unorganized 
resistance. The thousands of millions of 
wealth controlled by the capital class has 
generally been considered in itself a bul- 
wark against any encroachments upon its 
domain, but the influence and power of or- 
ganized labor have clearly demonstrated 
the fallacy of such a claim. 

The reason that these vast millions be- 
longing to the capital class are of no par- 
ticular. value in industrial warfare is that 
they are not available, and that therefore 
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they might as well be units as millions. Not 
so with the merely paltry thousands or tens 
of thousands of dollars belonging to or- 
ganized labor, every dollar of which is avail- 
able at any time and for any cause deemed 
sufficient by its leaders, every dollar of 
which is willingly sacrificed to a cause 
which the laborer has at heart. 

It is this which gives to organized labor, 
with an insignificant bank balance to its 
credit, so tremendous an advantage over 
unorganized capital with its countless mil- 
lions, to every dollar of which there is a 
string attached. 

But the unavailability of this wealth is, 
afterall, not the only or the weakest point in- 
capital’s armor. The true reason for the 
failure of capital in its conflicts with labor 
is that capital has always refused, in such 
an emergency, to act as a unit, and hence 
it has paid the awful penalty. 

After all, capital and labor, if properly 
organized, will be virtually equal in in- 
fluence and power, and all the money 
necessary for either is just so much as is 
found adequate to provide effective organi- 
zation for both. 

The issues between capital and labor are 
to be determined, not by the force of num- 
bers on the side of labor, or by the weight 
of gold upon the side of capital, but by the 
natural laws which control in the industrial 
world. In the very nature of things they 
move in parallel lines, and when they cross 
each other it is because they are opposing 
natural laws. The chief need—the only 
need, in fact—is to hold both capital and 
labor where they must conform to the 
natural laws of trade. 

The marked difference between what is 
called organized capital and consolidated 
capital has been shown in every industria] 
conflict in recent years, and the distinction 
to be drawn between them is this: Capital 
generally appears to the superficial ob- 
server to be, not a divided force, but a 
united and irresistible force, while the 
conflicts in labor organizations give color 
to the belief that they are often rent into 
numberless warring factions. Still, when 
a conflict between unorganized capital and 
organized labor is precipitated, we soon dis- 
cover that organized labor is virtually a 
unit, and that it speaks. through one man 
—a leader. Unorganized capital, on the 
other hand, although it has just entered 
upon a conflict with organized labor, soon 
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discloses, as if by design, its internal dif- 
ferences, and, as a result, nearly every 
representative of the capital class speaks for 
his own individual interests, regardless of 
what may be the interests of the employer 
class in general. The outcome of such a 
conflict can be easily foretold. 

That capital is not organized, and that 
consolidated capital is not only not organized 
capital, but its owners are at war with one 
another, have been glaringly illustrated in 
the recent anthracite strike. Even in the 
deliberations incident to a settlement of the 
questions in dispute, after the strike had 
been called off and work had been resumed 
at the mines in the anthracite region, the 
need of organization was, as never before, 
clearly shown. Here the organized labor 
of one industry nearly half a million strong 
spoke through one man whose word was 
law. No other figure was seen, no other 
voice heard. The representatives of unor- 
ganized capital, on the other hand, could 
not even agree with themselves, much less 
reach an agreement with labor. Asa result, 
the intelligence, if not the honesty and sin- 
cerity, of the employer class generally was 
seriously questioned, and a prejudice al- 
ready great, unjust, and harmful was in- 
creased. It would be useless, if not unfair, 
to criticize the anthracite operators. The 
fault, after all, is not with the men, but 
with the system, or rather the complete 
absence of system. 

These men, with their inherited prejudices 
and with their out-of-date methods of deal- 
ing with labor,—particularly organized 
labor,—failed to recognize certain fixed 
principles, certain laws which are-as un- 
repealable as the laws of nature. The labor- 
union has proved a great training-school 
for labor leaders by the thousands, and it 
has sent forth to battle in the industrial 
arena a few notable leaders whose skill in 







\ Y love ’s a guardian angel 

1¥I Who camps about thy heart, 
Never to flee thine enemy, 
Nor from thee turn apart. 
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controversial warfare is trained to a point 
of scientific excellence. They are, strictly 
speaking, labor experts; and no novice, 
however learned or well equipped other- 
wise, can successfully cope wth them. 
Warfare, whether of that sterner kind where 
arms clash and lives are sacrificed, or that 
warfare which is a conflict of ideas or 
interests between capital and labor, is a 
science ; and inthe one, as in the other, those 
who contend under untrained and unscien- 
tific leaders, and are opposed by trained 
bodies of men under the direction of skilled 
leaders, simply defy experience and tempt 
fate. 

In every great industry the experience 
of experts and the knowledge of scientists 
is a prime necessity, and in no other de- 
partment of any great industry more so 
than in the department of labor. 

Thus we shall cease stubbornly to de- 
clare that organized labor is wrong and 
that it must be resisted ; but, thus equipped, 
we can meet and reason with it, and seek 
to persuade it to do what is wise and fair 
and best for all. Thus we apply the skill 
of the specialist to the tangled problem of 
labor, and bring every great industrial 
branch under the influence of economic 
science and all the departments of industry 
under the control of labor experts, to the 
end that we shall find labor and capital 
“melting into each other,” so to speak. 

But ignore scientific knowledge and skill, 
and we shall find reason to agree with the 
Duke of Argyll that “there is danger lest 
the spirit of association should attempt to 
act against nature instead of with it.” 
Many years ago Abraham Lincoln said: 
“This government cannot endure perma- 
nently half slave and half free.” With 
equal truth we can declare now: Industrial 
peace cannot be preserved with labor or- 
ganized and capital unorganized. 


Whatever dark may shroud thee, 
And hide thy stars away, 

With vigil sweet his wings shall beat 

About thee till the day. 








TOPICS OF THE TIME 


The Misuse of the Word ‘ Faction’’ 


N arecent election the honest element 

ina certain American community power- 
fully asserted itself and swept aside all the 
candidates of the corrupt local machine, 
electing the reform ticket in all its parts. 
The after comments of a newspaper that 
supported the machine were, to the initi- 
ated, food for amusement as well as for 
reflection. Without being aware of the fact, 
the apologist assumed the tone always 
taken by such apologists: rehearsed the 
same well-worn arguments, and with an air 
of fairness and philosophy looked forward 
to the good time coming when this “ fac- 
tional” fight would be forgotten, and all 
the members of the good old dominant 
party would once more be dwelling to- 
gether in harmony. 

That degraded and degrading institution 
which has managed to acquire the stamp 

of regularity from a great national party 
in the metropolis of America is constantly 
being opposed by honest and disinterested 
members of that party—sometimes to the 
disgust of partizans in distant States, who 
think of nothing but the success of a na- 
tional ticket, and who fear that such success 
will be endangered by lack of codperation 
in local contests. Then do these distant 
party friends send up loud-voiced wailings 
at the “factional” contests in the city of 
New York. 

Recently a good deal has been heard of 
the “factions ” engaged in bitter contention 
over the election of a United States senator 
in one of our Eastern States. 

As a matter of fact, whenever honest 
citizens come to the conclusion that the 
machine of their own party has become 
corrupt, whereupon they determine to cor- 
rect strenuously the abuse, the corrupt 
party leaders invariably start the cry of 
“faction,” and endeavor to cast aspersion 
upon the reforming movement by the op- 
probrious word. 

In the case of the community first re- 
ferred to above, there was, not the slightest 
question of faction, as the “kickers’’ took 


special (and, to the outside independent 
view, even unnecessary) pains to prove 
their fundamental regularity by simultane- 
ously voting the straight State ticket. In 
the case of Tammany, as was said years 
ago when the same term of “faction” was 
misapplied to reform movements in the 
State of New York, it is never so much a 
fight between partizans as an irrepressible 
conflict between common honesty and un- 
common dishonesty. In the case of the 
little commonwealth whose honest citizens 
have made so desperate an effort to main- 
tain the honor of their State in the face 
of alleged unblushing bribery, the use of the 
word “faction ”’ as descriptive of the situa- 
tion lacks the element of historical accuracy. 

The voter who is frightened from doing 
his duty as an honest man and patriotic 
citizen in any given election by the stereo- 
typed tactics of interested political man- 
agers, who try to frighten him with the 
threat of irregularity and “ factionalism,” 
must lack some important elements of man- 
hood, besides being greatly deficient in the 
sense of humor. 


News from the South 


AT a public dinner given by a private 
person in the city of New York, this last 
winter, the guests had the pleasing and 
unusual sensation of a series of speeches 
of a high character, most of the speakers 
being, except by name, quite unfamiliar to 
the attendants upon metropolitan “ occa- 
sions.” We refer to the banquet tendered 
by Mr. Robert C. Ogden in honor of the 
Southern and of the General Education 
Boards, where one Southern governor 
(Montague of Virginia) and several presi- 
dents of Southern universities, and others 
interested in education, spoke on the sub- 
ject of education in the South with a con- 
viction, an intelligence, a sentiment, and 
an illustrative humor characteristic of the 
part of the Union which they so brilliantly 
represented. 

It was all very pleasing as oratory, in 
some instances even thrilling. To those not 
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already thoroughly posted it was indeed 
something in the way of a revelation of a 
movement which is truly one of the most 
important now taking place on the face of 
the earth. We hear, with shame and grief, of 
certain conditions, certain shocking events, 
in some of the Southern States; but there 
is little that is telegraphic, and nothing that 
is sensational, in the one great piece of news 
from the South in our day—news of the 
tremendous educational wave which is 
sweeping over those lately war-harried 
States; news of the stirring of heart. and 
conscience in that section as to the primal 
necessity of education for all; news of the 
labors and sacrifices of Southern men and 
women in this great cause; news of the 
generous help that is being extended to 
the South, in its emergency, by Northern 
sympathy and Northern capital. 

The special difficulties of the situation 
in the South were described by the Hon. 
Hoke Smith of Atlanta, in the Fifth Con- 
ference for Education in the South, held 
at Athens, Georgia, in April, 1902. He 
pointed out the fact that sparsity of popu- 
lation brings enormous increase of expense, 
and he illustrated Southern difficulties by 
comparison between Massachusetts and 
Georgia— Massachusetts having eight 


thousand square miles and Georgia fifty- 


eight thousand, the people of Massachu- 
setts being five times richer per capita than 
the people of Georgia ; Massachusetts hav- 
ing four hundred thousand more inhabi- 
tants than Georgia, yet Georgia having two 
hundred thousand more children. Massa- 
chusetts, he said, can build a school to 
every square mile, and have sixty-five chil- 
dren to put in it, while Georgia has but 
eleven children to every square mile; and 
of these six are white and five black, re- 
quiring separate schools. In the same con- 
ference of 1902, President Alderman of 
Tulane University, New Orleans, well said 
of these conditions: “I believe that the 
nicest and most difficult task of a democ- 
racy is the education of all the people. 
This supreme, task is especially difficult in 
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a rural democracy where there are two 
races which must be forever educated apart. 
It is still more difficult in a rural, bi-racial 
democracy but yesterday submerged by 
war and invasion, and just freeing itself 
from the stunting inheritance of grinding 
days of poverty in which small means were 
used to forward great ends.” 

At the New York dinner and meetings 
it was clearly shown that palpable and most 
encouraging advance has recently been 
made in the fight against both white and 
black illiteracy through the action of South- 
ern legislators, executives, and educators, 
and through the willingness of the people 
to be taxed—all reinforced by timely finan- 
cial aid from States containing greater 
concentration of wealth. The substantial 
advance made in the spread of education 
is gratifying not merely to the educational 
specialist, but to the patriotic citizen who 
looks with approbation upon every move- 
ment for the betterment of the whole people 
and the ennobling of the entire nation. For, 
as Dr. Albert Shaw said at Athens, “ edu- 
cation means everything ” for our country 
to-day. 

A valuable by-product of this prodigious 
educational movement is a better acquain- 
tance and better mutual understanding 
between the leaders of education and of 
thought, North and South. Essentially it 
is, indeed, an enterprise of the highest pa- 
triotism, of the most genuine nationalism ; 
though before this, and beyond this, it is a 
movement of humanitarianism which will 
have fruits not only on our own continent, 
but in distant parts of the world,—for it is 
being watched from afar by good men and 
wise, with curiosity, profound interest, and 
intelligent hope.! 


Two Women of the Republic 


A CHARACTERISTIC of the day in which we 
live is an insistence upon the public and 
private virtues of the men and women who 
fashioned the republic. Societies exist for 
the very purpose of making much both of 
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hereditary relation to the ancient worthies, 
and of their character and services. 

This is right. But it is a fortunate fact 
that the worthies of the republic have lived 
not only in the old days, but in our own 
day. Of these, the pure and disinterested 
leaders of our own time, we hear, natu- 
rally, more concerning the men than con- 
cerning the women; for the work of the 
women, even their public work, is apt to be 
less conspicuous than that of the men, and 
this doubtless is well. 

‘Two Daughters of the Republic, as they 
may well be called, have just passed away, 
who, in their different spheres, each repre- 
sented, in a peculiarsense, the highest types 
of American womanhood. 

One of these was Alice Freeman Palmer, 
once president of Wellesley, long associ- 
ated with the management of the Wo- 
man’s Department of the University of 
Chicago, holding other important official 
positions in education, and identified with 
the cause of education in general, as an 
adviser and as a wise and eloquent ad- 
vocate. Such conspicuity as was ac- 


quired by this most womanly woman was 
forced upon her by the circumstances of a 
career distinguished by keen intelligence, 
energy, good will, devotion, and by mod- 


esty no less. Conspicuity as a means of 
. self-gratification was a thing unthought of 
in her busy and eager life. Her powers of 
persuasion by speech were great, but were 
solely a means for the accomplishment of 
good. After hearing Mrs. Palmer address 
an educational audience, one critic said 
that, for the time, it seemed that oratory 
must be exclusively a feminine accomplish- 
ment, there was in her delivery such grace, 
dignity, fire, and persuasiveness. It is in 
accordance with her own activities that the 
friends of such a woman should attempt to 
memorialize her personality and influence 
by many endowments rather than by a 
single one. 

At nearly the same time has passed away 
a woman of America who never was called 
by duty to public prominence, and yet 
whose whole life was dedicated to patriot- 
ism and to the refining and uplifting of her 
fellow-men and -women. Long before the 
Civil War, her heart was enlisted in the 
cause of the downtrodden ; and throughout 
her many years not merely individuals in 
need, but whole classes of the needy and 
the oppressed, received her inspiring and 
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substantial sympathy and help. Even her 
esthetic tastes—especially in music—were 
not selfishly indulged; she performed an 
unusual part in giving to the community 
that in which she herself took such keen 
pleasure. There was something so gentle, 
so tender, so generously affectionate, and, 
too, so heroic in her personality that it is 
no wonder that she was the center of a 
group of prominent men and women— 
some of them closely related to herself — 
who have helped to shape the destiny of 
the republic; names like those of the 
Lowells, of Curtis, of Barlow, and of the 
family of her high-minded and patriotic 
husband. Her interest in public affairs re- 
mained unabated to the last. That recent 
hostilities in Venezuela should have been 
put a stop to by the successful suggestion 
of arbitration was a keen satisfaction to 
her. Her greatest regret in recent years 
was that the attitude of the American gov- 
ernment toward the Filipinos seemed in- 
consistent with the principles of freedom 
in which our nation was founded. 

It may be that her statue will adorn no 
public place ; yet she would be well contented 
if, when future generations gaze upon St. 
Gaudens’s monument, on Boston Common, 
to the memory of the intrepid, the devoted 
Robert Gould Shaw, it should not be for- 
gotten that he was the son of a woman who 
truly loved her fellow-men, and was ca- 
pable of sacrifice in behalf of the cause of 
human liberty. 


A Suggestion from Illinois 


THE practical suggestions contained in the 
brief paper on “The Organization of Cap- 
ital,” in this number of THE CENTURY, 
have special interest coming from one 
who has dealt prominently and successfully 
for years with questions arising between 
employed and employers. Mr. Justi has 
been the Commissioner of the Illinois Coal 
Operators’ Association from its organization 
in June, 1900, and in this capacity he has 
been remarkably successful, as our readers 
are aware, owing to statements already 
made in these pages. Under a system of 
consultation and conciliation, it has not 
been necessary for either side, hitherto, 
even to invoke arbitration. The system 
adopted, which includes the recognition of 
the representative of the Miners’ Union, 
has not entirely corrected known evils, and 
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there still remains much to be done in this 
direction. But that much has been accom- 
plished is shown by the fact that Mr. Justi 
is able to write as follows, on a recent date, 
to the editor: 


Although conditions are not ideal, the im- 
provement since the establishment of the com- 
mission by the operators has been, in some 
respects, wonderful. I can give you an idea of 
what this improvement really means by men- 
tioning the change wrought in correcting one 
common abuse. Prior to the establishment of 
the commission, whenever it suited the whim 
of the miner to close down a mine, he would do 
so, and it would remain closed down a week, 
ten days, two weeks, three weeks, or a month. 
At present we often learn in advance when the 
miners contemplate shutting down a mine, and 
so we immediately notify the State officials, 
and ask them to warn the men against such 
a step. If, however, the mine is closed down 


before we know that such a thing has been in 
contemplation, and this office has been advised 
of the unwarranted action of the men, we im- 
mediately call up the State officials of the Mi- 
ners’ Union over the long-distance telephone, 
with the result that the mine isstarted up either 
the morning after the closing down or on the 
second morning. Thus never more than one 
or two days are lost, where formerly it was 
anywhere from a week to a month. 

The saving to both operators and miners is 
very great, and, in addition to this, the plan is 
establishing a higher regard for authority and 
for contractual relations. 

The apparent success of the experiment 
in Illinois naturally leads the Commissioner 
to a broader view. What he here urges is 
sure to receive the most careful considera- 
tion of all who are conscientiously and 
anxiously seeking for the peaceful and wise 
solution of our labor problems. 


® @ OPEN LETTERS ®@ 


Child Labor 
AN OPEN LETTER BY THE HEAD WORKER OF THE UNIVERSITY 
SETTLEMENT, AND CHAIRMAN OF THE NEW YORK 
CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
NE of the most difficult arguments to meet, 
which come from those who oppose a re- 
striction of child labor, is that the earnings of 
the children are necessary to the support of the 
family. This statement is specially used in 
the case of children who support widowed 
mothers. Now, investigations in certain States 
have shown that the earnings of children 
hardly support the children themselves, and 
sometimes pay only for certain things which the 
children require. In otherwords, their labor does 
not give them even asubsistence wage. Buteven 
if the earnings of the children were necessary to 
the support of certain families, it would be wiser 
for those children to be supported, with their 
widowed mothers, by private or public charity 
than that their lives and health should be sac- 
rificed at an early age. There is all the more 
reason that the productive power of a child 
should be given every opportunity to grow and 
develop in childhood, since it is known that 
this productive power is the only thing that 
will later stand between a widowed mother and 
habitual poverty. 
This great evil of child labor is not one of 
those vague abuses for which no reasonable 


remedy can be found. A review of the legis- 
lation of this and other countries brings out a 
definite program of legislation that will meet 
every evil, and will appeal to all those who 
realize that millions of che future workers and 
mothers of America are being molded day by 
day in our factories and workshops. This pro- 
gram, which has been tested at every point by 
experience, has for its fundamental and first 
principle an absolute limitation of the age at 
which children may be employed. Every pro- 
gressive manufacturing country has placed 
such a limit on its statute-books. At first, in 
this country, this age limit was placed at 
twelve and thirteen years, not because the pro- 
moters of the legislation believed such a limit 
was high enough, but because they had to com- 
promise with unenlightened manufacturers. 
The age limit has now, however, reached four- 
teen in the most important manufacturing 
States. This is the limit recognized by the 
New York law and applied to mercantile and 
manufacturing occupations. However, there 
are many very important and unusually injuri- 
ous occupations of children which are not 
dealt with by law; for instance, children as 
young as eight and nine years are found on 
the streets as boot-blacks, newsboys, and 
peddlers. The Child Labor Committee, in its 
investigation of child-labor conditions, has re- 
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vealed an alarming state of affairs in these 
street occupations, and is attempting to secure 
the enactment of a law similar to that of Massa- 
chusetts by which children under fourteen 
should be forbidden such occupations, and 
those over fourteen should be compelled to 
secure a permit to wear a badge. 

Another very serious imperfection in the 
New York law is that children are allowed to 
work in mercantile establishments during va- 
cation and after school-hours. The clause per- 
mitting this largely destroys the value of the 
child-labor law and the compulsory-education 
law. Every prominent educator of to-day 
realizes thoroughly that the play-hours and 
vacations which are a part of the educational 
system are as essential to the normal develop- 
ment of the child as the school itself. If we 
see fit to put a limit to our school-hours because 
the children are not able to stand longer hours 
in school, and urge the need of recreation, then 
we should certainly forbid their employment 
after school-hours and in vacation periods at 
the tasks of drudgery at which children are 
now employed. 

There is still another very fundamental fault 
with all our child-labor legislation —a fault con- 
fessed by the factory inspectors of the various 
States, and proved by innumerable cases. The 
only method of enforcing the age limit which 
has been discovered is to require children to 
bring with them, when they go to work, an 
affidavit sworn to by their parents, stating the 
date of their birth. /¢ has become a common 
practice with the parents of working children 
to perjure themselves in making out these affi- 
davits. As the system of registry of birth in 
this State is imperfect, and many of the children 
are born abroad, it is impossible to prosecute 
these parents. This evil is difficult to overcome 
entirely, but by a more rigid enforcement of 
the compulsory-education law, and by other 
measures which will be proposed by the legis- 
lature this session, it can largely be overcome. 
Some of these requirements are that every 
child employed shall be in fit condition for the 
work it intends to undertake, that, in the ab- 
sence of evidence of date of birth, the child 
shall have reached the normal development 
of children of fourteen, and that it shall pass 
certain educational tests. 

The second part of the program of child- 
labor legislation is the limitation of the period 
of labor of young people between fourteen and 
eighteen to ten hours a day. It will not be 
questioned by any one that young people are 
not in any sense matured before reaching eigh- 
teen, and that outside of their working-hours 
some slight opportunity for normal develop- 
ment should be allowed. Ten hours is an ex- 
ceedingly long day for such young people to 
work, but these are the hours that prevail in 
a large number of factories and stores. The 
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ten-hour day has been recognized in a number 
of States, including New York; but the present 
law is totally ineffective on account of an ex- 
ceptional clause which allows the working-time 
to be extended on any day of the week so as 
to allow for shorter time on Saturday. On its 
face it is a just clause; but as it works, it makes 
the whole law inoperative, since it is quite im- 
possible of enforcement. In other States, if 
the employer wishes to give a Saturday half- 
holiday, he is not allowed to tax the employees 
for this purpose. This clause should be re- 
pealed. Further, young people should be for- 
bidden night-work. There is also a clause in 
the present law to this effect; but it is not 
uniform in factories and mercantile establish- 
ments, and does not extend to the age of eigh- 
teen in both classes of employment. 

The third division of the practical child-labor 
program is the prohibition of child labor in 
certain dangerous trades; but effective legis- 
lation in this direction must be preceded by a 
scientific investigation. This investigation has 
taken place in all the more important coun- 
tries of Europe, and a commission should be 
appointed in our leading manufacturing States 
for the same purpose. 

This whole program is one that can be at 
once indorsed and made effective in all our 
States, since many precedents can be found 
for every one of its proposals. It does not pre- 
tend to offer a final solution for the child-labor 
question, for the child-labor question is a part 
of the great problem of free public education, 
and will be a subject for popular agitation and 
continuous advancement for years to come. 
What is offered now is a minimum demand in 
which all can unite. 


Robert Hunter. 


Mr. Sargent’s Portrait of Mr. Chase 


THE portrait of Mr. William M. Chase by Mr. 
John S. Sargent, which stands as the frontis- 
piece to this number of THE CENTURY, is 
interesting not merely as a portrait of one 
American artist of distinction by another, 
and as itself a remarkable work of art, but as 
a testimony of the appreciation by artists of 
Mr. Chase as an artist and teacher. The move- 
ment for a permanent testimonial to Mr. Chase, 
“on account of his unceasing devotion to 
American students and American art,” was 
started among his students by Miss Susan F. 
Bissell. The necessary funds have been mainly 
supplied by Mr. Chase’s students, and it is in- 
tended that the picture shall finally be pre- 
sented to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
It is understood that Mr. Sargent met the 
wishes of the students with enthusiasm, set- 
ting aside for the time much more remunera- 
tive work. The result is one upon which all 
parties may be congratulated. 








A Dose of Sunshine 


A MONOLOGUE 


O, Bradley; you’re all wrong about sarcasm 

being ofany value. Let’s get out of the cab- 
in and get some fresh air. No; these men who 
are always making fun of the world and saying 
unpleasant things about it in a sarcastic way 
or otherwise ought to be stopped by law. You 
don’t come in to town often, and you don’t 
know what a set of backbiters most men are. 
Now I believe in sunshine myself. And there ’s 
no such thing as sunshine if a man is all the 
time saying something against his neighbor. 
There ’s Joel Chase, standing beyond the 
chain there. He ’s about the most sour-vis- 
aged killjoy I ever saw, and he ’s always harp- 
ing on the shortcomings of his neighbors. 
Why can’t he find out their good qualities and 
do a little shouting about them? I like to see 
a man act as if he thought the world was a 
pretty decent sort of place. I like to hear a 
man tell me of the good things that people 
are doing; but I never hear any accounts of 
them, and I guess the reason is there ’s nothing 
doing. It’s just as easy to say nice things as 
it is to say nasty things; but to hear old Chase 
talk you ’d think there were no decent people 
in the world, and I half believe there ain’t. 

And then there ’s that thin-nosed, tight- 
lipped Meacham talking to Chase. He never 
has a good word for anybody, and I ’m glad 
to say that nobody ever has a good word for 
him. What we want is men who can preach 
the gospel of sunshine all the time. What if 
I do happen to know that Old Man Pettingaie 
pays his stenographer starvation wages? I 
would n’t tell it to everybody, and I hope you 
won’t spread it any further, because, if you do, 
it will be malicious gossip. Say something nice 
about Pettingale if you can. He ’sa hard sub- 
ject, and I don’t believe you can; but even if 
you have to give him up as a bad job, there 
are lots of people who are doing nice things 
all the while. I don’t happen to think of any 
just at present, but I guess they could be 
found. Only who wants the trouble of looking 
them up? That ’s the rub. You may and I 
may, but there ’s mighty few who will go out 
of their way to find out something good about 
a man. 

You may think I ’m a crank, and I ama 
crank on the subject. There ’s nothing like 
sunshine and good nature and spreading good 
reports; but do you suppose that the average 
man would agree with me? Take Carpenter, 
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for instance. He’s that homely-looking duck 
with the Gladstone bag. He has one of the 
most cantankerous tongues you ever heard, 
and it ’s set against everybody all the time. 
What does he expect to gain by saying mean 
things of his neighbor? He gains nothing but 
a reputation for meanness that I take pleasure 
in spreading because he deserves it. And I’m 
the last man to say a mean thing of a man, 
unless he brings it on himself. If I can’t say 
something nice about a person, I generally 
keep my mouth shut, unless I ’m hard up for 
conversation. But most people roll a bit of 
scandal under their tongues like a piece of 
candy. 

Speaking of scandal reminds me that there 
are whispers going about affecting Robert H. 
Swetland, the cashier of the ’Teenth National 
of Cranfield. I happen to know him, because 
we used to go to the same church when we 
were living at Demarest. I don’t think it ’s 
got into the papers yet, and I hope it won’t, 
because most people say there ’s nothing in it. 
But when you think of the numbers of upright 
cashiers who have gone wrong, there ’s not 
much chance for him, in my opinion. Now 
Swetland generally has a kind word for every 
one, and he ’s my ideal of a man in some ways, 
and he ’s generous too, but of course if he 
gets his money crookedly that neutralizes the 
generosity. I really have enough human na- 
ture in me to make me look forward to some- 
thing turning up in his case. I understand 
the bank examiners are at work, and it will 
make a stir in Bergen County if he really is 
dishonest; and excitement makes the world 
go round. But isn’t ita pity? The very men 
who like him to-day will turn against him to- 
morrow and exaggerate his misdoings, and 
they ’ll recall the fact that his father. was mixed 
up in some land steal out West. I happen to 
know about it, because my wife’s folks were 
interested. I say let bygones be bygones, but 
that is n’t the way of this censorious world. 
You watch the papers, and you ’ll see what a 
sensation they ‘Il make of it. And true every 
word; that ’s the pity of it. 

You going up-town? Well,I’m going down. 
But you take the advice of a man older than 
you and try to be sunny. It don’t cost any- 
thing— (Who are you shoving, young man? 
Is n’t this gangway wide enough for you? 
Talk about the Great American Porker!) So 
long, Bradley. Drop in and see me sometime 
and spread sunshine. 

Charles Battell Loomis. 
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Just a Woman! 


WHAT a pity! people cried 
When she graduated, 
That she thus should step aside— 
She, so educated ! 
Was there any reason, pray, 
She should lag with Aim ? 
Simply throw herself away— 
Go and marry Jim? 


After all the years that went 
For her course at college, 
After all the money spent 
In acquiring knowledge, 
Was n’t it a shame, they said, 
Such a funny whim, 
When she might climb on—instead, 
She should marry Jim! 


Did n’t she with ease outstrip 
Those against her pitted? 

For some fine professorship 
She was surely fitted. 

Did n’t she with lettered lore, 
Ancient, modern, brim? 

Had she forced the Magi’s door 

- Just to marry Jim? 


Ah, how vain each plea and case 
Which they might propound her, 
As opposed to Jim’s dear face, 
Jim’s strong arms around her! 
What are learning and degree, 
Sneer or comment prim, 
What the world—compared, you see, 
With the love of Jim! 


Edwin L. Sabin. 


A Breach of Etiquette 


ABOUT the town, a-walking down 
This avenue and that, 

I meet him frequently—the man 
Who bows to my new hat. 


He does n’t see me when I wear 
An old, passé chapeau ; 

He makes it clear that it ’s the hat, 
Not me, he cares to know. 


And I—since even gallantry 
Should follow logic’s law, 
And he is so devoted to 
The latest shapes in straw— 


Have wondered how it is that he 
Can rudely pass before, 

Without a most profound salute, 
The millinery store! 


Catharine Young Glen. 


An Optimist 
I 


DE worl’ ’s all right jes lak it is, 
Beca’se de good Laud made it so. 

Hain’t nothin’ in it gone amiss, 
Excep’ de folks ’at grumbles so. 

W’y, evahthing jes suits ma style, 

’N’ yourn, ’n’ evahbody’s, chile ; 

’N’ ef you ’ll ph’losophize awhile, 
You ’ll have to ’gree de thing is so. 


You see dem fishes in de rill? 

Dey ’s glad dey was created so; 
Dem cattle, grazin’ on de hill, 

Dey great Creatah’s praises low. 
De streams is laughin’ es dey run; 
De lambs jes capahs roun’ foh fun— 
I ’s jes es smaht es dey is, son: 

I’m hyeah, ’n’ I’m glad it ’s so! 


Ill 


Some folks, it seem lak ’ca’se dey can’t 
Jes undahstan’ why things is so, 

Dey ’Il fret an’ fume an’ whine an’ rant 
*Bout this ’n’ that, ’n’ thus ’n’ so. 

Now, lookee hyeah, dey ain’t no use 

In all ’at nonsense an’ abuse: 

Jes be a human, not a goose; 
Beca’se de good Laud made you so. 


IV 


De worl’ an’ all ’at libs in it 
Should thank de Laud ’at made it so; 
’Ca’se evahthing seem jes to fit 
(De good Laud he jes fixed it so): 
De grass is jes lak grass should be, 
De propah colah ’s in de sea; 
Moles, mountains, fishes, you ’n’ me, 
De Laud created all jes so. 


Vv 


He mout o’ made de fool a mule— 
I thanks de Laud he did n’t, dough; 
He mout o’ gib de white folks wool— 

a De white man’s glad to stay jes so. 
God mout o’ made de black man white, 
’N’ sot de whole race problem right; 
But, sence he did n’t, le’ ’s not fight 

’N’ qua’l; de good Laud lef’ us so. 
VI 
’N’ ef we can’t explain ’n’ prove 
De good Laud’s doin’s, so ’n’ so, 
*N’ tell whut makes creation move, 
Le’ ’s say, es Pat did once, jes so: 
“Th’ idee av th’ plan wuz great; 
Th’ way it ’s worrikin’ can’t be bate; 
It ’s filled th’ bill clane up to date: 
Le’ ’s thank th’ Laud, an’ /ave it so.” 


James D. Corrothers. 
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The Cook 


DRAWN BY E. WARDE BLAISDELL 


‘*Cook has insulted me again!” “ Remember, Lionel dear, she ’s but a woman, after ali.” 


“*See here, Sylvia! What do you mean—”’ ‘Hold on, there —I only want to ask —”” 


“‘Grace dear, | have decided to give her another trial.” 
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